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PilEFACJB. 


Thl- Translator, in sending forth* tliis worlt into* the world, 
has many apologies to offer for the delay in its appearance. 

It was first entrusted to a press, which subsequently prov- 
ed not to possess sufficient means for passing it through with 
the needful rapidity ; and, after months of wearisome delay, 
was transferred to the one whence it is now issued.* The 
smaller type which was adopted in the first instance, it was 
of course needful to carry on with to the end, and Long pri- 
mer being a type not usually adoiited for the printing of oc- 
tavo works, few presses, unconnected with journalism, have 
such a supply as to enable them to strike off a work so print- 
ed with their usual rapidity. 

n'lic neatness of this more expensive type, however, and the 
rorr pression of ^le worTc in consequence into a much smaller 
compass, mjII, the 'franslator trusts, in sonre mensui^, com- 
pensate for the delay. 

Movnt, 

30 //< June. 1 830 . ^ 




INTRODUCTION 


Thk work^ oF wliioh tlie following pages area traiislatioii, 
iiolds a very high rank on the eontineut amongst Militgg'y 
Treatises, ami has been recognized as such by those of our 
<*onntrvinon, who Intve met with it in the original. # 

It is one of the most complete of its kind, £^nd^I consider 
that 1 have performed an acceptable service, even to the 
French scholar, in rendering -it into English, so as to be ac- 
cessible to all ray countrymen. . ^ 

There is no mistake so dangerous, and yet at the same* 
time so general, as the conceiving that an officer of one arm 
has no concern with the tactics of another. It is impossible 
for an officer manoeuvring a mixed body of troops, to develop 
the resources of each arm under his command, or even to 
know what sei'viccs can be expected from each individually 
until he has studi^l and tjioroughly comprehended what each 
is capable of performing. There is no necessity for his^eing 
('onversant with the minor details of the distinct arras ; but 
he should be able to undci’stand the object of their* manoeu- 
vres, and possess ^he pov^cr of handling them without embar- 
rassment. 

The work, now presented to the public, canuof be read 
without profit by any military *man, and contains a mass of 
information not readily to be met with in any one puhlicakioiii. 

I am content to let it be judged by its own intrinsil^tnerits. 
If* it ‘be worthy of patronage it will assuredly make its own 
way : if it be not, no lengthened ex*ordium of^iin^will force 
it into notice. • ' ^ * 

P./^BEGBIE, Majoi* 

Artillery, 




DEDICA'riON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

OENEIiAL Sill CHAELES NAPIER, G. C. 

Commander-in- Chief m India, 

Si R,. ‘ ^ 

I deem myself fortunate in having been pernjittpd to u^er the , 
following pages into the world under the auspices of a name which 
stands so high in the military, world, as that of Sir Charles Napi- 
er ; and feel grateful for the very favorable terms in which your • 
Excellency, in acceding to my request, has been pleased to notice 
my former translations. , ^ 

The work of Colonel de Brack, now first presented in an English 
garb, is one eminently practical, and, as sue If will assuredly find 
favor with a soldier of your Excellency's stani^. It shows how a 
Erenchman begins by being a soldier, and ends by being an officer, 
in lieu of commencing as an o&icer, and finishing, is too often 
the case, without becoming a soldier. Here is no red-tapisni, no 
ff’ivolous adherence to unimportant minutiae but alibis sound, 
practical, knowledge derived from the author's intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject; and I trust* that your Excellency will per- 
ceive that the ^Tauslatfon has done justice to his merits. 

I have the honor to be, ^ 

, • with profound respect. 

Tour Excellency’s most obedient 

. and obliged servant, 

P. J. BBG’fiTE, Major, 

ArlilUry. 

St. Thomas* Mount i 
June 30^A, 1850. ^ 




INTRODUCTION. 


TO THE OFFICERS AND NON-COMMfSSIONED 
OFFICERS OF THE 8th LIGHT* CaVaLRY. 

L>olej 5th May 1831. 

Fellow Soldiers. , 

On returning to tlie service after fifteen years of absence, it 
has been a curious and interesting employment for me to compmpe 
the present state of things with my recollection of them. J^e- 
cognise upon the whole important improvements, but I own that 
I have not found the cavalry prepared for war ; and I have re- 
marked that the traditions, especially of detail, which are uaefvl 

and indisiiensablo, have been lost sight of to a dangerous extent. 

• • 

In these fifteen years, much has been written ; but it has 
been mere book-making. The history of war has«been unfolded ; 
but the writers have dealt in generals, and the j^ain instruction 
of the cavalry in the field has gained little by the perusal of their 
works. • 

I make an exception in favor of a few works which^have 
appeared, and amongst others those of general La Roche Aymon 
who, a first rate light cavalry man, ha^ made most useful*additions 
to the instructioi^ of Fmederic. It is to be regretted that this 
general officer, whose works are but a summary of his judicious 
observations upon the proper ground for the manoeuvres of cavalry, 
has not drawn up a complete elementary theory, which might serve 
as an authority and form a standard work, and which would thps 
•fill the void, which every commandant of a corps seekff^O over- 
come to the best of his ability, but the w'ant of which exists up to 
the present time. 

Whilst waiting for this work, whieh^ ^ ardently desire, •ui^cd 
on by the war which seems to be advancing^ Avith gigantic strides, 
taking as a basis the instiuetion Avhich you have received in peace, 
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and then raking up my own recollections, which tiie Manual of 
La Itoche Aymon is often of great use in enabling me to arrange 
methodically, I have hurriedly collected together, and under the 
form most simple and easy of retention by the momory (that, not 
of a theory, but rather conversational) the result of < diose principles 
< which I have submitted to you at our classical re- unions. 

t, ‘ * 

The very small number of you, who have seen service, will 
form their opinion on what I lay down, according to their own 
recollections ; the remainder will learn that of which they are 
iterant, and will avail themselves of this information as a memo : 
wivicli, as occasion serves, will remind them of that which they 
would otherwi^ probably forget, and will, ‘ I trust, smooth away 
some difficulties for them. 

. • The excellent state of discipline, which has been maintained 
among you for the last fifteen years, has conferred upon you that 
benefit, which i^ its natural consequence — it has prepared the soil 
for the reception of the seed ; and /low is the time to sow. The 
strictness and ifie multiplicity of thb duties, which it has imposo<i 
upon you, have induced you to act rather than reflect. In war, 
the most, constant habits of reflection should, go hand in hand 
with action. Pure machines, let them be as perfect as they may, 
becoifie useless 4ihe moment that their action is disordered ; let 
an unforeseen case arise, their movement is checked at once. In 
war, nearly every thing is unexpected ; in light cavalry, where fre- 
quently every man acts independently, action and reflection should 
never parf company. 

The mischief of theories is to be found in their dryness. The 
why and the wherefore would appear to have nothing to do with 
them ; flSid this why and wherefore is nevertheless the soul of our 
action. It is of this ‘‘ wh^f ^that we are now treating in order 
that the example, which action presents to us, be not lost cither 
for thr present or the future. 

In peace you have learnt how things^ were done ; now you 
are about to see for yourself how they are done. 
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Will* is d«ily learnt by war. The classical exercises, to which 
we liave recently dcvote<l ourselves, are only a theory more or loss 
perfect, the application of which is wanting until, such time as we 
may take the * 

War multiplies positions, and almost invariably in an instanta- 
neous and unexpected manner, especially fgr the Jight horseman^ 
it presents the same facts under a thousand different 8^^pects : w€‘ 
should therefore endeavor, in preference to bending our thoughts 
to such and such points, to accustom ourselves generally to take 
in every thing by the eye, to judge correctly, to be surprised by 
nothing, and to take the best measures with the utmost promi^i- 
tude under every circumstance. • 

A man must be born a light^avalry man. ’ No situation requires 
such natural talents, and an' innate genius for war as that of an 
officer of light troops. The qualities, which compose a superior* 
man, hiteUigmce^ spirit, and energy , ought ta centre in him. 
Constantly left to his own resources, exposed to frequent engage- 
ments, bearing reference not only to the body which he com- 
mands, but also to that which he protects and clears the way for, 
his moral and physical powers are in constant exercise. The pro- 
fession, which h^follows,*is rough, but the oiiportunifies for dis- 
tinguishing himself are pf daily occurrence : a^ glorious jfecom- 
pence which repays his toil so much the more amply as it causes 
his worth to be the earlier recognised. • 

• 

I have often quoted to you General Curely ; a sub-lieute- 
nant with me in 1807, he was a general officer in 18X3. 

Yet, in 1 806, when twenty leagues in advance of our army, 
and at the head of twenty hussars of the 7th, he struck 'terror wato 

Leipsic, where there were 3,000 Prussians. 

• 

In 1809, fifteen leagues in as^vance of thetdivisibn to which 
he belonged, and at the head of 100 light* cavMry and^ussarl, 
drawn from the 7tli and 9th regiments/ traversed unperoeived 
the Austro-Italian afmy, which it was his object to reconnoitre, 
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and penetrated to the very middle ol* the general staiSi’ of the arch- 
duke^ commanding in chief. 

In 1812, at the head of 100 light cavalry of the 20th regi- 
ment, at Polosk^ he captured 24 pieces of ordnance, and took 
prisoner the general in chief of the Russian army. 

Ah, indeed ! this mai^, so valiant, so intrepid, so skilful, so 
indomitable of purpose, so collected, in his dangerous enterj^rises, 
whenever he commanded a detachment, was at once its surgeon, 
its veterinarian, shoemaker, cook, baker, farrier, up to the moment 
when, encountering the enemy, he shewed himself to be the most 
remarkable man of the grand army. 

When he was present in an affair, the men, whom he com- 
manded, were always more confident and more eager for action 
than others, and their deedshresponded to their feelings. 

Was a man of this description to be measured by the standard 
of the generalityi'and be kept below the level of praise which men of 
equal or superio?* rank, and moderate abilities, are so apt to heap 
upon distinguis]^ men ? CuHly served fifteen years, and all in 
time of war, before he was rewarded with an epaulette. Why 
had he to ]pvait so long for it ? because those, who had it in their 
power to ask for it for him, had not sufficient magnanimity to ac- 
knowWdge hia deserts. Thus ho vegetated on, until a colonel, 
a man of a spirit corresponding to his own, estimate<l him aright, 
and threw down the barrier which repressed his energies. His 
after rapid advancement was then only an act of the Strictest 
justice. Fpr, if previously it had been so sluggish, the blame 
rested upon others. 

If 1 dwell upon this fact, it is only as an example and a bea- 
con. Ifl*iio profession, so much as in the army, is it incumbent 
on a man to study most conscientiously those under his command, 
and derive every udvantage from their peculiar qualifications. In 
hone, nfso, ough^ the justice, wliich he dispenses to them, to be more 
complete, and divested all those petty foibles of self-love, un- 
worthy of a generous disposition, and which Wcomc a grave, and 



often irreparable, wrong, when they basely trammel genius, and 
deprive the cavalry of the services wliich the individual might have 
rendered it. Seniority is a claim, undoubtedly, and a very 
respectable claiin» too ; but it is not ^ the higliQ^st. The armies, 
in which too lyiuch importance has been attached to it, have in- 
variably been beaten ; whilst those, in which mm-it h^ not bee* 
doggedly subjected to its withering requirements, hg^^e been as 
invariably victorious. Where the merits are equal, seniority should 
have the preference. 

Tn 1815 Cutely' retired ; his mind was not of that stamp 
which knows how to cringe ; it was wounded and weary — 
ed upon his vital powers ; and his spirit fled, a few y^ars 
rejoin those of his noble compeers, who had died upon the field of 
battle, or perished upon the scaffold of the restoration. A wooden 
cross marks the spot where his body rests in the burial groui?d*of» 
the little hamlet, which, thirty ye^s before, he had quitted as a 
simple volunteer. Why did not death wait awhile for him ? He 
would have shaken off the dust from the flag, Which his humble 
straw conceals, A field of battle on the day of vicW>ry — a standard 
captured from the enemy — these were the only grave — the only 
shroud — worthy him. , • 

To me Curcly was the very model of a light cavaliiy man. 
During throe years, I fought by his siile, and his example and his 
advice are eternally engraven on my memory and on* my heart. 
It is by studying his character that I have formed a standard for 
all the qualities recpiisite to compose a distinguished cavalry officer ; 
and, if, at a subsequent period,* when left to myself, I have con- 
ducted some little successful affairs, I have often owed that suc- 
cess to the study and presence of the recollections, which he^ias 
bequeathed to me. 

• • • 

In order to be a good officer of an advance guard, it is not 
sufficient to be brave, and to command properly under fije : it fs 
requisite to bring the greatest possible iftilhber of men to bear upon 
that particular point, and to present them in tlmt order which 
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will best ensure a decisive blow being struck. Tbis second pai*t 
of our indispensable instruction is not the most brilliant ; but it is, 
perhaps, the most important : it is not to be acquired in garrison, 
and demands a host of conditions. 

A habit of estimating the health of men and horses ; a know- 
ledge of prompt reme/lies applicable in certain cases ; a daily and 
scrupulousHnspection of the saddlery; a knowledge of repairs to be 
made in it from time to time ; an inspection of the accoutrements 
and of the necessary repairs ; a providing of every thing useful 
for man and beast, without overloading the animal ; the mode of 
pn^kage properly understood ; regularity of the pace in columns 
enr^ute ; ?n eligible selection of sites for ‘bivouacs ; a constant 
mrtmllance of every thing that may affect the health of the horses ; 
a knowledge of the means of temporarily dispensing with the ser- 
vice.) of a faiTier ; theoretical knowledge of the use of the imple- 
ments contained in his hold-all ; a knowledge of the proper times for 
refreshment and sleep ; a study of the morale of the men under one's 
command ; a strict discipline, which restrains the troopers from ar- 
guing, when they have neither the guard room nor solitary confine- 
ment to apprehend ; a surveiUance, winch prevents the powers of 
the horse l^eing needlessly expended; a personal example to bo given 
in every possible situation, affording it with the greater firmness 
when l£iat situation becomes one of hardship and difficulty ; the be- 
ing able to inspire the troopers with an entire confidence, devotion, 
and energy ; these are what the theories of peace cannot teach ; 
these are what, in conjunction with courage, a military coUp d'ceU, 
and promptness of judgment in the field of battle, constitute a 
truly distinguished officer. ^ 

You have learnt many things in peace. The different drills, 
which you have been taught, will not be thrown away upon you, 
in consequence of their not having; had their application fully fol- 
lowed out. Youi^will retain, especially, from those severe studies, 
^hich Jiave worii down your bodies and your spirits, the spirit of 
discq^line, and individual kkill in the management of your weapons 
and your horses, which are the fundamental' points of all tactics. 
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For the rest, ^we shall cull that which is indispensable from that 
which is less useful, and we will direct all our attention, which has 
hitherto been too much distracted by a multitude of details, to 
those principal points, wliich ought to occupy it ejitirely. 

War,” s!hd General LassaUe to. me one day, ** is to the 
soldier, who has not previously quitt^ hjs gar|;ison, what th<? 
world is to the young man, who is leaving the forms of4iis school. 
It is the application of the theory.” 

Peace has caused the light cavalry man to acquire bad habits, 
which he must shake off in the field. The readiness with which 
all articles of clothing, equipment, and armament, are sent to 
different w^orkshops for the slightest repairs, and inde^ the/bli- 
gation to do so ; the cooking carried on in common through the 
sfpiadron ; the ridiculous custom of even allowing barbers to the 
squadron, &c., &c., all prevent a man’s being indepcndeift 
others. 

• • 

The great quantity of useless things, which the soldier pos- 
sesses ; those regulation trowsers, which he w^ears dismounted in 
cold weather ; those linen trowsers for the hot seaSon ; that luxu- 
ry of goods, which is of no use .but to cause him to despise his 
leather breeches, {5id to netessitate the use of a huge pd!*tinanteau, 

which breaks the back of his horse, will all, doubtless, be abau- 

• ® 

doned, as soon as the fii*st shot is fired. 

At present, the equipment of a* light cavalry soldier, or an 
hussar, appears to be designed solely for the purpose of giving 
him a complete outfit from garrison to garrison. I own that I 
cannot help raisjing my voice agaiist the non-military idea, which 
has presided for some years past, over this creation of unnecessary 
Wyants. ^ The cavalry officer, who has seen service, only knows 

1 . Would it not be a thousand times better, if men will cling to the notion 
that a soldier must have such a plentiful wardrobe, to have^waggdns attached to 
regiments, in which to carry all these changes of garment^ and into which to 
throw all the kit that a horseman should only carry^n time of pea<3f ? The 
hire of these waggons would not amount to rfu^h, and we should avoft the 
doubl^inconveniencc of falling or breaking down the horse, and distending tlie 
poHmanteau be3'ond its proper and iiseful proportions. — A uthor. 
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too well that a liiige portmanteau is speedily emptied in the field ; 
not by wearing out its contents ; but by the rapid loss of them. 
If the portmanteau were subsequently to remain empty, it w^ould 
only be a petty evil ; for it would be a pure question of money, 
and the colonels of corps would have nothing to complain of, but 
most unsiglitly pack ; but such is not the case, for the trooper 
always repjaces the useless effects, which he has thrown away, by 
all the rags which he can collect, and wdiich he would never have 
thought of picking up, if he had not had room to stow them away 
in. A light cavalry portmanteau, which will hold more than two 
shirts, and a hold-all, and, under its flap, a pair of boots, is not only 
ii^Jcss, but even dangerous. The fewer necessaries a trooper has 
the more he will take care of them, the more they will be adapted 
to his wants, and the easier they will be disposed of. The 
chasseurs of the imperial guard made, under my ow n eyes, the 
whole Russian campaign with only an hussar jacket, and a single 
pair of Hungariaji cloth trow’sers. 

One of the^ misfortunes attendant upon a state of peace, is, 
that neither the^ horse nor the arms of a trooper are his own. The 
dismounted men of the regiment, of whom there is always a con- 
siderable number, having to borrow the troop horses and accoutre- 
ments for their drill, ruin the mouths of tiic former, and soil the 
latter, 4 , thus dest;:oying the interest and that powerful j»assion of 
}>ossession, which a man always feels for those things which are 
touched by no hands but his own. 

In the army of bygone days, I have oftSi seen men refuse to 
take leaver of absence, in order to prevent others riding their 
horses and using their arms during their absence. 

From this feeling of property the most useful and noble con- 
sequences flow ; in time of war it is entire ; nothing wounds it, 
nothing assails it : the man is the sole master of whatever has been 
entrusted to his oare from the moment that he quits the garrison : 
his hor/<oand his arms forma portion of his existence; death, or a 
crime, so grave as to meli^disgrace, can alone deprive him of ^j^hem. 
If I had had the happiness of commanding 5"ou in war, as I h^i^'c 
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had the honoi^of doing in peace, I would have religiously main- 
tained the sacred right of each one of you in this particular, and 
the very youngest recruit, who had been entrusted with th^ charge 
of his horse, should not have been dismounted for ^ny individual — 
no, not for the i^ost useful officer of the regiment; who might have 
lost Ids own. * i 

It is in order to prepare you for a practical acquaintance with 
advance posts, that I have committed my recollections to paper, 
forming this species of manual, which I present unto you ; an(]^ 
that I have made these preliminary remarks, which arc, in a mea- 
sure, a preface to them. During the nine months, that I have had 
the honor of commanding you, or rather of being the^father^of 
our family, our common efforts have been crowned with success, 
since the regiment, which had suffered by the transfer of the old 
soldiers to other corps, now numbers nine hundred troopers 
for field service. These results liave sprung from your zeal ; lie, 
who is a good soldier in garrison, ought to be the honor of the 
army in time of war. 

1 cannot multiply copies of this manuscript, ii^ order to pre- 
sent one to each of you : to save this trouble, 1 must therefore 
print it. As to its style, I abandon it to criticism. Mj object 
has been, not to make a book? but to be clear and explicit. I have 
c‘onoeived, moreover, that the prom])titude of the cqmpilation«will 
add to the usefulness of the information contained in it, and I 
have hastened to tlirow my recollections on paper as fliey oc- 
curred to my memor^^ Thus, 1 repeat to you, these pages do 
not contain a theory, IKligest of what I have heard, but rather a 
recital of what I have scon ; a conversation, which ought to be 
consulted rather than learnt off by heart, and which is by no means 
designed to be repeated by rote. According to my idea, repetition 
by rote is useless ; it is only indispensable in schools : moreover, 
it is the knowledge of men of nujiler^tg talents, who alji^ays find 
it more convenient to tax their memory than to* exercise their 
judgment. * 

Several points wdll probably appear to you to be treated with 
too great minuteness, or^to be too often repeated^ very likely 



ttiay be the case ; but, if I am guilty of this fault/ 1 shall console 
myself for it with tlie refleetioii that, when instruction is to be coii- 
^oyed, it is better to be too dittiise than too concise. Moreover, 
suspend your j-’ulgiuent tuitil you have seen th.^‘ application ; you 
will then, j>oi*haps, accuse me of having committed the contrary 

«r 

error. 

« * 

Study is the iirmory, from w hich you wdll draw your weapons 
in the day of battle. Careful study assists thought and prompti- 
tude of action ; and thought find promptitude of action is the 
secret of the model officer. To no profession is that saying of a 
v^i eat man so aj)plicable as to light cavalry — Promptitude is genius. 

Theoretical instruction can only be imparted, encumbered by 
shackles, which tlie activity of w^arfare shakes off. The unim- 
passioned method, which essentially belongs to it, oppresses and 
fetters the brilliant dreams of the ardent imaginations of a youth 
who has not been hurried away in a career like our’s — who has only 
w itnessed an action from a distant point. Often also, this young 
man, wdio at an after period will confer Iionor upon our advance 
posts, placed at the commoncemeiii of his career under a corporal- 
ism, pervading all ranks, wdiic|i nev^er reasons on the wherefore of 
things, '^grows disgusted, bcH:ausc he^meets ^vfth no response to his 
burning thoughts, and perceives merely a dry formula, wdiere, un- 
der other circumstances, he would have acknowledged a fact. Let 
him ever learn patiently whatever is taught to him. Hereafter 
he wull be able to make the application of it. The first shot that 
13 fired, lie w ill be reliev ed from thraldoii^-he will shake off the 
dupt of the riding school and of the barrack room — his chest will 
dilate — his eyes will pierce beyond the horizon — battle theories, 
which he has learned, will regulate his movements, which will 
derive their readiness of execution from the instruction jireviously 
imparted. This future, which ,1 have drawn, is perhaps at this 
moment close r.t band to liim. Let him recall to mind the leaden 
sole^ attached to t4ie buskin of the Roman recruit. 

As regards instruction, one is not rich hi it on the day of 
application, cxce^it when one \b too rich. ' In that eventful day it 
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is too lafo Jo b(^ learning: it is the time tVir selecting what is ne- 
cessary, and dismissing what is useless from the memory.' Fur- 
ther, war presents so many different chances, so many complicated 
positions, tliat the |•emainder of our instruction nia^ find an unex- 
}>ected applicatior^; and, if this application were to occur, were it 
only once in our lives, it would repay a year of travailT 

• • * M 

When the men of my standing first took tlie field, thdy knew 
nothing, and our studies at the military academy having formed us 
into foot soldiers, we made our deh'At as but sorry troopers. Our 
education was carried on under the clashing of sabres, which often 
decimated our ignorant and unskilful ranks. Our desire to do 
well, our enthusiasm, were not sufficient. At every step wey 
checked by this fatal ignorance. We wanted, w'hat you possess — 
theory. With infinite trouble, we. became better troopers than 
you are at present, but not equal to what you probably will be;. 
We have had the advantage over you of witnessing those splendid 
fields of Jena^ Friedland^ Wagram^ EplaUy and M&scoio^ which 
hardened our bodies and ripened our judgments. Soldiers of the 
great captain, actors in the sublimcst of dramas, we have been 
enabled to deduce the practical causes of victory and reverses. 
Glorious days are di*awung near also for you ; let us hope that you 
will only study in the* book of “victory. 

Your friend, • 

F. De Brack, 

Lt, Col. Commanding the 
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I'llAPlEJl 1 


OF TIIK Ol3JKrT OF LIGHT C^VVALT^Y. 

Question. What is the objrrt of li^lit cai'ahy hi the field V 
Answer. To feel tlio way and to protect oiir army, * 

Q. Hoio does it accomplish this object ? 

A. It precedes our column, feeling on tlieir flanks, surrouiid- 
ing them, and covering them with a watchful and doteriiihu'd. 
courage ; following the enemy .^tep by step ; wearying and harass- 
ing him ; counteracting his designs*; wearing put liis forces in 
detail ; destroying his magazines, carrying 1ms convoys ; anti 
finally compelling him to exhaust in delfpmive measures thl! offen- 
sive strength, from which he would otherwise have derived great 
ad\'antage.s. ^ 
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CHAPTER II 


OF THIS LEADER IN TUB FIELD. — OF THE OFFICER < 

Q. What does the word leader^' signify ? 

A. It signifies the head — the example. 

Q. What are the principaH- qualities of a commandant of light 
cardlry in the day of action ? 

4. I. A correct judgment, a cool mathematical appreciation of 
the iixateriel of hi.s own forces, and those of the enemy 

II. That rapid and unfailing coup d’ceil, which takes in at a 
glance, and is assured of, the moral feeling of the troops which he 
commands, and of those which he is about to attack. 

III. That glance, which, no matter from what side he enters 
upon the field ot action, comprehends it at once as a whole, and in 
its minutest deti^-ils of distances, natural advantages, possibilities, 
and impo3.sibilities, for attack, defence, and retreat. 

IV. Promptitude and decision in action, 

V. An enthusiasm, which carries all before it. 

VI. That intrepidity which despairs of nothing, and which 
rallies^ detachments when in the most desperate condition. 

VII. That sangfroid, wdiich never changes countenance, and 
enforces our subordinates to view matters with no eyes but our 
own ; add to these qualities, the bravery, which gives the jDxample, 
and the justice which munificently recompenses, and you have the 
man of a thousand, who, in every circumstances, will have in hand 
a hundred squadrons, as if they were but one, will carry them along 
with him, halt them as though they were a single individual, 
carry off, or snatch the victory, and command her as a hand- 
maiden. 

This combination of qualities ^sminently existed in Napoleon ; 
next to him, in ^Frederic, Massena, Soult, Ney, KUber, Desaix, 
)ffoche, Landes, More,nd, and Lassalle.* 

' ' ^ ( 

• An unworthy national jealousy has caused the author to exclude the name 
of Wellinfcton from this list Translator. 
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The external appearance and manner of a leader are narrowly 
scrutinized. This he should never forget ; he should never allow 
any thing to be read therein except that whic}\ he is willing 
should be perused. * 

Thus, wlie^ it is necessary that, in conducting an expedition, 
the secret of which is entrusted to him alone, his «ien should not 
be able to penetrate it premature^, the knperturbality of the* 
leader should prevent distrust from crecj»ing into their ranks, 

Q. Where is the post of the leader in an affair ? 

A. Invariably at the point of command. • 

Q. But may there not he several points of command ? 

A. Ko . there can lie but one for the practical leader ; thus, 
for instance, wlien this leader on the field of battle ^comm?inds 
several squadrons formed in echellon, which he purposes advancing 
in succession, he ought to restrain his impetuosity, and not put 
himself at the head of the leading squadron except under very 
peculiar circumstaDCOs. It is much more correct for him to Tmrl • 
the leading squadron at the enemy, ^ and put himself at the head 
of the second : b}’' adopting this plan, he takes in the whole at a 
glance, and he holds all his troops in hand, whom quickly 

cause to participate in the success of the attack, shijuld such be the 
result, and whom he usefully keeps together in case of a failure. 

If some part^ular circumstaJhce should induce him to believe 
his post to be at the head of the leading squadron, he ought not to 
proceed thither without previously giving to the commandants of 
the other squadrons orders so precise that they can never be in 
doubt, whatever phases the action may present ; and, .as soon as 
ever he can, he ought to jejoin the squadrons which he has quitted* 

In a retreat, on the other hand, the leader ought always to be 
with the rear guard, taking care to detail for the adv§.noe guard 
one of those officers, upon whom»he has the greatest reliance, and 
30 to regulate his inarch as to preserve his order and his paces. 

There is one case in which the leader ought to head the 
• attack ; it is, when the body, which he commands, is formed up 
either in line or in column ; thei^ he proceeds in ^|ront, and is 
the first engaged : but, the position won, he thrdws up the charac- 
ter of frst soldier, and resumes that of the wStinoeuvrcr, 

Q. IVhat ought the leader to do on the around, under fire, and 
previous to the charg^ f 
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A. He sliould study morale of bis men ; prfss down from 
right to left at the distance of four f»aces in front of his line ; ad- 
dress a word here to an officer, and one there to a soldier ; enliven, 
stimulate Uiem ; embrace the opportunity of calling the men by 
their names, and thus prove to them that he does not, and wiJI 
not, lose sight of them. , ^ 

c 

On the field of‘^batUe, a man is shewn in his true colors : 
there is no longer any mask, any concealment — his passions are 
paramount — his soul is laid bare ; any one wdio can read, and is 
^yilling to read, the countenance, lias the book before him ; there, 
deceit is struck dumb ; the heroes of the anti* chamber, the know- 
ing ones of the drawing room, the Zieltens of petty warfare,* the 
gallopers to and fro in time of peace, no longer carry their heads 
so ikgh ; tftiere, woe betide the face which blanches under tliis or 
that cliaco, the epaulettes, or the embroidery, which duck at the 
whistling of a round shot, with too great tenderness for his coek- 
ade«; justice, complete justice, is rendered to all ; woe to him, 
who is condemned at this universal tribunal, where honor alone 
presides — he is ‘fallen beyond redemption. Under fire, equality 
declared by courage, then the selection of the bravest amongst 
the brave by the voice of the brave themselves, — this will excite 
no blushes biit^those of enthusiasm and of ]>ride ! 

It is necessary that the leader should infuse himself into his 
regiment il* such a manner that his personal actions hurry on, or 
retard, the action of tlie whole : that his corps form but one body 
with Inmself, tllat its thoughts should be his own, and its confi- 
dence that which he imparts to it ; but tliis confidence should be 
most intimate, entire, instinctive, which whispers to tlie soldier in 
every position, He is there, and that is enough, 

A leader, who does not hold his men in hand, and who does 
not move them as one man, is unworthy of Ids position. 

The harvest, which the officer has sown, is to be reaj^ed upon 
the battle field ; the more eminent that his previous services have 
been, the greater the reputation that he has acquired for justice, 
decision, cotirage^ information,' and care for his men, the more 
completely will he unite, as into a faggot, the various wills of the 
whole, <0 convert them intp one single one, his own. 

+ An expression of Lassallf's. — A/thor. 
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There oilght to be but one will in a corj)s, that of the head ; 
thib is indispensable, under the penalty of the destruetioii of all 
discipline, and the rapid demoralization of the corjis. 

Tlie greatest misfortune that can befall a corps, next to the 
cc»wa!*(b*ce of iti^ leader, is the ignorance and idleness of this same 
chief; for favoritism and intrigue always follow clo^ at their heels. 

• 

The leader, who flatters himself that hb conceals his weak 
points from the knowledge of his soldiers, is an ass. The soldier 
knows him a great deal better tlian he knows himself ; let liim 
then e.m}>loy his time in endeavors to correct, and not to gloss 
over, his faults. 

Egotism on the part of a leader is not merely a defect ; it is 
a vice which tarnishes* his most brilliant qualities, and dop^.ves 
liim of three fourths of his moral influence over his subordinates. 

The leader, who does not feel that his regiment is himself, 
and who, in the day of privations or of rewards, insulates himtedf 
in selfish considerations, remains an isolated being — he is con- 
demned to he so. • • 

In an affair, when danger is at the highest, tkti leader ought 
coolly to distinguish the bravest ; the affair being ^ver, he ought 
to take no repose. 

When bivoua^iiig in front of the enemy, the leajjer ought 
to take but one lialf of the rest which his subordinates do. The 
military regulations, granting to him more horsey than tut any 
other offieor, point out to him his obligations of watchfulness and 
])ersonal fatigues. , • 

The whole time that*a campaign lasts, repose is interdicted 
to him ; and he ought never to be more watchful than when ho 
makes his men repose ; it touches his honor. * 

After an affair, if the vrounded are brought to the bivouac, 
he ought to have them placed in the vicinity of his temporary 
shelter, in order to watch over the attention paid to them ; if they 
are destitute of straw, he ought to give up his own to them. 

If any prisoners have been made, the leader, ought to take ^ 
them under his special protection, and lighten* their conditicni ^by 
assurancres and attention : if they are wounded, be will have their 
wounds dressed along With those of his own nicn. 
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If a detachment of another regiment, cavalry br infantry, be 
in the neighborhood of his own, the leader ought to proceed some 
paces in front of this detachment, and display lively marks of 
affection : the example will be quickly followed, and this detach- 
ment will becom-', part of the family. 

t 

In the caippaign of 1809, a battalion of the 7th light infantry 
* was detached^ with Uie 7th hussars, to which I belonged. This 
infantry was received with open arms by the hussars. The friend- 
ship, which these two corps formed for each other was so strong, 
that, after it had been remarked that 7 ajid 7 would make 14, the 
hussars replied to the challenge, “ JVAo goes there The 14th 

hussars” and the infantry, The 14th light infantry this frater- 
nity quickly had an opportunity of displaying itself, for we were 
attf^ked i^t some leagues from Ratisbon by very superior forces, 
and we should have been overpowered, but for the mutual ardor 
and devotion with which it inspired us. 

Some leaders, who have received orders to bivouac their 
’ men, go to work in a hum drum sort of way ; and, whilst they are 
thus uselessly frittering away the time, and exhausting the strength 
of their horses, other regiments dismount, take up their quarters, 
and forestal all the provisions and forage : this is a fault of a 
double dye on. the part of the officer commanding the regiment 
thus robbed, and cannot fail to have a discouraging influence on 
the minds of the men. * i 

The true war officer possesses a foresight which enables him 
to fia correctly^ beforehand every halt of his division, or of his bri- 
gade, and the room which his regiment or his detachment will 
occupy hi bivouacking ; to- take this up at once or leisurely : to 
post himself a hundred paces to either right or left ; near to, or 
distant from, a wood, a brook, and especially a village, is by no 
means a ^matter of indifference : in the long run, the physical 
powers of his regiment will dcfjiend upon this selection. Of two 
leaders of equal merit, one of whom is a good, and the other an 
indifferent, selector of bivouacs, the first at the end of^ campaign 
will bo able to shew a numerous and well mounted body, while 
the other ’^ill have only a ievi half starved horses. 

Often, wlv?n columns are proceeding towards the enemy, two 
regiments will cross eacl^ other’s path, and angry feelings are the 
consequence. It is almost always the fault of the commandant : 
if he has received orders to proceed to the^ front, he should pass 
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parullel to on his flank • if ho mu>sT f>a!!‘s through it, ho 

should despatch immediately a rnessagfe ro its commandant to that 
effect, or rather he should personally communicate the necessity of 
it to him : every thing will then be done without confusion, and 
those bitter feelings betAveen o»ie regiment; and •another, which 
have often such sad and enduring consequences, wiU be avoided. 

The responsibility attaching to an oflicer .commanding a light * 
corps is a heavy burden to him who forms a proper estimate of his 
duties ; in many eases, the safety of the whole army is entrusted to 
him, and, under all circumstances, the lives of his men and the 
honor of his standard are in his hands. A colonel of light troops, 
on entering upon a campaign, ought first to assemble his officers, 
and afterwards his non-commissioned officers, and remind them of 
the duty devolving up6n them, and of the coufidenee •ivhich^ he 
feels that they will perform it with that vigor, intelligence, jictivily, 
and conscientiousness, whieli are iiidispeiisable. 

He oug’lit to hold out to tliem in prospecti\e the rewards 
which will be heaped upon th<‘ni, and Avliieh he will use his best 
exertions to obtain for them. • • 

He should then point out to them the gradually descending 
scale of responsibilit}’ through all ranks, and warr? them that he 
will exact of eacli individual the strict performance (fi* his duty. 

Whosoever, uo matter Avho, sjiall not, either through negli- 
gence or ignorance, •be equal^to the duties of his situation> thereby 
compromising the general safety and the honor of the regiment, 
he will at once deprive him of his coiiinKiiid, and*ordiu’ hlhi to 
the supernumerary rank, or to the rear. 

Having passinl his word to this Mfect, ho must religious!}^ 
observ'o it, evinciug au ufitii'ing zeal to obtain the rewards for 
them, and a stubborn inflexibility in carrying out [»uriishments. 

Ill the jiroseuce of the eiieiuy,^tho officer ought never to quit 
his proper place on the field, not even inclining ever so little to 
eitlior right or left. This obligation is imposed iqion him by th^ 
requirements of the service ; it is strongly urged upon him by 
that instinct, that fatalism, peculiarly natural to the soldier. I 
have known officers severely wounded! ITy round shpt, wd^ch struck 
them when they were not in their proper place^ and who, retired 
these ten years back, have still said to roie with bitterness, • IlF I 
had been in my proper place^ that wr aid not have happened to 
me.” If they were to live fifty y(‘ap longer, thb idea would con- 
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slantly haunt tlioni. Tlioy 'will attrihute to tins luAlt all tho nii.s- 
Tortunes ’ of their li\ es. 

The chill ^ routine of peace has taught the olTieer <h*testabh' 
habits ; it has persuaded him that, provided he ^does not rim the 
risk of being plaeed in arrest for late turning ou( to the trumpet 
or bugle, thatf provided he can manccuvrc a section indiffe rently 
well, he is act^jally an oflScer ; and that he is at liberty to cmplcn\ 
to consume, to thoroughly dissipates, in the coffee house all the 
time which is not taken up in these corporaVs duties. This con- 
viction has been further strengthened in his mind by thc^ exorbitant 
jiroferenee which is given to seniority. 

I>y virtue of this law, which destroys all sc‘lf love-, all ambi- 
tion to excel, the meanest talents arc sure to hold a superior rank 
to fiiose of the highest order, without making the slightest etfort ; 
conseciuently, in regiments at the prescnit day, the jirincipal thing 
for an oflicer is not his iutelligeime and zeal, nor e\'en the notice 
ofvhe inspecting general; but his position on the seniority roll. 
War will sweep away this error of peace with a rudci hand. 

(3ne man is born a general ; another, a corporal : the destiny 
of both must fulfilled ; it is a law of justice and of duty which 
the innate feejings of both will be the first to bring about. 

Such and such an officer may be a second lieutenant, and a 
lieutenant of chasseurs : then hb ought to oxcjiange into the cui- 
rassiers : another one ought to quit tiie cavalry of reserve as soon 
as pg^sible, for the command of a squadron of hussars. Sucli and 
.such an officer ought never to be made a colonel ; another one, 
who is a non-commissioned officer to-day, ought to .stride over 
every rank, and pause not till ho find himself at the head of a 
regiment. But a reason must be assignetl oven for an act of jus- 
tice, and,J:his only war can give. 

If an officer wishes to succeed, he should "prepare hijnsolf ; 
he should instruct himself; he should employ every moment in 
rflastering his profession in its minutest details ; he should know 
what are all the duties of a trooper ; in garrison his colonel should 
be convinced that he knows lipw to rub down a horse, and to clean 
arms and accoutrements ; a man cannot give orders on subjects of 
wljict he is ignoraiit., ^ 

Let him, who wushes to be an officer in reality, instead of 
wasting his time at a coffee house, consort^ with men from whom 
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he can derive'informatiun ; let him visit tlie various infirmaries at 
the time of the daily visits of the surgeons and veterinarians ; let 
him observe theii* treatment ; let him converse with men, who 
have distinguished themselves, with the soldiers who h^ve seen 
hard service, aiy^l are to be met with iir the regiftient or garrison 
to which he belongs ; let liiiu carefully watch the foremen of the 
workshops, as to how they make, or repair, the harjiess, clothing,* 
and arms, and let him, without any false shame, put his ow n hand 
to the work ; the knowledge that he will thus acquire wdll bo of 
the greatest service to him in the field, wdll prevent his ever being 
at a loss, and will cause him to bo selected for every detached 
command, wliich, separating him from his corps, and making him 
independent, will open up the path to him of honor and that pro- 
motion which is his due. • ^ 

If he has the advantage of being in the same garrison with 
troops of other arms, he will* hasten, at such times as his duties 
leave him at liberty, to the arsenals, to those works which cx«ite 
military genius, to the polygon* of our artillery, to the brigade 
ground of the infantry ; and there afone he will ^tiniate the re- 
lations which the difl’eront arms bear to each other ; he will form 
his opinion as to the difiiculties and possibilities o^the attack and 
the defence, whilst taking into his calculation the Rapidity of the 
various formations, the distances oj: the range of tire, &c. 

And, if on thfe frontici'^ or during an armistice, for(Slgu troops 
should be in his front, let him visit their advance posts, their 
bivouacs, their barracks : let him attend their drilf grounds, and 
let his military coup d'coil faithfully retain such improvq^nents as 
he may recognise amongst them, and ’enrich his own service witli 
them on his return. 

Finally, let the officer remember that skill is the wight thing ^ 
and that, in despite of every things right will triumph. 

One of the most fortunate circumstances which ought to 
.excite the emulation of an officer at the commencement of £is 
•career, is the being posted to a regiment fit at all points for ser- 
vice, and the finding himself commafided by expert* and skilful 
leaders : let the young officer, thus happily siti^ted, be in no^ 
hurry to rise above his first position. IJvery^thing that he«ii^ets 

m 

* Places apart by the French for the instruction of artillery, and en~ 

( losed with works reseniblmg a fortificaAjon.— Translator. 


15 
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with is a study, and a study of the richest descjriptioii for hiuj ; 
let him take advantage of it, in order to ground himself thorough- 
ly ; at a subsequent period, he will find that he lias not been losing 
time, for, no matter to what height his fortune and his reputation 
shall hereafter rdise him, every thing will appear easy to him : his 
first lessons wdU have a mighty influence over all his future career. 

Under all circumstances never strike but at the head : he is 
responsible for every thing : to act otherwise would be to pass an 
affront upon command, and be an act of iiijustiee. If a trooper 
flit badly, punish his captain ; if he be badly instructed, punish 
the captain instructor ; if he be ignorant of what his duties are on 
such and such a post, punish the officer commanding it. The 
head is the primary source of every thing ; it is the head that 
mus<? be iflinished : he, who acts otherwise, conjm-es up for hiiri- 
sclf a host of useless shuffles, brings every thing to a stand still, 
ruins discipline, brings command into disfavor, and low^ers his own 
credit, by proving that he knows not how the service should be 
carried on. 

The natural turn of ofJicers differs widely : one officer has 
that adapted for the field of battle ; another, one that encers into 
regimental details ; a third possesses an eye from whicli nothing 
connected with order and interior economy escapes. Tlie really 
superior officer possesses an eye of two distinct powers ; but as 
the really*, superior officer is not oftcii to be ?net with, the com- 
mandant should entrust special duties to those who are best fitted 
for tliem, witliGut, however, for this, burying alive, as it were, usc^ 
fill and active men, so as to be injurious to tlieir merited promo- 
tion, and provided also that the rest of the officers have no jirac- 
tical knowledge of the nature of the Service entrusted to these 
specials. 

Sometimes a body of offieprs, or non-commissioned officers, 
is sluggish, and devoid of energj^, activity, life. This is almost 
aljvays the fault of the commandant of the regiment ; but it is 
occasionally to be traced to two or three influential persons in the 
lower grades, who have established themselves as the leaders of the 
pack, whoih thev^ comrades have recognised in that capacity, and 
«who give the toxie a^d quality to the corps. Let the commandant 
discover the cause of thid circumstance so destructive to efficiency, 
and eventually to discipline, and let him root it out fortliwith. 
It is no more possible to command a rogirfient destitute of spirit 
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tlimi for the most skilful pilot to have a vessel under control on 
the high seas, when the sails are flapping listlessly Xgainst the 
masts. • , 

One of the* misfortunes attaching to the position of a com- 
mandant is the* restraint imposed by the dignity of that position 
on the thorough expansion of friendly* intercoufto with his infe- 
riors ; that friendship, which would find it so delightful, when it 
has discovered merit and attachment, to raise the individuals to 
their proper level, to establish between them and liimself a frater- 
nal and complete equality, at those moments when the inteiwals 
of duty allowed the distinction of grades to be partially forgotten. 

Sometimes, a kind heart, suffering from its isolation, resigns 
itself to this weakness so agreeable, and at the bottojn so honora- 
ble, when it is founded upon esteem : the man is right, tlffe com- 
mandant is wrong j especially, if the inferiors, whom he honors 
with this aAeetion, forget tliemselvcs, and often, without intend- 
ing it, lose sight of their friend’s position as their commandant. 
Jle, who familiarly associates with lys inferiors, pught especially to 
have that firmness which will prevent his ever being led away by 
this intimacy into a lowering of tone which would elicit a failure 
of respe^*t. Ho ought, so to speak, to proporti<»n the degree, to 
wliich he lets himself down, to his moral superiority, and especially 
to tlie intellect aiijil knowledge of the world of those inferiors, on 
whom ho bestows a brotherly confidence. The commandant, who 
finds his superiority only in his rank, and whose mind j|f narrow 
and character weak, OJight to abstain fi’om similar familiarities, for 
his personal dignity and that of his position will be speedily com- 
promised. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CLOTHING. — EQUIPMENTS. 

f 

It is ill war time that we at once perceive the inconvenience of 
those clothes, which in garrison we require to sit so close to the 
shajpe, of those boots, which wo must needs have fit to such a 
nicetj. When we arrive at the bivouac, the tightly confined limbs 
can obtain no rest ; the boots, dried before the fire, shrink upon the 
feet swollen with fatigue ; the thin soles give way and refuse to 
be of any usb : one would give a good deal at this juncture to bo 
able to exchange his clothing for a comfortable suit and an easy 
pair of boots ; but the time has gone by, and the individual must 
mako«ihis campaign in the most fatiguing manner, and see his 
finery converted into rags, for its straitness makes it rend in every 
direction, and in such a mannfer as to be beyond repair. 

It is in circu^nstances of this nature that the usefulness of 
those much despised hold-alls is felt, and which are thrown aside 
in peace. He, who has neither thread, nor needles, nor wax, nor 
scissors, nor buttons, nor knife, n«r awl, betakes himself to borrow- 
ing ; but leifders are rare, because those, who nave these things, 
are provident, and because the foresight, ivhich led them to pro- 
vide themselves with them, teaches them to keep them for their 
own necessities. 

Young ollioers ! attend to the adviao which my experience 
furnishes ; never carry a large portmanteau ; it will only be trou- 
blesome to y^ou. 

6dr An officer, whatever his-^nk may be, requires no more 
necessaries than a private trooper. 

Two jackets, two pair of cloth trowsers, three or four 
shirts, two pair of boots, are amply sufficient for a campaign of 
eighteen months ; provided that these necessaries are new, of a 
gopd quality, and, fit properly. Let a hold-all, well furnished 
with thread, buttons,' needles, &c., form part of the kit, and let 
this hold-all bo put in requisition for the slightest repairs that may 
be necessary. With these precautions, yoif will save yourself a 
world of trouble ; of trifles, which may grow into misfortunes, and 
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which will have more inllueucc than you can auticipate ou your 
future military career. 

Certain articles wear out more rapidly than others ki a cam - 
paign ; of this number are boots : let those that you supply your- 
self with have th4ck soles, studded with small nails : let them bo 
large, and at least J of an inch longer than the fo<ft. Straps sooi^ 
break ; have some spare pairs, and fasteti thbm to *your trow^sers, 
not with buttons sewn on, which speedily come off, but with brass 
studs : carry somo of these buttons in your hold-all. 

Pantaloon buckles break : have two or three of them in your 
liold-all. Spurs are liable to break ; have a third pair in your 
portmanteau. 

The best trowsers for campaigning, and wbicli alo^e I would 
allow' officers to w ear, are those called d la Lassafle*^' they are 
large, furnislied with pockets, and* the false leatlier boots attached 
to them, whilst preserving them* from wearing too rapidly, can^re- 
ceivc splashes of mud with impunity, because a touch of the sponge • 
w ill in a moment free them from that ^urce of danyiness and filth. 

One can also put over the riding trowsers, leather spatter- 
dashes, buttoning down the side. They possess tke advantage of 
being removable on arrival at the ground, and can*be cleaned by 
themselves ! but there is also a great inconvenience attaching to 
them, viz. : that thcji increase the number of articles o^ clothing, 
and require a certain time to put them on the legs. Every thing 
which simplifies the clothing of alight trooper, and jiccele rates the 
act of dressing, fultilling one of the first conditions of our mobility, 
appears to me preferable. • * 

The shako is an inconvenient head dress : it parries a sabre 
cut indifferently ; and, so far from fending off the rain from 
running down into the cravat, it is such a capital conductor of 
it, that not a drop* is lost. Let t}|^ officers make their cap covers 
in such a fashion that the lowu^r extremity, being neatly folded up, 
and fastening to the front, can be let to fall upon the neck, wlien 
tire rain is heavy. 

Very often officers, in order to •hawe a ligli^r slfako, desire 
the manufacturers to make them of cloth or pasteboard said to bc^ 
water proof, or of very thin leather. Gihey are wrong foi^tbreo 
reasops. Pirst, a shako of this kind offers no protection against 
a sw^ord cut ; secondly, M/ soon gei.s out of shape ; thirdly, it swells 
immeasurably in wet weather, and shrinks up again ^so with the 
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Bun, that it cannot ho kept upon the liead, nhi(‘h ii, luirtr^ 
derably. ' 

Never calry into the field any thing but a stoat leather shako, 
and take the precaution of securing it by a chin strap whicli will 
not readily give wa}". 

, At^rsiinfel saAv the metal helmets of the cuirassiers cut 
completely through by sflbre cuts, and how many troopers have T 
seen killed in consecpience of their having lost their shakos. 

Elegance in war is usefulness^ and freservatlon. Let all lea- 
ther articles, A^hieli are i)olished in time of peace, be greased in 
wartime: you will find it advaniageons in many rcspecl-a ; the 
first advantage will be that you dispense with the cajTiage of a 
number qf brushes, embarrassing by their niiinber, their weight, 
and their size : the second, that your leather articles will last 
longer ; the third, that they willbe rendt^red liiss })eniieable to .wet. 

"When these articles are wet, be on your guard against drying 
' them before the fire ; especially too quickly. 

One of th^ most troublesome pieces of eipiipniont is the small 
filing of tl\e sword. This arises from the weight which it supports, 
and which is actually doubled by the bad habit which obtains, 
of wearing it *too long. It is necessarv' to look iroin time to tirm^ 
and see in wliat condition it is, and repair it the moment that 
there is a;py appearance of the siitcliiUg giving way ; for, if it laiJ, 
away will go the sword to a certainty, and what is a trooper with- 
out sword ? , It would doubtless be far better if this sling wen* 
attached to the belt by a double headed stud* ; but, such not hav- 
ing been'introduced, you must often look at the sowing in order 
to satisfy yourself that it is not yicldifig. 

The leather sword knot is not convenient in actual war. 
Once belbre the enemy, it should be returned for good and all t(» 
the portmanteau, and its place supplied by a po‘'cket handkerchief, 
rolled up and twisted school-boy fashion : a handkerchief tlius pre- 
pared sits w^ell to the wTist, and wards off the heaviest sabre cuts. 

An officer ought to wear next his skin a liglii elastic girdle 
of leather,“or o^‘ strong cKjth, into which he Ccaii put a few pieces 
«of gold — this is his purse. It would not be a bad plan either were 

the** dfficer of light caiUlry to sew a few of these pieces between 
the cloth and the lining of one of the oldest of his jackets. ^ 

♦.'VYe conceive ll at the button, hole's in the ‘?Ung would wear out even 
sooner than tli^ present stitching^. — 
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hi Ills trovvsors* pockets lie ouglit to cfiny a blank ineinoraii. 
<luiii book and a o'ood pencil; a Miiall pocket compass; a pewter 
i>])Oon ; and a knife containing, in addition to its ordinary blade, 
pcmkiiife, a liorse jiricker, a pnticli, a lancet, and a steel. Li 
add- to prevent tTiis knife from being lost, it woifld be useful to 
*iavo a lioK‘ drilTed tlirongli the lower part of the handle, for a 
stiiiig to j»ass through, the other end of w'hicli shoiiTd be fastene<l i 
o the trovvser’s po('ket. 

Jlis pock(‘t handkorcliief he w'ill carry in his shako. 

Tlie small portmanteau, that he wall Lave upon the horse# 
iarli he ridtvs, w ill contain the requisites for tlie toik‘tte, a shirt, 
a /air of stockings a handkerohiof, a hold-all, similar to that of 
he chasseur, a suiall <piautity of linen for binding up wounds, a 
i.iall ivriting portfolio ^*ontaining a f<;w^ sheets of [hijmm*, i^dc, pifcu- 
ih', pens, wafers, and a stick of Indiiin ink and a earners liair 
brush. 

I nder the rider, and on Ills saddle fastened by a conti'O stra^>, 
there will bo a double pocket w’allet made of strong ticking, or 
c:>nvas ; the off pocket will eontaiu the rider's provisrous ; the near 

a feo<l of oats. ^ 

'r]i(‘ po< kets of tlie olficer’s shabraque w^ill eontoin, the one a 
i<<.‘-sebcig f 'Idcd up, and the other his tobacco j>ipe. 

li.e tobacco ])o».ch wif be slung to the rider's sword. 

If ilu; ofhciT possesses a telescope, it will bo slung across his 
.e^ulders, « • 

As to his brandy, he have a small goatskin to hold i^, which 
is the best kind of flask, as it is not liable to be broken, he will 
stow it in liis wallet. * 

Vj)OU his led liopso, the ofljc(»r ought to put, not a portman- 
teau, wdiicli alwayij takes a long timg in fixing, and then not fitting 
(H’opeily, w'hich crushes the saddle below it, slips, and is lost in a 
night march, and which can be easily stolon, as the ropi‘3 which 
fasten it can bo cut in a moment ; wdiich galls the horse, requires 
to be unpacked every time that tl^ereis a necessity for opening it ; 
and which adds to these inconveniences that of Ijtiing almost al- 
ways made of a soft, s])ong’y, leather, and of npvor* prutceding its 
contents from the rain — but a pair of st<Ai^ saddle bags cov?'i%d 
witli^water Y>i‘oof leather. Those saddle bags ought to be of moch^- 
rate dimensions, and themselves fix^d strongly a piece of \.ery 
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stout leather, v\hu*h forms a covering* to the saddle on which it is 
placed, and is fastened to rings to prevent its slipping. They 
will be secured by a stout girth, wdiich buckles under tiie horse's 
belly, so as not to jolt and thus impart a double motion to their 
contents. 

The off \>ag will contain linen and clothes. 

The near one >vill Ijold provisions. Care must be taken that 
the bags are of equal weight 

The opening of the bags will he on the outside, so as to ena- 
^ble the contents being got at witliout unpacking. 

Upon the led horse, between tlie saddle bags, will be placed a 
kettle, a large tin saucepan, and a sickle with its luindle. 

The ofticer will take care that his provision bag contains salt, 
pepper, garlic, onions, or shalots, and \'in(‘gar, for seasoning is 
especially required in campaigning. T would also recommend him 
to take some sugar : it is of great comrort on certain occasions. 
NV'ithcr will he forgot to carry tinder, some matches and wax 
candles, as the liglit wliioh they will afford him will be of the 
greatest servieb, when he takes up his quarters for the night. 

Officers occasionally put their toilette articles in their car- 
touche box *, this is a bad practice ; for, wlion they require car- 
tridges, they liave to borrow' them from the ti oopiu-s. An officer’s 
pouch, crpially with trooper’s, .*s intended to carry cartridges, and 
nothing tlse. 

Cloaks are issued to the troopers to protect them, as w’ell as 
their arms anU ammunition. In peace, during a march, you may 
halt in prder to open them out, because a man, arriving in proper 
time at his quarters, has time and means to dry himself ; but you 
must not do this in time of war : as soon as the rain commences, 
open your cloaks out, wlien the rain has ceased, leave them some- 
times on the men’s backs to dry ; then accustom your men to fold 
them up compactly and in a proper manner without halting. 
At the first halt, the men are to complete this packing, and the 
commandants of squadrons and sections will inspe(3t them. 

The luxurious quantity of necessaries served out to the 
vsoldier has compelled the "use of a portmanteau considerably too 
large. A caihpaign shall Iiave scarcely commenced before the 
grbater part of this ys^ess kit will be throwm aw'ay or lost ; but 
it is to be feared that the horse gains nothing by this tempofary 
reduction of wcigljt ; the trooper will repMce his linen pantaloons. 
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by rags, whicli he will heap upon his poor horse without any 
prospect of their being hereafter useful to liimself. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary that the oflicers should hold* frequent 
and unexpected inspections of the portmantea^^s. They should 
direct every article contrary to regulations to be destroyed and 
thrown away, and severely punish those troopeft, who, in coi^ 
tempt of orders, shall a second time cotnmit the friult of wasting 
the strength of their horses in carrying useless artidles, which are 
almost always stolen.* 

At present the weight carried by a light cavalry horSe*is 
from 251iibs. to 25811)S. and this weight is naturally greatly in- 
creased in niiny weather. Add to this, that of tlic provisions, 
and you will easily imagine that it is necessary to bc^-very strict 
about the loads. ^ 

Sometimes the oHir’ers make a trooper carry their own per- 
sonal supplies on his own horse. The commandant ought to 
positively prohibit tins practice, and severely punish the olBceF 
who shall act in this manner, after •having bcei^ cliecked for it. 
The trooper’s horse belongs to the stale. His services should 
never be employed except for the state. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


’ OP BADBLIN.G. — pP THE PACKING OP THE KIT. 

Q. How does it happen that often a non,' commissioned officer or 
private, is deprived of promotion, or a medal, tvhick he might have 
obtained f 

A. Because, instead of continuing in the field with the squa- 
drons to which they belong, they have remained in the rear in 
some petty dep6t. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the horse has been galled, and rendered unfit foT 
service. 

* Q. What has galled him ? 

A. The saddle. 

Q. Why has the saddle galled him f 

A. Because •the oflScer of the squadron in issuing it, and the 
trooper on receiving it, have not paid sufficient attention to its 
properly fitting the back of the horse. 

The first thing to be done, on receiving a saddle, is to place 
•the bare saddle tree on the back of the horse, to look whether the 
side bv's properly adjust themselves ; whether they are parallel to 
the seat' of .the place w^here they are put, always allowing for the 
modifications, which these surfaces will undergo in consequence of 
the motion of the horse, so that the weight of the saddle may be 
distributed throughout as equally as possible, and not upon any 
part of these side bars ; the slightly convex shape of these side 
bars is only given to them with. reference to the perpendicular 
position in every possible relative situation of the horse and his 
rider. He should see that the arch in front does not pinch the 
withers, either on the sides or on the summit. That the arch to 
the rear is »aflicigntly raised, *an<i the cantel sufficiently high to 
prevent the portmanteau pressing upon the loins, when it happens 
to packed. . Thai the> side bars be smooth, so that tumors 
may not be raised by t£eir roughness. 
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He should look whetlier the i>ins, made of green wood, and 
afterwards drying, are not loose in their holes, and may thus in- 
flict w-ounds on the horse. 

Whether the ridge or curve of the saddle tree is not raised 
enough, so that^tfie man, being thereby brought^ close upon the 
dorsal vertebrjc of the horse, in lieu of being cleai^of them, w ill 
be the cause of pressure and dangerous friction. , • 

Whether this curve does not rise too much to the front or 
rear, wdiich, by throwing the rider too far backward or forward, 
w ill derange his perpendicular, impart a see-saw motion to the sad- 
dle, establish a constant pressure in a particular spot, fatigue the 
rider and his horse when in motion, an<l undoubtedly take the 
skin off both. 

Whether the holsters do not pinch the shoulders ft)0 m^ch, 
which would interfere with their free action, and necessarily 
hurt tlumi. 

The only manner, in which to form a correct judgment of ihe 
sit oi* a saddle, is, in tlic first place, as I said before, to put the 
bare saddle tree on the back of the hftrso, then to •make the man 
mount on this saddle tree, and carefully to note where the pressure 
takes place. * 

If, in every movement of the horse, the side baft arc not per- 
fectly parallel to his sides, the pressure w^ill be irregular ; for, 
either the tree wull Re too la^e, and the side bars, sust^ning the 
whole of the interior pressure, will hurt the horse near the back 
bone, or it wdll be too small, and the side bars,* resting* only 
fliagonally, will cpiickly produce excoriation on those portions of 
the ribs which they compress with all die weight of the nder and 
the load. • 

This having been done, the leathern j)ortions of the saddle 
will be added, it will then be put above the saddle cloth,* carefully 
spread ; next addT the crupper, tlie girths, the breast strap, in such 
a manner that all of them, acting together, wdll retain the saddle 
in its original position, and, so far from causing, will actually pre- 
vent, galls of every kind. 

When a saddle fits a horse projTerlN^ it requijes nether crup- 
per nor breast strap to keep it in its proper place : •this shews that « 
these two portions of harness must not b<f drawn too tight, WWch 
would only impede the free action of liie horse and occasions use- 
less chafings. 
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I’he girths, on the contrary, ought to be tightly drawn, much 
more because in keeping the saddle cloth in its position, they pre- 
vent its wrinkling and galling the horse, than because they retain 
the saddle in its proper place. 

c 

The captain commandant of a squadron, in fitting a saddle 
to the back of«one of the- horses of his squadron, ought to be able 
to judge beforehand, not only how it will tell upon that back 
fattened up by the idle life of the garrison, but especially upon it 
when the condition of the horse is lowered by campaigns and long 
^marches. He ought therefore to be guided, not by the fleshy 
outline, but by the contour of the bony framework of the animal. 

After the saddle has been tried in the manner which I have 
laid down, the packing will proceed, and the trooper mount, and, 
in such alterations as may be suggested, ample scope must be 
given for those fallings off in condition of which I have already 
spoken. 

c 

This important part of our labors having been brought to a 
conclusion, we, proceed to bndle the horse. 

The first care is the selection of the bit. The shape of the 
mouth points out that which is most adapted to it ; nevertheless, 
it occasionalljr happens that, after having been guided by the 
general rules in these cases, t}\e greater or less sensibility, either 
general 0|j partial, of this particular mputh, ha^^et our calculations 
at defiance. In this case, do not hesitate to change the bit, until 
you have hit vpon the one most suitable for it. 

Aftpr having put on this bit, we must guard against a prac- 
tice, which I have unfortunately witnessed in several regiments, 
and, amongst others, in this ; viz. that of shortening the links of 
the curb chain, in order that the trappings may look more uni- 
form and neat ; this is sacrificing the useful to the elegant, whilst 
it is to the useful, on the contrary, that we ought to sacrifice 
eyery thing else. Let us leave the curb chain at its full length, 
because, in certain cases, we shall be able to afford greater play to 
the horsey’s mouth. Should this^ horse die, and be replaced by 
another, the sane curb chairf will answer, whatever may be the 
thickness of the animars under-lip. If the horse does not obey 
th& ctorb, when it is twined flat, we can put it on untwisted, in a 
round form, and produce greater effect on him. This method, 
useful in peculiar circumstances, will necesGarily shorten the curb. 
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and, finally if the chain break, and we lose tlie broken rinaj, we 
have links enough left to replace it. 

Let us therefore guard against tightening too much tlje curb, 
the nose band, apd the throat band ; it is uselessly torturing a 
horse, impeding* his respiration, and depriving hifn of all liberty, 
all play of the hit, which is essential to the moist^^e of the bars 
of the mouth ; lastly, the bit is badly placed,. when»its cheek bits 
OtoCillate to the front, the efleet of the pressure of the bit upon the 
bars of the mouth fatiguing him, and destroying the sensibility 
of the bars ; it imparts a severity to the bit, which the horse is^ 
so far from obeying that it often determines him to be obstinate, 
deprives him of control, and speedily makes him restive. 

When the horse has been saddled some days, and the damp 
and use have caused the leather to yield and stretch, % e i^ust 
adjust the difterent parts of the accoutrements afresh, to prevent 
their acquii’ing awkward wrinkles, to cause them to fit the horse 
properly, and guard against useless chafing and fluctuations : we 
must renew this operation as often a>s we observe the necessity of 
doing so. • • 

Q. What is it that often causes a girth to breaks and the rid^ 
to be throicn in consequence ? 

A, Properly speaking, a girth seldom breaks, being made of 
very strong leather)^ and when it becomes old and dry enough to 
break, it is reidacod' But tlfc girth is attached to the s^dle tree 
by a thong, w’hich is considerably weaker and lighter than ^ose 
parts of the saddle, wdiich it unites, and its power not being in 
proportion to that of those parts, the knot easily undoes, ,wdien it 
is not properly knotted, orjbreaks, being quickly dried, or perish- 
ing, from a very short period of use : it is to this thong that we 
must continually dirfict our attention, as our safety depends upon 
its strength. , • 

Q, The hacks of troop horses are generally badly made : some 
are quite straight^ others completely round ; some are loioer in front 
than behind, and others have the contrary defect : others^ again^ are 
saddle hacked ? 

A, The greater reason then to pay more attention to the con- 
sideration of them, so that they may be prDperl^ saddled. * ^ 

Q. JBut what if during a campaign, a horse falls off considera- 
bly more in condition them we had previously calculated it would do ? 
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A. I liavft already tr>ld you flint it is nocessavy, lieioro you 
start, that you sliould study the skeleton frame, and not the 
fleshy exterior, and that you must conform to what it points out : 
however, if you have committed the fault of not foreseeing what 
has occurred, you must Jiot hesitate to attach'panols to the side 
bars of the tree. 

Q. JVhaUaf'e th§se pfineh made of ? 

A. Of a piece of stout cloth, nailed upon the side bars, and 
stuffed with horse hair. If this is not procurable, then of hay 
• or straw. 

You must be careful in one particular ; viz. to clrivc the nails, 
which fasten these panels, into the upper part of the side bars, 
and confCMiuently away from all contact with th(^ hack, so that 
the?r (‘lids ma}' not hurt it by their roughness. 

Q. If the horse is lower in front , or in rear P 

*A, You will make your panels thicker in front or in rear, to 
correct this faulty confonnation ; which is so much the more 
dangerous in "that, as it gives the saddle an inclination to slip 
forw-ards or backwards, it causes a greater strain upon the crupper 
or breastband, quickly producing galls, whicli you cannot cure, 
because you cannot entirely remove their cause ; and in that, as it 
throws disproportionately thee weight of the rider forwards or 
ba(?kwar<?s, it cramps the paces of the horse, paralyses his action, 
and greatly diminishes the eflective powder of the rider. 

In general, the French troop horses are low in front, and de- 
ficient qf wither ; the mode of spreading the saddle cloth only 
partially corrects this vicious conformation : it is therefipre neces- 
sary that every regiment should have a certain number of saddles 
made expressly with the saddle bow higher than the cantel. 

As a general rule, a man and his horse« should form one 
animal : care must be taken that the centre of gravity of this 
vnion should be one, and correctly calculated : to effect this the 
weight must be centrically placed over its supports. 

Q. Wlat should he done, tlhen, in the field, the sides of the 
horse are cliafe^ ? 

cA After folding u^) the saddle cloth, you must place a piece 
of linen over the part which chafes, to prevent the woolly fibres 
from irritating it ; then raise the saddle liy half panels, which will 
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bear upon the sound parts without touching the injured ones ; 
thus, the horse, even while inarching, will be cured of the injury. 

If, after the wound has been healed, and the half'paiiols liave 
been removed, the*horse gets cluifed again, notwithstanding every 
precaution, the saddle tree must be instantly changed. 

Q. If the horse should be wrung in the withers ? * 

A> The saddle bow must be raised w ith half panels, a piece of 
linen be placed in like maniior under the saddle cloth, and tho 
w'eiglit in front be temporarily thrown to the rear. 

Q. If he he chafed oj the loins ? 

A. The saddle clotli must be folded shorter, so that its rear 
portion may not touch the wound; the weight and thickness 
of tlie portmanteau must bo diminished, hy taking out the p^ces- 
sarics and putting them on the seat: and the portmanteau must 
bo raised so as to prevent its coming into contact with the w^ound- 
cd part. If these precautions are in sufficient, tlie portmanteau , 
must be dispensed with. Sometimes, the mde bars, being too 
long, hurt tho horse to tho front or to the rear : in this case, the 
cause must be removed, by shortening the side bj^rs on tho side 
wlicre they chafe, or at least, by paring down the salient angles. 

{Sometimes, also, wounds on the loins are to be' attributed to 
the careless manner^u wffiich the jficket is folded up, the buttons of 
the jacket touching* the horfte : this fault is easily obSbrvcd and 
corrected. 

• • 

Q. But what can a trooper do, when he is deprived of his 
portmanteau ? * , • 

A. He will place betw'^en the scat of his saddle, and his sha- 
braque, his tw^o shirts unfolded,* liis hold-all in his holster pipe, his 
best pair of boots on his feet, and the rest of his necessaries w^iil 
be sent to the regimental depot. • 

► Q. If the horse is hurt in the shoulder hy the chafing of the 
carbine f • 

A, The trooper must support his carbine in the bucket, until 
the .sore be perfectly healed. * • • * • 

Q. If the horse is chafed hy the crupper f 
A. The crupper must be slac?koned,^and rolled rdunck^vitli 
linen : if these precautions are not sufficient, it must be removed 
altogether. 
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Q, If the horse is galled hy the saddle gbdhs ^ 

A, This sore Is always occasioned, cither by the saddle bciii[^ 
put on too far forward, or else by the girtli having become too 
hard and dry. mast remove the cause, iu the first case, by 

saddling further back, and placing it so that it whll retain its pro- 
j>er position w^Jiout straining too mucli* on the crupper, and by 
lightly scraping the 'edg(? of tlio girth, where it hurts the horse, 
greasing it, and covering it with linen, or any soft body, such 
as sheep skin. 

'■ Q. If the horse^s mouth is wounded^. 

We must remove the cause by lowering or raising the 
bit, loosening its upper checks, letting down the snafiles, &c. 

Very.pften the men, in bridling their horses, do not take the 
precaution of putting the snafilo above the moutlipioce of the curb 
bit, in consequence of which the two bits, being foul of each 
other, press togetlier u])oii the bars and cause wounds. 

' The great art in packing consists in three tilings ; 7. Only 
to carry what „ia absolutely iieccssaiT ; II. To distribute the 
weight as equally as possible, so that tlie horse may suiTer tho 
least quantum 6f fiitiguc, and not bo galled; 111. To aiford tho 
rider the greatest possible facilities for managing liis ]iors(\ and to 
derive the greatest advantage from the whole of his powers. 

The £^rt of package forms three-fourths ♦of a trooper on ser- 
vice. Eo not therefore surprised at the importance which I have 
attacb-od to it,, ever since I have commanded you, at the continual 
obligation which I have impressed on you of daily showing on 
parade every thing properly packed and in good order for each 
section of the regiment. • 

There are certain things which one can never know suf- 
ficiently u‘atil they are known too well. 

Every time in wnxr that you have spare saddles, citlier in con- 
sequence of the death of a horse, or the capture of some belonging ¥ 
to the enemy, do not send them to the rear, or abandon them on 
the field of battle, until you luivo tried them on the backs of your 
horses thatHiavoi been galled chafed by causes which you have 
observed to have ayisen from the shape of your saddle trees. 1 
wouid* recommend the lEungarian saddle tree to you: they arc 
the best that you can possess, as they never wear out, and will 
fit nearly every liqrse. ^ 
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Never, iiToreover, abandon any articles of equipment, until 
after you have taken out whatever will be of use to you, not with 
the view of making a reserve depot of them, which would only be 
to load your horse with a useless weight, but in order to Teplace 
on the spot whatever may be deficient, ^or to chajige that which 
has become godd for nothing ; but, with reference to this, the 
commandants of squadrons, should preside over thi# business, and 
peimit only useful exchanges. • * 

Let the commandants of squadrons, during war time, often 
make unexpected inspections of the saddlery and equipments. 

A campaign once commenced, do not send sny horses to the* 
regimental depot, except on the greatest emergency. 

A gall, or eliafing, which during peace, would induce us to 
lay a horse up, cannot -receive this indulgence in w'ar ^me. In 
campaigning, a galled horse, if he is capable of working, must wArk. 
It is the business of his rider to cure him on the march. I have 
seen horses which have gained the cross of the Legion of Honor 
for their riders, and those horses were skeletons, reduced *n 
strength, and with all the skin off their backs ; amongst tlu^so, I 
might cite the one on which my brave friend, Quindet was mount- 
ed, when he killed the Prince of Prussia at Saalfiold* 

Unfortunately, in war time, a light trooper v^ry often has 
not the time to rub down his horse, on which operation his health 
very much depends^; but he will always find time to slacken his 
girths, to draw the Saddle cloth forward, and to adjust hft saddle : 
let him not neglect to employ it thus. ^ 

The trooper ought to live only for his horse, wlTo is his legs, 
his safety, his honor, his %*eward. 
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ON SHOEING. 

A trooper cahnot be too careful of his horse’s feet : a nail 
badly driven, a small stone lodging in the frog, a hard substance 
sticking in the hoof, a shoe, which becomes loose, and is lost, may, 
*^all of a sudden, shut one out from field service — Who thinks of 
these things ? 

I admit that a detachment is often without artificer or farrier. 
As soomas a trooper perceives that his horse goes at all lame, he 
ou^ht to quit the ranks, dismount, and examine the foot on which 
the horse limps. 

, If this lameness is caused by a stone sticking between the 
shoe and the hoof, ho must get rid of it by hammering the shoe 
on thfi side on- which it fits tightest with another stone, because it 
will more readily fall out on the side where the shoo is loosest. 

If it be a nail, it must be extracted by means of a cleft stick, 
which will sfeize the nail between its head and the hoof, and, 
being forced backwards, acts ^as a lever, and forms a substitute 
for the pincers. The foot should th^ be cleaned, and, if the man 
has any grease, or a candle end, the hole should be stuffed with 
it, attd matters left in this state, until he meets the artificer or 
farrier, to whom he will bring the horse. 

If the trooper hear dne of his horse’s shoes clattering, he 
ought to quit the ranks, and inspect the foot. If the looseness of 
the shoe be occasioned by the drawing of the nails, he should 
hammer their heads with the back of an axe, or a stone, and, as 
soon as the points re-appear through the hoof, rivet them as well 
as he can, as a temporary expedient, until he meets with a farrier. 

If it bo occasioned by the loss of several nails, one should be 
driven in by gentle blows, guidiitg it in the hole made by the 
former nail, sooas to avoid the risk of pricking the horse ; and 
being careful to drive it so that the front may come out rather 
lower than higher in th^ toe : this nail should be driven into that 
part of the shoe where there arc fewest nails. If the trooper be 
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a vonnpf \\]u> is nlVaid to attonipt this, let liinj request an 

old soldier to ho kind enough to do it for him ; and then after- 
wards take Jiis horse to the first farrier that he may meet. 

If the shoe hardly hold at all, and, if it require' several nails 
to keep it on, tlite trooper will wrench it off, ajid put it in his 
pocket. He wifi then walk, leading his horse by the bridle. 

It must be understood that all this applies oijly when the 
enemy is a long way off ; for, under fire, precautions must no 
longer be taken ; and, whether a horse be unshod or otherwise, 
lame or not, the horse must proceed, and the trooper must on no 
account dismount without orders. * 

The more liilly and stony the country is, the more attentive- 
ly must the trooper listen to the sound of his horse's feet, and 
observe the various altei'ations indicated b}’^ his tread. * 

The serre-files ought to have their eye always fixed upon* the 
road, by which their detachment has passed ; and, if they perceive 
a shoe lying on it, they should pick it up, and return it to tjie 
trooper, whose horse has lost it. 

A shoe is seldom lost except thretugh the carelessness of the 
trooper. If, previous to starting, this trooper had examined his 
horse’s feet; and, if when the halt was sounded, he* had inspected 
them again, summoning the farrier when he observefl a nail to be 
missing, this shoe would not have been lost. 

Good farriers are not easily met with. The commandant of 
a squadron should therefore carefully superintend the operations of 
the smith^i^, and without hesitation remand to the ranks as a pi^vate 
the farrier who shoes carelessly, and repeatedly pricks the horses. 

Farriers are c^tures^of habit, and pay too little attention to 
the mode in which the horse stands. Sometimes they slioe so as 
to throw the horse’s weight on tlie toe, sometimes on the heel : 
in the first case,, leading to cutting and a thousand otfier acci- 
dents ; and, in the second, fatiguing, and rapidly exhausting the 
powers of the horse, from the unnatural strain thrown thereby oji 
the extensor muscles of the log. 

A. captain commandant, at fjie commencement of a campaign 
ought to satisfy himself twenty times over rather than once, that 
every one of his men possesses not only a spar% set* of shoos, but, 
at the very least, double the number of i^iJs that those 
require. 
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It* the season be atlvanoed, he ought to take (^are that every 
man, in addition to his usual stoek, in provided with a certain 
quantity of frost nails. 

Hs ought also to satisfy himself %vith his own eyes that the 
spare shoes haye been fitted to each horse’s feet. 

As soon as he finds his stock of nails and shoes getting low, 
he should endeavor in every possible way to repair his losses, 
either by setting hi^ fai‘riers to work at every opportunity or by 
taking the spare shoes of those horses which have been sent to the 
regimental depot in the rear, or by taking oft* the shoes of those 
t horses, which have been killed in action. 1 have always remarked 
tliat in a campaign the squadron, which brought most horses into 
the field, was that which had the best farriers, and who were 
the most carefully superintended. 

t It is always the fault of the commandant of a squadron when 
his horses are in want of shoes. . 
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C HAPTER VI. 


OF ARMS IN VTAR TIME. 

In peace you wull have learnt how matiage your weapons : 
in war you will learn how to use them. 

In France the arms of a light cavalry soldiA* are the carbine, 
the pistol, the sabre, and the lance. 

The French fire arms are the best in Europe. 

All their power lies in the skilful management of them. The 
care which is taken of them redoubles their effect. * ^ 

This care extends to the method of using them, and of keep- 
ing them in order : their efieet must therefore be studied, as well 
as t};e causes which tend to wear them out. * 

The range of the carbine may be, taken at thrpo quarters of 
that of the mus(]iiet ; the pistol is for close warfare. 

The range of a fire arm dt'pends upon two* causes ; the 
strengtli of the charge, and the nature of the bore. • 

In war, as thoi’e is but one •calibre, so is there but one 
description of cartridge. Itds served out indifferently# for the 
use of the musquets of the squadrons, and the pistols of the cavalry. 

Tlie quantity of powder contained in a (?artri<lge fs calculated 
for tlie longest ranges. • ^ , 

To load a carbine as keavily as a musquet would be wrong, 
inasmuch as the former is less strong and lighter than tJie 
latter, and is not designed to carry so far. , 

To load a pisfol as heavily as a carbine would be a mistake 
for the same reasons, 

Q. How then should the charge he calculated ? 

A. Upon the strength, the lightness, and the range ot the 
piece ; upon the strength, in order not to wear out^the piece too 
rapidly ; upon its lightness, so as not to render i^s sKots uncertain 
by too heavy a recoil ; upon its range, so ag to ac<^omplish fttfe 
object. 
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Tlie carbiuo, fired at its full range, ougltt to use only 
three-quart 01*8 of the eartridge ; at the ordinary distanee, only 
two- thirds ; the pistol ought never to be loa<le<l with more than 
half a<.cartridge.* 

Q. Which is the best method of taking aim with the carbine ? 

A. To bring it well to the shoulder ; to cover the centre of 
the man ainiciJl at with the lower portion of the bore ; to raise the 
muzzle of the piece” deliberately in the proper direction ; and, when 
the line of sight appears to cover the centre, to touch the trigger 
with the second joint of the finger, slowly and without jerking, 
ket'ping the object, aimed at, always covered, and then fire. 

Q, Why do you press lightly on the trigger ? 

A. Because I run less chance of deranging the aim when T fire. 

jQ. Why do you take aim from the bottom upwards^ instead of 
from the top downwards ? 

A. Because, if the piece goes oif before tlie line of sight is 
<fiiito in its proper direction, I shall hit either the man or the 
liorse ill their lower extremities, whereas, if the same accident 
were to occuf in levelling 'from above downwards, I should touch 
nothing, 

Q. Why do you aim at the centre of the body in lieu of at the 
breast ? 

A. Because at short distances the ball^ has a tendency to 
rise;t af.d moreover, by firing at 'the cenh’e of the object, I 
have gi*eater chance of success. 

Q. What is point blank distame ? 

A, .Ninety paces. * 

Q. If the enemy is at a greater distance, how do you net ? 

A, I aim higher; thus, at 110 paces, at tlie breast ; at 130, 
at the shoulders ; at 170, at the head ; at 193 at the feather of 
the shako, * 

Q, In taking aim^ ought not the trigger guard to be^ inclined 
io the left ? 

* By having but one cartridge for all arms, it is evident that there will be 
a great w».te of powder. The Etiglish plan of making up distinct cartridges 
for the different arms is evidently the best; not only as avoiding waste, but as 
ensuring uniformity ^if charge, instead of leaving it to the judgment of the 
soUHer. — T ran.slator. 

• 

j This is a common erros, into which the author has fallen. — T ranslator. 
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A. Tiiis is theoretical error, wliicli is continued to the pre- 
sent time, because it was adopted, when arms were brought to 
loss perfection than they are now, and because, from tlie slowness 
of throwing open the pan, it was apprehended that* the ppi mi ng 
would fall out, and»be lost before it was ignited. order to fire 
with effect, it is Accessary to use the sight in taking aim, which 
you cannot properly do, if you incline the bore to orie«ide : always, 
therefore, hold your weapon straight. • • “ 

Q. Do you act upon the same principles with reference to 
the pistol ? 

A. Yes ; except that I keep the right arm bent, the butt at a 
foot from the eye, the elbow inclined to the left and covering the 
line of fire : I hold the butt loosely, in order not to derange the 
aim by the straining of the muscles, and I fire only at vea’y short 
distances. In firing a pistol, equally with a carbine, the veiti- 
cal line is to be looked to rather than the horizontal one. 

Q. Which are the surest pistol shots ? ^ 

A, Those which are fired quite close. Tlicrc is no necessity 
to take such nice aim with shots of "this descriptfon ; but the 
muzzle should not be in contact with the enemy’s body, as the 
pistol might burst, and injure the individual using it? 

Q. When you have fired, and missed the enemy ^ ccBi you judge 
the direction your hall tooky and by this knoioledge amend your 
neset shot P T , • 

A, Yes ; by the involuntary movement which the enemy in 
question makes, turning his head from the side on which the Ball 
passed, whether it has gope to the riglit left, or over him : if 
you have fired too low, you will guess il by the dust raised, or 
tlie starting of the horse. • 

Q. What care ought you to take of yowr fire-arms ? 

A, On arriving^ at the bivouac, if you have it in your power, 
take the barrels out of the stock, wash and dry them properly ; 
then put the arms together again directly, after having thoroughly* 
wiped the pan ; then pass a greased rag over all the iron parts. 

Always have a supply of flints ^if your own are C5j;iausted, 
take those of deceased men, or of those, who have^ been taken 

* Percussion locks having been generally intro<fticecl,^a considerable 
tion of these instructions has become obsolete ; but 1 liave deemed it best not 
to mutilate the work. — T uan&lai ou. 
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prisoners, or of arms which'have been cast away, and, carefully fit 
them. If this resource of borrowing or of capture fail you, break 
a flint stone as well as you can wdth the back of your hatchet, 
and fashion it into a flint good or indifferent. If you have not a 
piece of sheet 4ead to put in the jaws of the eeck, beat out a ball 
on a stone with the back of your hatchet, and* convert it into a 
proper substitute for that which you have not. 

Every time that you fire, pass your nail over the edge of 
the flint ; if this does not succeed, strike it very lightly with the 
thick end of the ramrod, but bear in mind that this method rapid- 
' ly wears the flint, and should only be used in moderation. Do 
not hammer your flint until you have taken the precaution of as- 
certaining that there are no grains of powder below it, which 
might l^e ignited by the sparks. If your flint has worn short, 
place it nearer the hammer, so that, in firing, the blow may knock 
it up, and elicit the sparks, when it strikes the liammer, 

,, Before firing, wipe the hammer clean, and inspect your 
priming. In order to its being properly placed, it should fill the 
pan, but no ipore ; if it cjsipeeds the contents of the pan, the ham- 
mer crushes the powder, and cakes it, which delays the ignition. 

If the priming do not fill the pan, it permits part of the 
charge to e^ape from the bore into it, thereby making a danger- 
ous vacuum in the bore. 

« 

When you are about to firevi piece ftiat has been loaded 
for some time, inspect your priming, and ram home the charge 
afrish. This precaution is indispensable with reference to a blun- 
derbuss, carried, as it ki, in a swivel, an^ down the bore of which 
the bafl has very probably been forced by its own weight, and 
the motion of the horse : it is so likewise m ith a pistol carried 
in a holster pipe and for the same reason. 

One excellent precaution in war is to have, and insert^iown 
the bore of the pistol, when it is in the holster pipe, a wooden 
jmandrel of the same length, less the space occupied by the charge. 
Your loaded pistol can then always remain without inconvenience 
muzzle downwards in the holster pipe. When about to use the 
pistol, le&ve the mandrel in the'holster pipe. 

There are so^fne acms which, being worn out, permit the cock 
tofall down, when it is at rest. Never, therefore load these arms 
l)efore-hand, because, if you carry them loaded either in the 
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holster pipe, or in the bucket, a sliglit jolt when trotting, may 
cause them to go off, and inflict a severe wound either on your- 
self, or your horse.* • , 

A pistol is o/ten lost, either by dropping frpm your hands, 
or by falling frcan the holster pipe, when your horse comes down. 
Very often, too, when a man has missed his shoti^and he wishes ^ 
to draw his sword immediately, he seeks in wain for a long time 
for the opening of the holster pipe, covered by the flounce ; and 
is thus left defenceless. We must therefore not neglect to attach 
a laniard to the pistol. • 

If, after having discharged your pistol, you are required to 
make immediate use of your sabre, no x>»*tJcious time must be lost 
in an endeavor to find the opening of the holster pipe. You 
should confine yourself to casting your pistol to your own « left 
roar, the laniard being fastened . round your body on the right 
side, and the pistol hanging suspended between your portmanteau 
and your left thigh. The circle, which the laniard makes, taffes • 
it up, and shortens it, so as to prevent the pistol from dragging 
on the ground, or»knocking about between the horse’s legs. You 
will be then able to draw your sword without delay^ 

Your cartouch box should always have its full ^l^ipply of car- 
tridges ; and in order to this elFoct, you must take care of those 
belonging to men k^led or woundetl. 

The cartouch box slioufd be often inspected, as to the state 
of the contained cartridges. They are very easily ipjurod, espe- 
cially if their reduced number allows of their mutual friction. 
As soon as a cartridge is •broken, it shoiUd be wrapped roimd with 
papfer, and those that are^most chafed should be the first used. 
One mode of protecting them against friction, w'hen they do not 
fill the cartouch box, is to compress them firmly together J)y paper 
or rag, stuffed into the vacant spac^ of the cartouch box. 

After having been exposed to rain, the charge of the piece 
should be examined, in order to ascertain whether the damp h5s 
penetrated to the powder, the priming should be renewed, and 
the tcuch hole pricked. • « ^ • 

If we have reason to suspect that the charge has become , 
damp, the piece must be unloaded by m§ans^f the worm,.« 4 nd 
loaded afresh. * 

• Arms of this dcscripticfi ought invariably to be exchanged. — Thakslator. 

• E 
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The constant care of a trooper ought to t>e to protect his 
fire arms in the best possible manner from damp ; consequently, 
every tune that they have become so, he will wipe them dry. 

A very goyod precaution to take, when not in action, is to 
wrap a greased cloth round the hammers. This bloth is kept on, 
t in the blundefbuss by tlie lock cover, and, with the pistol, its 
thickness presents the a*dvantage of holding the weapon more 
tightly in the holster pipe, and prevents its suffering by the wear 
and tear of the horse’s motion, and friction. 

Q. How do you make use of the sabre ? 

A. The sabre is the arm in which you ought to place the most 
confidence, because it is rarely that it fails you by snapping in 
your hands. Its cuts are surer in proportion as you diretit them 
with*' coolness, and as you hold your arm properly. 

It is the thrusts that kill ; cuts only wound. 

Give the point, then, give the point, as often as you can, and 
you will dismount every man you reach, you will demoralize the 
enemy, who may escape your thrust, and you will add to these 
advantages, tlvit of never exposing yourself, and being alwn3rs at 
your guard. ^ In the first Spanish wars, our dragoons acquired 
such a reputation for their skill in thrusting, as to demoralize the 
Spanish and English troops.* • ^ 

Q. Ouyht one, in war time, to make use of all the cuts and 
guanas laid down in the Regulations ? 

A. No. As a general rule, never attempt to deliver a cut, 
except f^hen your enemy, is cither in front of, or in line with, 
you ; but the moment that he is in yeur rear, parry with rapid 
circle**. 

Q, Which is the most powerful cut ? 

A, The reverse one. You should never 'deliver it except 
against an enemy, whom you are in the act of passing, or against 
a cuirassier, whom it would be too hazardous to attempt to wound 
by a side thrust. 

Q, Where ought you to afiw at? 

A. At the* h^ht ^of the stock; because the rider, thus 
thr^fttened, will naturally bow his head, and so you will take him 

• This assertion will be as great a novelty to our readers as it is to our^ 
selves. — T ranslator, , f 
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in the face ; if you miss your aim, yon will cut him on the 
shoulder and fore-arm, and thus put him hors de combat. 

Q. How should this cut be delivered ? • , 

A. Your first care must be to grasp the hiljt of your sabre 
firmly in 3 ^our hand, so that the blade may not turn in it, causing 
you to strike with the fiat instead of the edge : fiext you must ^ 
make it a drawing cut, so that it may errter more deeply. 

Every cutting tool is a saw, more or less fine, which produces 
its effect only by traversing horizontally the object that it is 
brought in contact with. To produce this effect at the mo- 
ment of the delivering of the cut, bring your hand to the rear : 
in this consisted the whole secret of those terrific sabre cuts of 
the Mamelukes. . ^ 

Q. What particular care should he observed in delivering the 
point ? 

A. I. To make sure of your thrust. II. To^carefiilly select 
the proper part of the object, the side is the most accessible. III. * 
If he attacks you higher, to meet his blade, touching him on 
the side, so that you may penetrate between his ribs. IV. To 
give the full extent of the cut with rapidity, anfi. to draw back 
the elbow immediately to the rear, especially if #ur adversary 
shews front to us, I have repeatedly seen troopers sprain their 
w'rists, and be rendered unfit for service for a whole ^campaign 
from having delivered a point unskilfully : this is easily explained, 
because they oppose nothing but their fore-arm against t\m con- 
sider«-ble weight and impulse of a mounted man. If they had 
brought their arm to th5 rear, they wogald not have beem injured, 
and would have found tli^mselves in condition, either to renew 
their attack, or to come to the guard. 

As soon as you have delivered a point, if the enemy does not 
surrender, give him the back strbke : it was in this manner that 
Guindet killed the Prince of Prussia at Saalfeld. 

Q. How should you sharpen yowr sdbre^ so as to make it mt 
properly ? 

A. When a campaign is decided ^>n, the order comeJ suddenly. 
Every one hastens to prepare himself during th^ feW hours allotted « 
to him ; hence arises the little attention bestowed upon*Hhe 
sharpening of the sabres, which is a gi*ave evil, which is always 
admitted when there ar^ no longer means to remed\' it. 
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It is not a trifling matter to sharpen a sword properly. The 
French muster has a bevelled edge {an error which no nation^ 
whose troopers know how to use a sahre^ commits) ; the greater 
the angle of the bevel, the less deeply can the blade enter. If, 
by your mode 6f sharpening, you augment, instead of diminish- 
ing, this defect, you render it almost useless for cutting : you 
* might as well have a^ walking stick for your sabre. 

Therefore remember that the less the angle of the bevel is, the 
deeper your sword will penetrate. 

< Under the empire, the cavalry carried no hatchets, consequent- 
ly, the sabre was used in lieu thereof for all the work of the 
bivouac, and thence both blade and edge speedily became in a 
sorry state, but the troopers, wdio knew what they were about, 
corrected 'this abuse of their weapon which they were compelled 
to commit ; 1., by only using the lower part of the blade for 
cutting wood, pickets, &c., and reserving the largest i>ossiblo 
paft of the upper portion for action; II., by always carrying a 
small and very fine file about them, which enabled them to set 
their sword wlfen it had lost its edge. 

I advise y,ou to adopt this file, or a ragstone, and whenever 
you make use of either one or the other, traverse the blade from 
top to bottom, tcaking the guard for the base, in such a manner 
that the invisible teeth of your saw may point backwards. 

Two*causes poweifully contribiife to rapidly blunt the sword. 
The ^rst, is the carelessness in returning the blade to the scab- 
bard, or in drawing it ; the second is the jolting and shaking of 
the saidjblade in the scabbard, after it hits been returned. To 
neutralize the first of these, do not pitch, as it were, yqur sword 
into its scabbard, but let it slide down gently into it, taking care 
to avoid all friction of the edge. 

To remove the second, letHhe wooden sheath which lines the 
interior of the scabbard, and protects the blade in it, be pro- 
perly made, and fit the blade tightly, so as to prevent its shaking 
about in it. 

One filing •which is very*des*tructive to blades is damp. Be 
on your guard a^inst sheathing your sword before you have 
wiped it ; not only raih, damp, fog, may cause rust, but even 
the lea^t sensible dampness of the atmosphere is attracted to 
polished surfaces, and insinuates itself igto their pores. If you 
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return the sword damp, it communicates its humidity to the scab- 
bard, and you will have subsequently a groat deal of diflieulty in 
drying it. A good precaution in war is to keep your blade 
always greased. 

• ^ 

If, in conj^quence of heavy rains, ’water has found its way 

down the scabbard, and, having penetrated to th^‘ bottom, is a 
pel manent cause of rust to the point of, the ^ sabre,* take out the 
wooden lining, and put the empty scabbard in the sun's rays, or 
near a fire : if near a fire, do not heat it to that extent to cause 
the solder to melt, but carry on the operation gently, until you 
have evaporated all the damp. If these means prove insufficient, 
])ass the scabbard liglitly, and, at several intervals, through hot 
aslies. 


Often a dismounted trooper, having his sword in*liis hand, 
rests the point of it on the ground ; the inevitable result is tlie 
rusting and destruction of the point, so that it cannot be depend- 
ed upon in the day of action. ^ • 


Asa general i*ule, be as careful of the blade of your sword, 
as you are of that of your razor. * ^ * 

Q. Is the lance a very potoerful weapon ? • 

A. The lance is the naked weapon,* whose moraj effect is the 
most powerful, and whose thrusts are the most deadly. 

Q. Ought one, tken, in action, to tise the lance as laid down in 
the Regulations ? 


A. No. As a general rule, the trooper may be c.'^nsidcr^d as 
the centre of a circle, the circumference of which is described by 
the extremity of his w’eapon. The lanecr ought never to* deliver 
a thrust beyond the half circle in his front ; the circular parries 
ought to cover the other half. 

Q. Why ? 


A. The thrusts are only to be depended upon when the nails 
are uppermost, and when the fore-arm and body support the direc- 
tion of the arm. When these two indispensable conditions do not 
exist, we must not hazard thrusts which the enemy can but too 
easily parry, and which will disarm u# ; the least ^defect of these 
chance thrusts is their inutility, and in war inutility is synonymous 
with ignorance and danger. • ^ ^ 


♦ All edged weapons are termed by the French " armes blanches/’ in con- 
tradistinction to fire arms armes it feu .** — ^Translator. 
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Q. Which are the thrasts^ theti, to which yon would circum- 
scribe the use in war F 

A. To the. fronts to the riyht, to the left^ point; to the ri^ht and 
to the left against infantry, point ; to the rights to^ the left, right and 
left, parry, ‘ • ^ 

Q. Hut in%the event of the enemy s cavahy following and press- 
ing you close ? 

A. You must make use of to the right, to the left, right and 
left, parry, which will become powerfully offensive, if you employ 
‘them properly. 

In fact, the blow cannot fail of hitting the man or the horse's 
head, and the weight of the weapon redoubling the force of tlie 
momentuip,, will immediately dismount the* rider, or stop dead the 
hone that is struck. 1 have seen a hundred examples of it, and I 
may cite, amongst others, that of the gallant captain Bro (at 
present colonel of tlie 1st lancers.) who, near Eylaii, in a charge, 
wfiich we made against the Cossacks, conceived that he had 
already overpowered one them, whom he had attacked on his 
loft, and who held his lance to the right front, when this last 
named, raising himself in his stirrups, and executing a rapid 
circular parry, knocked the captain to the ground ; his horse was 
taken, as he himself would have been, but for a bold and very 
skilful charge, which major Hulot^ then cijmmanding the 7th 
chassoursf, executed: I saw the ctlptairi^s wound dressed; his 
shoulder was laid open, as if by a sabre cut. 

Parries ought always to be made vigorously, and by a motion 
of the ^ore>arm, because, if the body participate too much in 
them, the saddle will be shifted, and. apt to turn. The science 
required in either offensive or defensive parries is to be able to 
calculate" in what period of time the lance can traverse that por- 
tion of the circle, which it has» to describe. 

I have seen old Cossacks, charged by our troopers with short 
rfrms, (sabres,) shew front, and quietly await them, not with their 
point to the front, because they guessed by the determined man- 
ner of the attack that theijf., thrusts would be parried, and that, 
once closed wjth, they were done for ; but holding their lance to 
th^right front, a/in the first motion of the left parry, then reply- 
ing to the attack by^the left parry^ turn the attacking party aside 
by this movement, and, wheeling to the left, were naturally pre- 
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P.ared to assume the offensive, by following their enemy on his 
left side. 

Q. How do you deliver the thrusts of the lance hi jiciion ^ 

^ A. I repeat, the lance must always be grasped^ wu’th the whole 
hand and firmly? nails uppermost, and never to hazard a motion 
which requires the nails to be turned downward*^ because the 
weight of the weapon, at the slightest parry* of yohr adversary, 
will cause you to lot it go. The Regulations do not sufficiently 
enter into the details of this motion ; heep then the wrist turned 
half outivards. • 

It is necessary also that the shaft should always feel the body 
and tlie fore-arm; the direction of the thrusts will be much more 
certain, and delivered with greater force. 

You must also contract your motions ; they will gain th^'ro- 
by in celerity and certainty. To carr^^ the arm too far to the 
rear, in order to give subsequently a thrust in advance, is useless 
and dangerous ; your thrust has always sufficient vigor, strengtii, 
and length, to pierce a man through. 

Q. You ohjecl then in toto to the motion of to the right rear 
thrust ? • 

A. I advise it in only one solitary case ; that gf a general 
movement of retreat before an enemy, or when a troop, shewing 
front, is suiTOundedi; then the larft'c sloped to the rear by the 
rear rank, as that of the front-rank is to the front, mighf produce 
a useful effect. 

* 

In campaigning an ofli<'er .should frequently inspect his • 
lances, and require that\.hcy should bt; properly .sharperkcd and 
greased : the thrusts of a Ij^nee in good order are nearly always 
mortal, when they arc tlirected at tlie body. 

I have seen trooi^ei*s of our army receive as many as .twenty- 
two thrusts from the Cossack lances without dying for all that ; 
or being oven laid up from active service. 

Q. How did that happen ? • 

A. From the bad description of arms the.se Cos.sacks had ; the 
little care which they took of them ; ^#d a reason,# wlii^ it may 

be as well to explain. • 

• • 

The lances of the Cossacks, who were ^ngnged against lis. 
were only armed at one end ; the trooper, when he had dismount- 
ed, in order to prevent ^^lis weapon lying on th^ ground, struck 
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the point into it, and thereby blunted it. Consequently, remem- 
ber that, on no pretext whatever, are you permitted to drive your 
lance into the ground by its point ; and that it would be a hun- 
dred-fold better to leave it lying on the ground than have it 
standing uprigh'c at such a price. , • 

Tlic Frenph lance requires to be improved ; the ash, of which 
its sliaft is made, i,s too lieavy, which hainpors the celerity of 
wielding it, and galls the horse on the withers when the wea- 
pon rests ill the boot. This wood docs not redeem this defect by 
^its toughness, for being shaped taporwise, and the fibres thereby 
becoming interrupted, the lance easily breaks in such a manner as 
to bo incapable of repair. Another defect is the too great size of 
the streamers, which offering too great a hold to the wind, the 
shafts tare rapidly bent, wliich operates against the certainty of the 
direction of the thrusts, the quickness and lightness of wielding it, 
and, in columns of route, uselessly fatigues the hor§e and the arm 
of, the man by its retarding pressure. 

In order to obviate these inconveniences, it is requisite, w^hen 
the columns are marching," to do away with the streamers, and 
only append them to the staves, when a necessity arises of being 
recognised as ‘friends or enemies, to place the lance alternately in 
the left boot? with the right one, and often to take them entirely 
out of those boots, and make the trooper carry them. 

The^i cloak rolled up maybe loQt<-‘^l upon^s a defensive arm. 

The custom of folding the cloaks, and crossing them over the 
ches! in the day of battle, gives us three advantages. The first is 
that of leaving the entrances to the holster pipes clear ; the second 
is tliat of allowing the bddle hand to be nearer the forehand of 
the horse, wliich enables the rider to *giiide him better ; and the 
last is that it tends to ensure the safety of the trooper. But it is 
requisite' that the trooper should direct his attention to two points ; 
in the first place, he must so roll and fold up* his cloak that it 
does not inconvenience him, and, in the second, to take care in a 
charge that ho does not incur the risk of being seized by it, for 
he might incur the danger of being dragged off his horse and 
taken prisfoner., 

It is a disgrace for a man to lose his arms ; nevertheless, there 
is «ie case in which a' lancer may be permitted to lose his lance, 
and that is, when he^as transfixed his adversary with it. I have 
seen several instances of thrusts of the ^auce so well delivered. 
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tliat the weapon, after having entered between two ribs, after 
having penetrated the breast bone, has been all but incapable of 
extraction ; the dying man, bowed together with p^iin, and carri- 
ed away by his horse, has dragged after lujn both the lance and 
the lancer, which latter vainly attempted to extricate it. 

At Reiehenbach, the bravest lancer of tluj* rogimont was 
killed in this position, despite of m*y oyders, “owing to an 
infatuated and mistaken sense of honor. It was in vain tliat 
I cried out to him, “ your lancc has done its work ; its value has 
been received !”; he believed me not and, cut oil’ from his party, 
he sunk overwhelmed by numbers. 

Near Lisle a young slight trooi)cr of the same regiment found 
himself similarly situated ; I made him abandon his w^eapon ; the 
Prussian, whom he had transfixed, dropped fifty paces ofi‘j 'we 
I’egaincd the ground, which we had lost for a fiiw seconds, and 
the young trouper, dismounting in order to disengage his weapon, 
found that he could only succeed in <loing so, by drawing it ^ 
carefully out in the same direction that it had entered. 

At Waterloo, when we charged ftie English squares, one of 
our lancers, not being able to make any impressiq^ on the ram- 
part of bayonets opposed to us, raised himself in liis stirrups, and 
discharged his weapon like a Djerid: the lance transfixed a pri- 
vate, whose death \jould have opened up a passage to us, had not 
the gap been instantancoiisiy filled up. This was lance lost 
honorably, 

Q. When you capture arms from the enemy y whal is to he done 
with them F • ^ , 

A. If you arc in wan^ of them, you kec]) them, and in this 
case, you send them to the roar ; if you do not require them, 
they should be broken up. ^ 

Q, How do yoii break up a ealwe ? 

A, By placing the blade horizontally across two stones sup- 
porting the two extremities, and then throwing a heavy mass upbn 
the centre, whicli is unsupported ; care must be taken that the 
two fragments, in separating, dotno^^ up, and wound you. 

Q. Andy a Scabbard ? , 

A. In the same manner. You will liot always break it by 
this method alone ; but you will rendei it ifhservicoablc, 

Q. A fuzil ? 
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A. You tlirow away the priniing, lot down tlio oock^ and 
thou, seizin^' it l>y tlie muzzle, you strike the butt ibroibly against 
the groqnd at an angle, when it will break in two at the small of 
tlio butt. The soldiers call this, making a ham. ^ 

Q. Why do yon throw' away the lyriming ? • 

^ A. Bccausorthe shook might make the cook fall, and discharge 
ihe piece, thofeby woumHng the man wlio was breaking it up. 

Q. But why, after having thrown away the priming, do you let 
down the cock ? 

• A. Because the toucli liolo^i of common musf|ucts, cs}>ccially 
tliose belonging to foreign troojis. are very large, and the powd(‘r 
esca]»ing by that aperture, and, falling into the ])an, if the dog- 
head were to fall in consequence of the shock, sparks might be 
elicited, the piece be discharged, and the man breaking it up be 
injured. 

To render the destruction of ‘arms more complete, the frag- 
ments might bo thrown into the water, if any should bo con- 
veniently near to the field of battle. 

Q, And how do you destroy gunpowder ? 

A. By throwing it into the >vater; scattering it upon the 
ground in suvli a manner that it cannot possildy bo gatliered up 
jigain ; by blowing it up. In emjdoying the last metliod, care 
must bo taken to undo the Containing p.‘u*ltages, of whatever 
description they may be, for fear of an exjdosiini ensuing. Load- 
ed slii'lls must be destroyed by throwing them into the water. 

Sometimes, you will hear that such a soldier, or such an 
officer has been decorated on the field of battle, for having drawn 
out the burning fuze from the sliell of a howitzer or moftar; and 
books, as veracious as the “ Victories and Conquests,” repeat simi- 
lar baldeifbash ; bc^vare of believing these fooleries, and of expos- 
ing yourself in similar cnterpKzes ; you will o»ly reap death as 
the reward of your useless courage. The fuze of a projectile is 
always exhausted by the time it reaches you. The burning fuz(*, 
driven home by the driver and setter cannot be extracted.* 

* Nerertlieles^ there JU’e ins||^ees hi shells, in which the fuze has been set 
too long, and tini^ has been thus afforded sufficient to enable them to bo hurled 
over the parapet of th/'worl^ into w^hich thev had been thrown.— Tkanslatoh. 
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ON 1)1S(1PJJNE. 

• • 

Q. What is discipline Y 

A. The soul of Jinnies ! uo discipline, no iiriny 

Q, What is the prime a^jent of discipline in war ? 

A. Honor. 

Q. How do you stimidate if ? 

A. By approbatioiir, or by censure. 

Q. Is censure sufficient ? • 

A. Yes, v('ry often, because* it is publk^, and enters de(‘})ly 
into generous souls on account of the serious position in wl^ieli 
they are placed. ^ 

Q. Suppose tiled it should prove biSvfficient ? * * 

A, You will then have recourse' to punishiiienls se\'erer than 
those inflicted in peace. 

Q. Why make this difference ? 

A, Because critics committed* in war are ipiite ditlbreiit from 
those that can be cTommitteinii garrison. • 

Because a different degree of im])ortanee att.'iches to tl\pm. 
Bccjiuse men, who thus commit themselves, if they arc not 
recalled to their duty by a sense of honor, arc less dest^rving of 
favor than in any other situation. 

Because the punislunents wdiich can be inflicted arc fewer, 
and loss graduated. • 

And, bec au:^ crimes may be followed by serious couserpicnees, 
it is the more necessary that the examples made of them should 
be striking. 

In peace, you have not to punish for the desertion of a post, 
cruelty, cowardice, &c. ; and for tliib crimes whicii are* committed 
you have the graduated scale of punishment!^ o^ restriction, the « 
civil prison, simple imjirisonment, solitary confinement, rui’ffiing 
the gauntlet by companies, &)c. : in advance posts, none of these 
can be employed. It necesstiry, therefore, whilst ndaxing tlie 
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ordinary puni.dinionts in garrison for trifling oflbnces, to strike 
witli severity wlien wo are obliged to punish. 

Q. How do you graduate the punishmmits to he injlicted on 
service ? , 

i 

A, Private reprimand ; then in front of the ti^>op ; job work ; 
, confinement in» the quarter guard ; dismounting the olFendcr for 
one or more iays, and sending him to the advance guard ; dis- 
mounting him, and sending him to the rear ; expulsion from the 
ranks by his comrades ; consigning him to the provost marshal. 

' The two last punishments ought only to be inflicted for 
incorrigibly bad behaviour, mutiny, or cowardice. 

Q. And rewards ? 

A. R^^wards have a much more powerful influence on disei- 
jjlinc than punishments. The more a war is prolonged, the more 
this influence increases, l>ccausc the hardships having rid you at 
the coinmeneeinent of the indiflerent characters, who lay hold of 
the first pretext to quit the ranks, and afterwards of those of a 
weak constitution, you haye none but the elite of your ranks 
remaining, who arc guided much more by a feeling of honor 
than by fear. • 

Q. Whatfgraduation would you estaUish in rewards ? 

A, An expression of approbation dropjx^d in front of the regi- 
ment ; mj^ks of esteem repeated as j:)ccasion bflers ; selection for 
a confidential enterprise, in 'which the party may have an oppor- 
timitj of distinguishing himself; a flattering notice in regimental 
orders ; if a bravo soldier should happen to bo dismounted, and 
there isti spare horse, you give him the preference over every 
body else ; at the review, you call thisb trooper to the ffont, and 
introduce him to the knowledge of the general ; promotion ; a 
proposal 4o admit him into the legion of honor. 

The severity of the laws of military discipline ought to bo 
proportioned especially, in their general character, to the disposi- 
tion of the i>eople they are intended to govern, and, in their de- 
tails, to the character of the provinces, whence you draw your 
recruits ; ^ tketdissim^ilar chwaclers of the men under your com- 
mand; and to'the ^degree of comfort or privation in which the 
arni^ may happ^ lo 

The application of these laws is periiai>s the circumstance 
which most requires the tq>irit .of observation in the commander. 
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To tr<*at a Froiichmaii like a Dutcliman, to punish one man the 
same as another, is ignorance or idleness on the part of him in 
authority, and never leads to useful results. 

In several cases, the application of military laws oiiglit ratlier 
to be made by the enlightened conscience of a juryman, than by 
the harsh severity of a judge. 

Discipline is not an end, but a meaifs : phnishmorit is not its 
object, since reward equally belongs to it. To conduce to this 
end, there is required in the commander a constant spirit of ob- 
servation, which modifies the dryness of the letter, in conjunction* 
with finnness in carrying it into execution. 

The basis of all discipline is the study and knowledge of the 
men under our coinraahd. Every good officer, or non-commis- 
sioned officer, ought to have the muster roll of his squadron* by 
heart, and be able to recount the details of the military careiir of 
each individual. ^ 

Q. How do yiou carry punishments hito execution ? 

A. It is necessary, especially in war, that crimes shouhl bo 
repressed on the spot, and that punisjiment shouhl follow them 
at the san)e moment. It is thus that example makes aji impression 
on the soldier ; and that you escape their reflecting and talking 
upon the subject, w^dch arc the ordinary accompaniments of in- 
subordination, which speedily ^degenerates into mutiny, tf you do 
not cTush it with a heavy hand in the bud. ^ 

The crime above all necessary to punish is that of keggiiig ; 
the instant it shews itself* dash it to pieaes like a glass. • 

How’cvcr few may be l^e number of men that you command, 
there arc always some who take the lead : some go straiglit for- 
ward in the proper road ; others turn their back to it. • Study 
then both constancy, and ai)preciate their influence : whenever an 
opportunity offers, reward the first, for they are valuable examples ; 
and treat the others severely and without mercy, for they arc* dis- 
organizing plagues. Thus you will deprive these last of the mo*'al 
influence which they possess ; and, if they attempt afterwards to 
stir against your authority, you will have only ^hcmselves to deal 
with, instead of an organized conspiracy. • * . 

I rei^at it, that a method, which nev^ fails of jirodueing 
its cflect, and which is tlup more powerful, when it is employed by 



an oflitJCT ot* thci iiiObt elevateil rank, is tlu* having tlio nominal roll 
of the men im]»rintod on the memory, the calling each man by his 
name, and slie\^ ing to him publicly and by a few words, that you 
know fiim and will never lose sight of him. 

^ • 

Whatever may be your rank, never take jjpon yourself to 

remit a punisiliment inflicted by one of your subordinates on a 
man under bis orc]crs-»-it is the destruction of discipline.* If 
you consider the punishment unjust, or too severe, order to your 
quarters the individual who has inflicted it, and direct him to 
mitigate or remit it. 

In France, the soldier has less need of liber^ than of that 
justice, whicli is equally dispensed to all, and which never allows 
the scales to be turned except by true merit. Let the soldier 
suffer liftc his comrades, he will not complain ; but let bim be a 
little loss fortunate or happy than they, he cries out of injustice : 
this disposition ought to determine the mode of dealing with him 
by his commanding officer. 

If discipline will not admit of the principle of equality, still 
we must take care that *tho prerogatives of command arc not 
stretched beyj)nd their proper limit. In campaigning, there should 
be an equality in |)rivations and sufferings, just as the chances of 
death arc equal. 

it is not proper that the officer should ^arry his cloak, when 
tiK^ privAte is not allowed to wearTiis; that he should warm him- 
self Jn a house, when the soldier is forbidden to enter it : that 
he should forestal, for the sole use of himself and his horses, a 
barn tliat is capable of sheltering his •men ; or that he sliould 
claim for himself a considerable portion of the rations served out at. 
the bivouac, when the trooper barely receives what is necessary. 

• It js proper that under every circumstance, he should fly to 
the assistance of his troopers, •whether it be th^jt they are attacked 
by the enemy ; whether an officer of another regimemt insults or 
Kialtreats tliem witliout cause, or whetlior the l ations ordered by 
tlie g-eiieral are not served out to them. 

He yughMo protect tly^ wounded, the sick under every cir- 

* As a lylc, this is ffood advice ; but cases occiu*, in which youii^- 

offjujers iriHiet an irregular* pniiishment. Tliese must be noticed, and the seu- 
tenco, if in progress, (jKashed. Tlio British army is iiioro tenacious on these 
points than the continental ones, and it serves a good i)urpose, as tlie men arc 
aware that the\ have an nUiiiiutc appeal. — TuAN^LATon. 
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c‘Uinstanco ; in sllor^, lio onglit to |»rove that he is wortliy of hi> 
epaulettes. 

Share with the soldier, and he will share with you, and you 
will he no loser hy this bargain ; you Avill sec some day, 'when 
you are in want every thing, how proud, how happy, this old 
soldier will be to offer you his crust and his life. 

Beware, however, of conceiving that,, in order la be j)opular 
with your men, it is necessary to be familiar Avith them : you Aviil 
thoroughly d('ceivc yourself. I have known officers beloved by 
the soldier, I hav^e studied them for my own instruction ; they 
Avt're just, patterns of firmness, and indejiendent of the subordi- 
nate cliques, which always attempt to obtain the 'weather gauge of 
the cominaiidaiit : on the field of battle, they were distinguished 
for their bravery ; and, in the bivouac, tluw wore vigilant^ as bard 
upon themselves as upon others, liberal of what they possessed, 
and they spoke w’ith a soldier's tongue : this w’as the Avhole sccri't 
of their absolute pow er, of the attachment partaking of fanaticisiji, 
(seidisme), which they inspired. 13isciplino under them was in- 
stinctive, no one ventured to infringe its laws, and, if accidentally' 
an instance of indifference to its duties occurred, the justice in- 
flicted hy his comrades rendered the punitive intoiference of the 
commandant unnecessary. Under a man of^that fAtamp, every 
thing is easy, a regiment is a familyg and that family enacts 
prodigies. 

Q. What is it which gives most strength to the laws of discipline*? 

A. Idle resp(»ct which the commandant inspires. . • 

Q. What is it which most rcmlcrs their application easy ? 

A, Subordination. 

Q, What ensures suhoreti'nation ? 

A, An intimate knowdedgo of the graduated scale of authority. 

Q. What is it tphich cnstcres theij tis(ful effect to orders ? 

A. Pirst, the firm and brief tone in which they are deliA (*rod ; 
next, inflexibility’^ in carrying them out. Orders, given and sup^ 
ported in this manner, arc ahvays and promptly olx'y'cd. 

Q. What produces a thoroughly understood discipline ^ 

A. Unity and promptitude of action. 

Q. What produces unity of action P 

A. Esprit do corps j wdiicli, in wwiare, inTght more corrc'ctly 
be termed the soul of the corps. 
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Q. In action owjht we to obey the orders given to us by every 
ojjicer, who may he our superior' in rank ? 

A, We ought to be very respectful to every officer, whatever 
arm ho belongs to ; but wo ought to obey no orders but those 
given us by oiir immediate commanding officers^ whether those 
(jhiefs belong ^o our own corps, or whether, when they do not, our 
officers have told us to acknowledge them. 

Q. What are tlte punishments to inflict upon an officer 9 

A. A private admonition ; a public reprimand ; simple arrest, 
which consists in marching him in the rear of his squadron, and in 
depriving him of command for a time ; close arrest, which lies in 
being deprived of command, and his sword, being lodged in the 
(jiiarter guard, and, when the regiment is en route, marching ahead 
of the tVumpeters: then, publishing his name in regimental or 
bri^de orders ; being sent to the rear ; trial by court martial ; 
or being driven out of the regiment by his brother officers. 

Musi a commandant make use of all these punishments 
against his officers ? 

A, The commandant of a regiment, in which you are obliged 
to resort to them, is the chief culprit, and especially worthy of 
punishment j it dcfitends upon him to prevent ill conduct amongst 
his ^officers, by elevating, from the very first, the gamut of their 
honorable susceptibility, and ^personal dignity, to the height of 
theirjposition. ^ 

rif, by^a most extraordinary chance, there shoidd be found 
amongst the officers, a man deaf to this law of conscience, who 
docs not understand the nobly paternal Kinguage of his colonel, he 
must not hesitate to exclude him frqm active service, cither by 
sending him to command a paltry depot in the rear, or by deliver-' 
ing ‘hiiq to the justice of his peers, whose unanimous sentences, 
always just, are always ratified by superior authority. 

Q, You then concede to a body of officers, and to a corps of non- 
Commissioned, corporals, and privates, the right of sitting in judgment 
on one of its members 9 

A, Ivonca.de to every be;dy,*^ whose solo stimulant is honor, the 
right to presorve ;t inviolate, and to drive from its ranks any of 
it5*imembers who 'may' stain it. Only I require that these decrees 
sliould bo unaniinoiTs. The universal tribunal is infallible. It is 
a second conscience. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE STUDY OP THE GROUND. 


DESIGN OH TOPOGRAPHY. 

The oouuti-y, wliicli is the th(»atre of war, is of two descrip- 
tions, practicahle and imprarticab'e. The study of tlieiii onght to 
be directed to three principal points. 

I. As to tljcir nature, whether easy or difficult, with ^'cfereriee 
to the dilferent descrijitions of arms which are to pass throhgh 
them. 

II. Their positions with reference to offensive and dtd'ensb^e 
operations - 

III. Tlieir character and distances.^ * 

Q, What is a defile f 

A. Every pass, which, by becoming narrower, tends to dimi- 
nish the front of an armed body, whether in line or in column. 

Q. IFAa^ is a Utlde land ? 

A. The top of a mountain, on which you can establish* yourself. 

Q. M'^hat is a crest ? ^ • 

A. The summit of a mountain upon whicli you cannot esta- 
blish yourself in a military point of viev/. 

Q. What are the obverses (versants) of a mountam ? 

A. Its opposite declivities. 

Q, What is a causeway ? , 

A. A road raised across impracticable country. 

Q, What is a position ? * 

A. A spot which presents to an armed body facilities to fight 
thereon at advantage, even under, a disparity of forces.f^ 

Q, What is the best offensive position F ^ ^ 

A. That which is the most threatening for the enemy, J^nd 
which best facilitates the attacks which we diTect against him. 

i^.Tacqulnot de Breslei*. 
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Q. Whai U the best defensive position ^ 

A, That which offers the greatest number of insuperable ob- 
stacles to the, at tacks of the enemy. 

Q. Is it of importance that a light ccLvnhy cf^cr should Inovj 
how to draw ? ' 

A. It is J’ust as indispensable to him as the knowledge of 
writing. 

Q. How so ? 

A. Because that very often he will convey more information 
by tracing a couple of lines than he would by two pages of wri- 
ting ; that a few pencil sketches are more rapidly and easily exe- 
cuted than a formal report, and that they more clearly indicate 
and arrange the details of the infonnation <*<>nveyed than can bo 
done by a ro])ort drawn up from recollection of a recoiinf»issanee 
fhiit has IxH'n extensive and occupied much time. 

tj. Does not dra.oing ah:o offer other advantages ? 

A. Y(js ; its advantages are imimmsc, as regards actual war- 
fare: it accustoms the eye to make an accurate survey; to chl- 
inate distances and the nature of the ground ; it i*etains a faith- 
ful representation of w’hat we have seen ; and tjspccially it enables 
us to judge of w’hat may be effected by rapid nio\einents, and of 
tht^ d propos of enterprizes. • ^ 

Q. Arc there yet any farther advantages to he derived from it ? 

A,- Yes. As regards the distinguished officer, it affonls that 
of enabling him to judge of the dispositions, and moral impressions, 
of the men under his command. 

A, Can you elucidate the point by an example drawn from^ 
local recollections f* 

A. llie enemy is distant some leagues: an officer is despatch- 
ed to reconnoitre. This officer attentively marks the road which 
he himself takes ; for it will be the shortest one for him to return 
by, should ho be attacked in front ; but, meanwhile, he deeply 
imprints upon his memory the roads, the foot jiaths, the practica- 
ble grounft whicli here and fhere flank tlie road which he takes, 
in order that, sliouVl his retreat be intercepted, he may be able to 
take advantage of them and render the manoeuvre of the enemy 
useless, so as to return safely and circuitously to the point that he 
started from, and whore lie will find liis support. 
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ON tup: stcdy of the ground. 




Hoiore liiui lies a miked and uniform plain. Two villages are 
near one another ; they very closely resemble each other ; but the 
steeple of the one terminates in a point, whilst that of the other 
is rounded at the summit. It is in the direction of the pointed 
steeple that his^route lies. • 


He arrives at a wood. Two road.s pi^cscnt thgmselves ; they 
are equally broad, and open upon a uniform slope. ■■ A boundary 
appears on tlic right of the one which he ought to take. lie 
advances. ITe crosses a mar*^}!, and then arrives at a quincunx. 
Six similar roads abut upon it. On the right of the one which he 
quits is a large dead tree ; on the left of the one which he ought 
to take stands a post. 


ITe continues his march. A glade opens on his right. The 
wood assumes a deeper character. Then a barrier presents itself; 
it is open. Alongside of it are a clump of brooms in blossom, a 
deep ditch recently dug, a heap of broken stones, and a large soli- 
tary poplar. He issues from the wood and finds himself 01/ a 
plain. Aftsir inarching ten minutes, the enemy shews himself 
in strength, charges briskly, and c<^mpels an iifstaut retreat. 
The guide takes advantage of the moment of MurprUo to etlect his 
escape, d'he officer in command is lof^t to his recollections, which 
are so much the more vivid, inasmuch as the habit ot* drawing has 
the more deeply iuujriiited on his memory the forms and outiinc.s 
of the objects, vvliioh he had observed in his forward progress, and 
inasmuch also as lie had often turned his head in order to re- 
cognize tlicm under their double aspect. He is aware thJt, in 
returning, he ought to lyive on his right those that had been 011 
his left, and on liis left those that hatl been on his riglit. The 
]joplar, the heap of brolAiii stones, the newly dug ditch, the 
clump of green and yellow broom, the open barrier first, next 
the dark wood, then the glade, then the post, next, Tfho large 
dead tree, the m!irsh, the boundary, and, finally, the pointed 
spires, are the guiilo posts, which bring him back to camj>. 

The habit of drawing imparts to the memory a faculty, which 
may be termed instinctive; it is that of seizing, so to speak, in 
spite of 3^our.sclf, and without being tlistracted by*other thoughts, 
the forms and colors oY the objects whiclj pnli|erit* themselves to 
your view. The preceding example is drajwn simply from •the 
general outline. I will now give one, in which the colors of the 
objects will answ'cr a? well as their contour 
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A partisan, at the head of 1 00 troopers, leaves the bivouac 
at daybreak. He is in an open plain, and he wishes to conceal 
his march from the observation of the enemy. A dark and not 
very thick line appears on his right ; can it be the enemy ? This 
would be very isurprising, for^f reconnoissance was made in this 
direction tlie previous night, and he was not met wdth there : 
moreover, the front of this line is not drawn up according to the 
rules of military artj for it in no way fronts our troops. Let us 
look at it attentively — The line is immoveable. Is it cavalry or 
infantry in line ? No ; for the lino is not broken by regular 
'intervals of equal widths ; and, moreover, tlie upper part of this 
line, although tolerably parallel to the lower one, is nevertheless 
full of undulations. — Can it be a wood ? — No ; the line is not 
deep enopgli. What can it be then — Is it a hedge ? It is long, 
uniform, and sufhciently high to masque a coliimn. lie proceeds 
towards it, and passes alongside of it, keeping it between him and 
the enemy. Arrived at the termination of this hedge, he per- 
ceives, at the distance of half a mile, a village, the name of which 
he obtains from his guide, ^ and which is found to be on the road 
which he ought to take ; but, in order to reach it, he must dis- 
cover himself <+o the enemy. He halts, and perceives that the 
mists, drawi\ up by the sun, lie thicker and heavier to his right, 
and extend in a sinuous direction towards the village. The grey 
line, formed by them, becoinos every instauL finer. The line 
stretches .^nffioiently near to and parallel with the reverse flank of 
his column. He divines that it can only be originated hy a brook 
pursuing its 'course through a hollow. He turns to his right at 
right angles, and moves peiq>eiidicularly 'down upon it, in such a 
manner that Ids movement is masked by the hedge, which he is 
quitting, enters the hollow, turns to his left, follows the course ot 
tiie brook, and gains the village. 

After having skirted some orchards during a quarter of an 
hour, the plain again opens in his front. A thin, white, short, 
line shews itself over the green and brown shades of this plain, 
and reappears a league further off. It is the road of * * * ♦, 
which he Ijas been directed ip cr/>ss. But what direction does it 

• Having his guide^ with him up to this point, alnan so well acquainted with 
the country, as to be able td tell him at once the name of the village, the par- 
tisan could surely have ascertained by enquiring from him what was the nature 
of the dark line that he saw, without being obliged to speculate thereon. — 
Translator. 
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follow between the two points whore it is visible ? A carriage 
proceeding along it informs him by raising the du‘>t. Ue atten- 
tively observes this carriage during its ]irogress ; .and, when it 
reaches the point, which he is most solicitous to know the 
position of, he directs his course upon it, and crosses the road. 

lie descends a slope and perceives a wood afaj; off. lie ob- 
serves it attentively, and remarks that tlia riglit portibn of it is of 
a different color from the left. The first is of a deep gree n 
mingled wdtb a bluish tinge: the other is generally of a li\oHer 
green : its shades are less dense, and here and there tlioy are , 
parted by white stripes. He does not hesitate to direct his course 
towards this last portion of the wood, which ought (from its a[)- 
]K‘araucej to he planted with acacias and birch trees, wdiich grow 
upon dry, finn, and poor, land, and consequently is a grouitd easily 
traversed, whilst the first must necessarily he conipf>s(‘d of elders 
and willows, which are always indications of marshy and imprac- 
ticable country. • 

He reaches the mouTitain covered with fir trees. He continues 
his march, and, all of a sudden, the sennhre hue of*the forest i» 
interrupted, and alloAvs him to pereoive below the foliage of the 
trees, a tinge of a less lively green, and verging towards the blue : 
here ho has, beyond doubt, the » * ^ ravine, through which 
runs the * ^ * torrent. He turns to the left, and soon perceives 
the ])lain. The more the color 9i' the horizon is less distipet, and 
merges into that of the sky, tlie farther does fho liurizon lie from 
him : the more marked that it is and clearly defined fniin the ^ky, 
harmonizing with the nearest details of tlie country, the nearer is 
the horizon to liiin. This remark is the basi-s of all acrinJ poiv^poctive. 
Our eyes and our judgment* must he a(?ciiston]od to these tilings 
to enable us to come to a correct decision and to rectify the cal- 
culations indicated to us by this perspective. This is voiy easy 
whenever we are marching, for nothifig is more simple than to lay 
down mentally the distance of a league from the spot whore we 
are in the direction in which we are proceeding, and then to de-* 
termine a certain rate of travelling for the march : on our arrival, 
we refer to our march, in order to •ascertain whether our*calcula- 

tions were correct. ^ 

• • 

The atmosphere is blue, consequently the greater the mass 
it between you and any particular poiat may ho, tlie more that 
point will blend with the blue of the sky. With a little compara- 
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tive attention and skill, by taking as a basis, the general scale of 
the softening down of tone.s, setting out from the spot where we 
are up to the extreme verge of the horizon, we can calculate cpiick- 
ly and accurately the whole and the intermediate distances. 

The partisan quits the w’ood, and issues int(> the plain. The 
enemy surprises him and attacks him there ; seizes the road by 
wliich lie has just passed, and forces him into some meadows 
wliich lie to his left. These meadow's arc green ; but, on the left, 
tlieir green color merges into blue, some willow's fringcj it ; on 
the right hand, on the contrary, their green is like that of the 
vine. The jiartisan retires rapidly tow'ards the right, because he 
knows that these meadows contain small rushes, which always 
indicate the presence of water, or of boggy ground, from w'hich he 
could not extricate his horses, if he brought them into it, while the 
viimus green of meadow's shews the ground to bo dry and hard. 

Proceeding ouw'ards, he passes along the banks of a river, 
>ylnch ai)])oars to him to bo deep, and over -which he can find no 
briilgo ; all of a sudden, a brown mark interrupts the green of the 
turf on the banks of the river, a similar appearance presents itself 
on the opposite bank, and both are perpendicular to tlie course of 
the .stream, 'it is a road, raid can indicate nothing else but a ford. 
In fac^t, he ibetakes himself to it -with confidence, for the w’ater i.s 
less green in this spot ; the bottom, composed of browm jicliblos, 
is visible and directs his mjfn;h^ aright. leaving succeeded in 
jilacing {his ob.staclc between liiinsclf and the enemy, and siirmis- 
ingitliat, having been discovered, hi.s expedition ha.s no longer any 
prospect of succeeding, and that the chances of heavy loss are 
much more numerous than those of sifccess, lie makes a datour, 
and consulting the course of the sun, ftiid the successive landmarks 
W’hich his memory of the ground rccals to him, lie returns to camp. 

Tt u ^lecesaary then that a Ivjht cavaln/ officer should learn 
to draw, in order to obtain d correct eye, and should go through a 

topographical course 9 

<# 

A. It is indispensable, if he wishes to bocomo a distinguished 
officer. I even think that it would be liighly useful, if this course 
w’cre to V*nibr^cc colored rcprcsbntalions of aei ial ])crspoctive. In 
pushing to its highest extent the talent of topographical drawing, 
tltc olficor w'ill ^ind numerous opportunities of being extremely 
useful to the generals oominandiiig the advance guards, and of 
acquiring a reputation -svhieh -will justly arbance his promotion. 
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Q. Hut this study icill take up rnurh thne^ and icill consepicnf- 
ly he iinpractieahle under the actual state of affairs ? 

A. Vnr thatrousan wo can limit otirsol \vs to tlio aof|<ii.sitiou of tlio 
prompt knowledge ^of certain conditioiial topographical (^haractel^s, 
which, in a few days, can be fixed in onr niiitnorv, will find thein- 
sehes readily at our pencils point, and tlK‘ cinployyient of which 
w ill be eminently useful in assisting the reports of reconhoisbances. 

Q. IVhat is topography properly so called ? 

A. Topography is the foundation of all military (»j)erations. 
The study of it need not be too deep, \\diato\er knowdedge avo 
inay haA-e^aeqxiired of the enemy, even of the force which he may 
have at his command, and every enterprise wdiich we may under- 
take, whatever may be ifs nature, depends for the success of its 
execution on our knowledge of the ground. (L. R. A.)* 

<?. Ought an officer of light ca^mlry to trust hnpUcHly to the 
waps xchich are sent to him ? 

A No. He ought rather to look upon tlioin as a useful sort 
of guide, than as a lit(‘ral transcript of what really^ exists. Ho 
ought never to forget to rectify upon his mnp the errors w’hich 
may have crept into them, and to add ,s\ieh useful details as may 
have been omitted in them. He ought to reflect th;^t the older 
the date of its publication, the less correct it must necessarily bo ; 
for often, in the laps^^of a very few years, Homo, villages disajipear, 
others spring iq), others, again, become united, and confoiTnd their 
names ; the direction of roads is changed, rivulets undergo mgdi- 
fieations of their courses ; tanks become dried up, and arc devoted 
to agriculture; fords are icjdaccd by bridges; bridges are knock- 
ed dowm, and rebuilt at more distant spots ; lands, covered wdth 
forests, heaths, marshes, fields, vineyards, meadows, undergo 
mutual changes w ith reference to wdiat they are designed f<)r,^and to 
their produce, and consequently to tl^eir topographical forms. 

He ought also to bear in mind that the small scale, on which 
the majority of maps are draAvn, is often the source of errors.* 
Thus, I repeat, the officer ought to look upon the map, which is 
put into his hands, as a very useful assistance especially as^ regards 
the direction of his march, but which, as far as tlie details go, is 
not entitled to a blind confidence on his part. 

♦ L. R. A. On every occasion that I have made vAc of the very words of 

tie La Roche Ai/moit, 1 have not failed thus to distinyruish the place. - Norr. 
liv Tin Apthok. 
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Q. Point out to me the conditional topographical characters^ 
which you say are so easy to he rente inhered and to draw f 

A. ' I am about to do so ; first drawing these characters sepa- 
rately, and then throwing them together into one general ex- 
ample, and which will apply to the chapters hpon Reconnois- 
sances and R<^ports. 

It is proper that an officer should have a large sheet of })aper 
on which to trace gradually the progress of his niarch. It is al- 
most always easy for him to lay down this plan upon a scale that 
is not too small, because he can halt and alight every time that he 
lias any thing to sketch. ITt» can even design on horseback, pro- 
vided that this paper be previously folded into the most couvenient 
shape, that such portions of it only shall be successively and by 
parts presented to his pencil gradually as he rcrjuircs, and so that 
the part drawn shall, in succession ami by portions, take the place 
oJl the blank paper, which is put outside ; but the small pages of 
a memorandum book will bo sufficient, if we take care to follow 
out upon the/ji, and i>age by page, commencing from the top and 
.firocoeding to the bottom, the outline of the plan. It is upon 
leaves of tho<«ame size as* those of a note book that I have here 
given the second example which you requested of me. 

Q. What care ought we to take in tracing out our plans ? 

A, r. In beginning them, not to commence upon too large a 
sca\<?, in order to be able to contain a greater space of country in 
the same leaf. 

II. ‘ To trace lightly; in order not to confuse together two 
lines which run 2>arallel to each other, and represent distinct 
things. 

9 * 

III. To pay particular attention to the writing and the ortho- 
grajiliy of names. 

* IV. When an opjjortunity occurs, to pass a pen and ink over 
the i>encil lines, to make sure of their not being rubbed out. 

Y. To lay down the distalices carefully, alongside of what 
we suppose, or have heard of the inhabitants ; the time that we 
have taken to travel the distance ; thus alongside of any other 
interesting intelligence, we will put down for instance ; one 
league, (an horse's walk,) two leagues, (two horses at the trot.) 
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Od comparing the sketeli of the plan, winch I liave drawn for 
yon, with others which you have seen, you will doubtless find the 
former much more coarsely designed. This was jntentionall}' 
done ; in simplifying the example, I render it more easy to be 
copied. My ol)jgct is not to make draughtsmen of Vou, but rather 
to put at your fingers’ ends in the course of a few days, the useful 
topographical character of a language new to the grciUest portion 
of you -/ 'topographical characters which will no't dishearten you by 
the dilficulty of copying them, and of which you can immediately 
avail yourselves. 
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(MIAPTER IX. 


. OF foTfiXS OR INDfOATIONS. 

Q. IToio many methods hare yon of hecominy acqnevnfed 7vtth 
the moremenfs of the enemy ? 

A. Four. 

I. The reports of prisoners, deserlors. and iravcllors. 

II. • The reports of .spies. 

III. Recon noissonee.s. 

IV. Certain tokens. 

Q, From what source do yon discover these tokens ? 

yl. From^^he kiiowled<»*o of the general usages of war, and the 
peculiar customs of the enemy. It can only he acquired hy a 
long course of patient observation. 

There tire general, and there are particular, signs. 

Q. Point out the general signs ? ^ 

A, If we learn that shoes have been served out in garrison ; 
tliat^the troops are furbishing ii]) their arms ; that cattle are being 
collected ; these arc infallible signs of a march or a movement in 
sonic djrection or other. (L. R. * 

If we hear of the arrival of largc^, supplies, of the appearance 
of some new uniforms in the bivouacs, it is a proof that fresh 
troops l,iave reinforced the original ones, in oj'der to carry out 
with them an attack in a short time, /or it is probable tliat those 
uniforms belong to a general staff, or head quarters. 

If you learn that provisions arc collected on a certain point, 
you have reason to suiiposc that the troops arc about to marcli 
thither, c , ^ 

If boats be biKiug^ht from a distance, and collected in great 
nuitibers upon a tank, it is an indication that a passage is about 
to be attempted : it they be sot fire to, it is a sign of a liurried 
retreat. 
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li beaiu> of wood bo collected upon the bank of a binall 
river, on whicli tlicrc arc no boats, it is a token that a passage is 
about to be tried. 

It important .bridges be broken dovrn, this^ points out a 
lengthened r(‘tre»t. 

11, at the <listanee of some leagues above a bridge, whieb you 
are tlirouing across, large boats be lad&n heavily with stones, 
it is a sign that tlie destruction of your work is meditated. You 
can only ward olf this danger by proceeding beforehand to these 
boats, securing, running aground, or scuttling, them. • 

I1‘ poles, tarred and (covered witli straw, he placed at certain 
distances along the enemy’s line, it is a sign of a signal for a 
general movement.^' 

If ladders bo collected in a bivouac, it is a token of an attack 
in force against a fortified w^all. 

If the enemy, on tin* field of battle, masfpie his movement^, 
and double u)) in numerous and deej> columns, it is an indication 
of a pow erful attack. * • 

If he deploy, it is the sign that he is taking up a position. 

If, ill dei)h)ying, and in his first line, ho collect numerous 
columns u]»oii a ]>articular spot, this points cud the icfca that will 
govern all his subsc^^uent mo\emeips, for he doubtless considers 
this to be his strategical point. • • 

If he cause his artillery to make a retrograde movement, 
it indicates a rctrc'at. 

If ho send his hospifals and ex[»eii.;e magazines to th^; rear, 
it is a sign of a retreat, or <jf a change of front. 

Jftlie i I res of the bivouacs of the enemy appear much more 
numerous, hut smaller, and ostentatiously distributed so as lb be 
more than usually \'isible, if thi*se Ihres be lighted one after the 
other, and bum out in a short time, it is an indication of weakness 
and a retreat. 

If tho enemy’s cavalry, during a retreat, without being vigor- 
ously pressed, call in its line of ski riirishcrs precipitately? this is a 
sign, either of fear, arising from tlie preseiiee ctf a defile, and tho 
af>prehension of being attacked iii it, or of an ambuscade, into 
which it is its object to dra>v us. * 

* These signals arc by no means of universal aduptiom — Translm’oh. 
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Should he not attack us till the ev'ening, it is an indication 
that, in this inovorncnt, his only object is to reconnoitre, or to 
cover his retreat ; we shall bo able to decide more certainly with 
reforehco to this second object, if ho employ only his cavalry in 
this movement.* * ^ 

If this ^’econnoissancc be pushed very vigorously, and llio 
enemy remain during tlv3 night in advance of his previous ground, 
it is a sign of a serious attack the next morning. 

If, on the contrary, ho subsequently fall back, and resume 
, his original position, it is an indication, either of retreat, (as I 
have said higher up), or of a desire to attract attention in this 
direction, in order to render us less vigilant uj)on others. 

The marks of footsteps are not only an indication of the 
direction which a column has taken, but also of its strength, and 
often even of the motive dictating the march. If the earth be 
uniformly trodden down, the column was composed of infantry 
ohly ; if the marks of horses* hoofs be also imprinted on it, there 
has been likewise cavalry, and if there be deep and wide tracks 
of wheels, artillery has further accompanied it. 

Each of ihese arms wj^s so much more numerous in proj>or- 
tion as tho^ traces, which it has left, arc multiplied and well 
defined. If the marks be fresh, the column has passed but a 
short time previous ; if the track be narrow,^ the body was pro- 
ceeding ili profound security, for* it must have been in column 
of route; if the track be wide, it was apprehensive of an attack, 
for it w^as iharching in column of sections and squadrons, ready 
to deploy. 

If the corn and the fields, which tikirt the road, be tranqilod 
down, and this* corn and these fields bear large and numerous 
marl& of a passage, the cavalry was marching on the flanks of the 
column, in echelon of squadrons. 

Behind a bridge, behind a ravine, in the neighborhood of a 
village, the traces of footsteps will shew 'whether the enemy is 
formed, and on his guard ; those of the fires will servo to check 
the estimate of the force deiived from the footprints : these fires 
will point out not only the time which has elapsed since the 
bivouac was quitted ; but, in addition, the period that the enemy 
has remained there, * by the quantity of ashes, the c^re and the 
time expended in running up barracks, the refuse straw lying 
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about, roniiiaiits of earthen vessels, and tlie entrails and garbage 
of slaughtered animals, &.e. 

Tlie fragments of clothing, harness, equipment, ajid aeqoiitre- 
inents, abandoned, partridges cast away, carcases of horses, bloody 
rags, fresh inadci graves, the degree of care wi*th which they 
liaA^e been dug, are valuable indications by vvhi(;h to arrive at the 
knowledge of the regiments composing .this column, of their 
fatigue and disheartenment, of the number of wounded that tlu'v 
are taking along with them, of the serious nature of the wounds, 
and of the distinction of the officers whom they have lost. 

"Jlie dust raised by the march of a column not only indicates 
tlie direction of its inarch, but also of its strength, of its order, 
and the description of arms, of which it is comiiosed ; tlie greater 
or less thickness, height, and heaviness, of this dust Indicate 
infantry or cavalry. 

If the reflection of the arin§ be very brilliant, it is ]>robab]e 
that the enemy is fronting 3^011; if it be not so, it is likely that hi^ 
back is turned towards you. 

If the hostile body be at a great ttistanco, and you i.sh to 
form an opinion of the direction in wdych it is jirofeeding, you 
will take two fixed points in advance of it and undone of its 
flanks, and by the successive gradation of tlu' distances which 
divide it from tliese^points, ^^ou will easily judge of the direc- 
tion, and even of the rate, of its march. • 

The restlessness or insolence of the population of a cuui^ry 
in insurrection arc sure signs of the approach of the eiiem\% and 
of the confidence of the coilntry in his success. • 

Q, Mention to me particular indications ? 

A. Now-a-days, when fifteen years of peace have broken down 
the barriers of frontiers, national intercommunication bccoiifc easy 
and frequent, and the sciences in their minutest develojunent arc 
now common to all, particular indications in Avar are less numerous, 
because they partake, on the one hand, of a nationality, which has 
lost its distinguishing characteristics, and, on the otlicr, of a 
science, whose secrets arc patent to»alL« • • 

Nevertheless, there still exist certain 4 istiAgtiohs, which I 
will endeavor to particularise, pointing out the degree of conf?- 
dence which we ought, or ought not, to i)lace in certain indi- 
cations. 
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The llussians, trusting to their numerous and excellent 
irregular cavalry, are careless and little on their guard behind 
the line which this cavalry forms in front of their army ; thus, 
if you can contrive to turn their Cossacks, and escape thtur lynx 
eyes, (which is* no easy matter), it is more than i)robablo that you 
will succeed in turning their regiments of the line. The vigilance 
of the CossjjiCits, therefore, is not an indication of the vigilance 
of the other corps i'n the Russian army. 

The great number of skirmishers tliat the Cossacks throw 
out in their front is not an infallible indication of the streiigth 
of the troops which tliey cover. 

The Cossacks, who arc true liglit cavalry, and faithful to the 
rational design of their institution, always making war as skir- 
inishersj maintain very weak reserves, whilst other European caval- 
ry may, so to si>eak, be counted by the number of their tirailleurs, 
a S(^uadron employed as skirmishers generally, in European regular 
{jymics, indicating a force of at least live or six squadrons in its 
rear. 

Practice? in war enables one easily to recognize at great dis- 
tances what is the nation of which the hostile troops are composed ; 
the greater or less correctness of the dressing, the formation of 
the column^, oiler sure marks to an experienced eye, even at the 
present day when the northern armies have yearly all adopted the 
grey grqat coat and the low shako. 

If , the troo])s are not wearing their cloaks, it w'ill be much 
more easy "to distinguish them. The colors adopted by the conti- 
nental nations, with a few' trifling <‘xceptions, arc as follows : 

Russia, green. Prussia, dark blue. Wi|'teinberg, dark blue. 

Englaiul, red. Spain, dark blue. Small German States, dai-kbliie. 
Austria, white. Ravaria, sky blue. (France, dark blue.)* 

Add to the foregoing, the color of the belts, that of the trow- 
sers, the height of the shako, and the outline of the masses, and 
you will have sure marks to go by. 

The Cossacks are the best light cavalry in Europe ; it is that 
which nKist completely fulfils l^ic design of its institution (which 
ought to be* tliat of all light cavalry). This arises from their 
possessing an instinct resembling that of the wolf and the fox, from 

c 

* France is omitted by the author, aa he is treating of foreign armies. Wc 
have added it to make the list complete. — T ranslator. 
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tboir experience in war, the liarclinoss of their frame, and tlio en- 
durance of their liorses. 

Sliould the enemy attack us at day break, it shows us that 
the action will be^ general, because' he requires the Avliolo day 
either to follow his adv'antages, or to eftect Ids i^etreat. 

The Poles come next to the Cossacks, then certain Prussian 
regiments, certain Hungarian regiments, tjie French, the Belgian, 
the Bavarian, the Wirtembergese, the Saxon, the Germans of tlie 
Ithine, tlie English, the Piodmontese, the Sj)anish, and the Hutch.* 
Our place, for the quality of skill does not stand as liigh as foi* 
that of bravery. This arises from a host of circumstances, whicli 
it is easy to recognise, a^id which it wouhl be still easier to cor- 
rect ; but courage throws a gi*cat Avcight into the scale of war, 
and it is that upon which too often has been laid the onirn of re- 
establishing the equilibrium, and of pushing our advantage. 

The nations, which possess a good and numerous cavalry, 
constantly harass the army of the enemy, which they oceasionalJii 
cud l)y demoralizing, and involving their artillery on the ticld of 
battle in hazardous positions : wc must tiicrefore adajit our tactics 
to theirs, so as not to have nothing but a dead weight, and obsti- 
nate adherence to method — to the gencrtil rules of w^r, which re- 
tains us in a disadvantageous routine. To this end, must ho 

aware with whom wo have to do. 

% 

If the Cossacks attack you at night, it is more with view 
of disturbing your rest, and wearing you out with want of sleep, 
than of making a regular inroad : it is generally qiiitcv siifficif)nt 
to shew an undaunted front to them. 

If the Prussian cavalry make a ni^lit attack, it is a* more 
serious affair ; you must not %nly be on the alert, hut maiiamvrc. 

If the Austrian cavalry attack at night, it is to be presuined 
that it is supported by infantry. ^ * 

If, during the day time, the Cossacks shew themselves in 
great numbers on one of your flanks, but without guns, it is j>ro-. 
bable that they are not supported ; if they have guns, it is more 
than probable that they are sustained in great strength ; and they 
will not be long in convincing you of this by the impetuosity of 
their attack, by outflanking you, and threatening'your retreat. 

• 

• Our English readers will not agree with the aiiiltor as to the place as- 
signed by the author for the English light cavalry. It w'oiild more properly 
follow the Hungarian in the list. — Translator. 
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It’ the Prussian cavalry shew guns, and those are of a light 
c*alibro, and not all brought into action, you may be able to cap- 
ture them. 

i'he calibre of the guns, which open iii)on you, is a certain 
index of the fcAce and description of troops whicji move with it. 

The laws of the morale and military discipline differ in every 
nation, especially as regfirds the relation in whie.h the soldier stands 
to the inhabitants of the hostile country in which he is employed. 
That, which with the French -would be a quitting of the camp 
without order for the piir]30ses of plunder, amongst the northern 
nations is only an expedition in search of provisions and forage ; 
w(3 must not then suppose that because the Cossacks, the Prus- 
sians, or the Hungarians, have a]>peared in such a village, they 
have g«ne thither in order to reconnoitre. No, they probably 
have gone for the sake of plunder ; be tlicreforo on your guard, 
but draw no positive conclusions, from their appearance, 

^ If repeated Russian and Prussian patroles take the same road 
for several days togcthei’, and especially if their armies have been 
in position for some time*, it is an indication of a movement to- 
wards the quarter reconnoitred. 

If the English cavalfy knew the art of war, it would proba- 
bly in actidn be the most formidable in Europe ; its well judged 
lavishnoss in the breed of horses and equipments harmonizes with 
the courage and personal appeajrance of the men ; whenever it 
shews itself you may rely upon it that its movements are combined, 
that its on^ct will be fierce, and its retreat regularly conducted. 
It seldom acts apart from its infantry, which ensures it rest in its 
hivourtes. It knows its position and learns the disposition of the 
enemy better by spies, whom it pays ♦liberally, than by the r^con- 
noissances, which it makes. 

If you should learn that it is separated from its infantry, do 
not hesitate to surprise it by night ; when it charges you, make one 
rapid change of front, and take it in flank. You will always suc- 
cessfully execute this manoeuvre against every cavalry whatever, 
which, like it, makes a vigorous and headlong charge, whose horses 
arc but little under control,«and whose troopers have more bravery 
than strategy, so, that they push their charges to too great a dis- 
t£^CC. * 

If the Cossacks scatter in their retreat in proportion to your 
attacks being more prolonged, do not in consequence be induced 
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to .sii])pose that tliey have lost all (*oiifidone(‘ and oouragc ; it is 
tlioir inotbod of retreating', a method very dangerous for a pur- 
suing enemy, who very oi'ten has occasion to repent of *!iis temerity. 

If, on the oth<A" liand, otlier European troo])s do not quickly 
rally, whilst retreating, it is a proof of disorganisation. They 
must then ho pressed vigorously. • ^ 

Q. If you have charged and passed through* northern infantry, 
docs this place it at your mercy ? 

A. Idle Austrian infalitry throws down its arms, and each 
soldier r(\sumos his ap])elIation of Pole : ho will follow you with 
^‘nthusiasin. 

The Prussian infantry throws down its arms, hut picks them 
up again as f>romptly, if tt perceive that assistance is coming to it. 

The Russian infantry throws itself upon the ground, allows 
the charge to pass over it, rises, and uses its arms afresh. 

The Austrian sharp shooters, clothed in grey, and armed \\it\ 
rifle carbines, are lost, if you close upon them in a jdain : you 
must not then hesitate to charge them ;• they are at^^our mercy, 
for they have not sufficient time to reload. 

Wo can only approach the truth in the approximative calcu- 
lations which we make of the strength of the enemy by the iium- 
her of fires in his bivouac, by knovjing beforehand that eacli fire 
indicates a greater or smaller lAimber of men, according to the 
nation to which the bivouacked regiments belong. This diffierence 
depends esjiecially upon a very distinct national character, and 
also upon the description of cooking utensils with which the iroo[>s 
arc jirovided. * * 

. In the same manner tHat a French biv^oiiac fire indicates a 
medium of ten men, a Russian one indicates one of four, a DuJ^ch 
one, one of five, an English one, one of six, an Austrian one, one 
of six, and a German one, the same. 

It must be perfectly understood that these calculations arc^ 
only approximations, and that the briskness of the fire, pointing 

out the greater or the less number of men to be cooked for, is the 

. . • • 

best criterion. 
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('.lIArTER X. 


OP GUIDES. 

Q. When is it necessary to take guiclos ? 

A. On every occasion, when you are not tlioroiiglily acquaint- 
ed with the country in w^hich your operations are being carried on, 
and especially if it be possible to have them mounted, so as not to 
be compelled to suit the rapidity of your march to the pace of a 
man on foot. 

Q. Ought you to change the guide ? 

t A. When the guide knows the country well, you must keep 
’ him all the time that the expedition lasts, especially if it be of a 
delicate nature. * 

Q. Suppose that in a delicate expedition^ your guide, having 
corns from a *distance^ finds himself in a country of which he is 
ignorant, whut is to be done ? 

A, Take another, but always carry the first along with you, 
whom yov will not release till afteK the termination of the cx]>e<U- 
tion, in order that ho may not have it in his power to betray the 
secr6t of your march. 

Q. What precautions do you take with a guide ? 

A, The strictness of the precautions to be taken with a guide 
depends entirely more or less upon thh importance and dang^* of 
our expedition. The guide, wdio shows the W'ay, cither in peace 
or war, ‘in rear of the line of oj>erations, ought to march at liberty 
and at the head of the column. 

, Q. And the guide, who leads a reconnoissance ? 

A, He ought to march close to the officer in command, and 
under the special charge of a non-commissioned officer or corpo- 
ral, who will keep his eyes consfantly upon him. We must never 
forget that, in ar^ 'enemy’s country especially, a guide will always 
endeavor to make his escape, if he can do it easily and without 
dangert 

Q, If the guide he on foot, how do yop act f 
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A. You tie a long leather thong to liis left arm, the other 
end of whicli is attached to the saddle bow of the corporal ; the 
non-commissioned officer, with his sword drawn, and holster pi2)os 
uncovered, marchejs alongside of him. 

Q. If the giUidc 60 mounted, how do you proceed ? 

A. You fasten one of his legs to his stirrup leather, to prevent 
his taking advantage of a difficult road, feapiag down, and escap- 
ing ; then you put his horse's reins into the hands of the corporal 
on his left hand, who Icfids him in this manner, so long as the 
expedition lasts. 

Q. If suddenly you perceive strange emotions passing over the 
countenance of the guide, what should you do P 

A. Warn him that, if ho betray you, he shall be pistolled on 
the spot. 

Q. And, if you apprehend that he is leading you into an am- 
buscade ? • 

A, You will point out to him that, as he is marching at the 
head of the column, in the event of tile enemy opening his fire 
upon the detachment, ho will be the first sacrifice. ^ 

Q, Why do^you employ two men in taking care^ of a guide 
already so strictly watched ? 

A, Because the^round is often difficult, and, if you are com- 
pelled to march in single file, it is indispensable that he *^hould be 
both preceded and followed. ^ 

Q. Would you allow the guide to follow a footpath, which runs 
parallel to the route pursued by the column ? • 

A, As a general rule, ^it is requisite that the guide should 
march over the same ground as the column, especially if the coun- 
try be broken, the road fianked by woods, deep dit(^hes, ravkics* &c. 

Q, Would you* entrust the custody of the guides to the firsts non- 
commissioned ojicer, or corpored, of your detachment that might he 
at hand ? 

A, No, but to the most intelligent, because he ought always 
to be able to read the guide’s coifiitcfiance. 

Q. Would you allow him to chat ^vith thg giti^le f 

A, No. You must positively prohibit kjs either asking, or 
answering, questions that may be addressed to him ; since you 
have selected individuals converse with him 4 and these men 
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you have picked out from amongst those who are best .acquainted 
with the language of the country, and whom you suppose to be 
the most disqreet. 

Q. In a delicate expeditioii, tvovdd you intei^rogate the yuide in 
front of your detachment ? f 

A, No, I |=jxainine him privately. 

Q. Hoiv would you put questions to a guide ? 

A, Very slowly, and fixing his attention : if lie does not com- 
prehend a question, you must patientl;^ put it in another shape, 

' so as iiltiin.ately to obtain a pertinent answer. 

Q, Hoio do you treat a guide ? 

A. Very gently ; you mvist let him want for nothing, and, if 
after yopr return, you have reason to be* satisfied with him, and 
can render him a service, or give him a pecuniary reward, you 
should not omit doing so. 

^ Often, in an enemy’s country, the peasants, in order to evade 
being made to servo as guides, will declare that they do not know 
the country.^, Do not be ^ duped by this falsehood, frighten and 
carry along with you these pretended ignoramuses, until you have 
procured more useful guides. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF SPIES. OF CONFIDENTIAL ME.SSENGF*JIS. 

Q. Does an officer of the adrancc guard cniplog sjnes ? 

A. Yoa, but unfortuiiiiioly too solclom, liocausclio lia.s not suffi- 
cient money to pay them properly, and because, in an enemy’s 
coimtiy especiially, it is more than probable that a spy, pooi'ly 
paid, will become a sj)y ujion yourself. All his interests ^\ill 
combine to cause him to act thus. 

Q, Dy ivhat then ought we to regulate the employmont of spies, 
and the degree of confidence to he placed in them ? 

A, By the country in which wo happen to bo, by the interest 
which the inhabitants have in serving you ; by tlm opinion wliicTi 
those inhabitants have of your strength. ^ 

You require moreover to exercise a great deal of care and 
consummate skill with reference to the, mode of employing these 
spies ; othcr\visc\oii may have reason to apprchen(| that your 
secret designs will be revealed to the enemy. You must, so to 
speak, when you arc^n a precarious position, await tlie return of 
a spy with the same precautions which you use wdth reference to 
a rocorinoissancc, for he may be accompanied by the enemy, ^and 
exi)Ose you to an .attack so much the more dangerous* as it Avill 
be conducteiftinder more Correct and certain intelligence. . 

Q, You must not then engage the first individual, who offers 
himself, for an undertaking of this nature ? 

A. No. You must first endeavor to ascertain his conficxions 
and places of resold, and by them *to judge of his integrity, the 
relation in which ho may stan<l with reference to the enemy ; then 
ende.avor to seduce him by iiitcrostiug him on your side by good 
treatment, flourishes of rhetoric, holding out hopes to him, and 
impressing him with the convictian of the certain •succees of our 
army. , ^ 

It is necessary, also, (without threatening him, however,) •to 
impress him with the, idea that, if he betray you, you have it in 
your power to take your revenge ui>on his family, jiis property, &c. 
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Q. Ought you at first to make a trial of a spy in small mattcrSy 
which are neither very important or very dangerous ? 

A,' Yes ’i and, when he returns, we should be very exact in 
fulfilling to thp letter and readily the engagements into which we 
have entered with him. ‘ 

When have proved him to be intelligent and faithful in 
missions which are nof pai*ticularly dangerous, wc entrust him 
with important ones. 

Q, When you require to obtain 7^Jtrious pieces of intelligence 
regarding the enemy, do you entrust them all to the same spy ? 

A. It is necessary first of all to estimate the degree of intel- 
ligence possessed by the man to whom you entrust a commission. 
If that •‘intelligence be limited, you must contract the business 
committed to him. Again, it is dangerous to place your entire 
secret in the hands of one person. It is much better, in every 
point of view, to employ several spies, whom you despatch at dif- 
ferent hours, sending them in different directions, and so providing 
that they sh^ll have no cqmmunication with each other. 

Q. If you should have reason to distrust one of them, ought you 
to make a prisoner of him ? t 

A. By no moans ; it is far better to employ him on a fictitious 
errand, which will induce him, to suspect thair numerous reinforce- 
ments ano moving up to a certain point, threatening the enemy, 
and that a strategical manoeuvre is |ibout to be put in practice, 
which wilt compromise the safety of the enemy in the position 
that he occupies. • • 

Q, Do you give a spy written instructions ? 

A, In the case of a fictitious ciTand, yes, certainly ; and, in 
thirf caj^e, you will oonceive them in such terms, that they will 
carry out your projects by Iheir falling into* the hands of the 
enemy. 

<2- And with regard to a true commission f 

A, Never^; the instructions^ ought always to be verbal. 

Q. Give xne es^amples of both eases ? 

td. The enemy’s line, drawn up in front of you, occupies the 
villages of Yaltersdbrf, Thaldorf, Meissen, Langsdorf, Baumdorf, 
Grossdorf, and Kleindorf. 
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Some leagues iu rear of the lijie and on the left is the town 
of Guttstadt ; you give to the spy, whom you suspect, the follow- 
ing written instructions : 

“ Pass the enemy’s line. Make for Guttstadt, and ascer- 
tain whether an^ French hussars with red pelisses of No. 4 regi- 
ment, chasseurs with yellow jackets of No. 2 regiment, dragoons 
w ith red jackets of No. 2 regiment, red huicers of No! 4 regiment 
and any infantry, have not come up. 

If they have not yel] made their appearance, reconnoitre the 
condition of the roads from Guttstadt to Grossdorf, as to w hether . 
they are passable for artillery, lleturn to Guttstadt, there to 
aw%ait the arrival of our division, and return with all speed to give 
us notice of its approach.” 

To the spy, in whom you think that you can place confidence, 
supposing that you are projecting an attack upon Meissen, you 
give verbal instructions to reconnoitre the villages of Baiimdurf, 
Langsdorf, and Meissen. * 

These instructions contain all tha^ you wish tp know. If 
you are afraid that he will not readily retain the names of these 
three villages in ^is memory, you will make him wriko them upon 
a small scrap of paper, wdiich he can easily swallow, pf he incur 
the risk of being t^ccn. Admitting that the man be caiitiircd, 
or betray you, the chemy, seeing three names w rittem on the pa- 
pjr, will not know on wdiich of tlic three villages the adack will 

be direcled, or wdicther the whole three be not threatened. , 

• 

Q, From , amongst what description of mm would you select 
your spies ? • • 

A, As much as possible from amongst those whom tlic enemy 
would have least reason to suspect, thus, post masters,* postillions, 
the drivers of public conveyances, shop-keepers, who arc 4tnowm 
in the country, may turn out to be very useful, because these are 
naturally less open to suspicion than men, who, in the event of 
their being taken prisoners, wdll be incai)able of satisfactorily ac- 
counting for tbeir being in that neighborhood, and procuring 
people to answer for them. • • • * 

Q. How would you recognise a spy^ smt^ * enemy to oh- 

serve you ? , * 

* This term is to be taken as meamnjj masters of stages for posting horses. 

— TRANSLATOH. . m 
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A. By their way of looking about. By the attention which 
they pay to every thing going on in your bivouac. By the frivo- 
lous pretexts^, which they allege for wandering through it. 3iy 
tlio agitation which they display, if you seize them. By the 
vagueness of thbir answers to your interrogatoriet, and es[)oeially 
it they conceive that you recognize them. Often by the money 
which they have tlie folly to carry about their person. By tlie 
anxiety whicli the}’' show to destroy any document in their pos- 
session. 

Q. In Germany y what description o/ men would you select for 
this employment ? 

A, Poor Jews. 

Q. What pretext for entering hicouacs .would they allege ? 

A. That of trading. They often request to be allow’^o<l to 
purchase the skins of the animals slain for the eonsumj)tion of the 
soldiers. This was their excuse for entering our bivouacs, at the 
period of breaking down the bridges over the Danube on the day 
of the battle pf Essling. 

Q. When the slightest suspicion of these spies arises^ what ought 
you to do f ^ 

A. To aVrest the suspicious individual forthwith, subject liiin 
to severe cross-examination, so as to observe^ .vdictlier he contra- 
dicts himijelf in his answers, and Send him under a strong escort 
to the commandant of the advance guard, with a report contain- 
ing dn account of the examination and your own opinion. 

Q. ^When the detachments of your csrmy being separated con- 
siderably from each other^ It is necessary that they should interchange 
communication, and they are uncMe to do this by the ordinary 
methods, except by losing precious time, and thus compromising the 
usefulness of the communicatioi\, what steps should be taken ? 

A. ' The mission is entrusted to a confidential messenger, but 
the business is so much the more delicate and dangerous, in pro- 
portion as the details imparted to him are more confidential and 
importanf;. F^r this reason, ^it would be very useful, when a corps 
is detached, mid we conceive it likely that we shall be placed 
under the necessity o# corresponding with it by a secret messen- 
ger, to agree beforejiand with its commander upon a cypher, the 
duplicate of which we preserve 'vvith the greatest care. 

Q. Cannot all cyphers be made out fe 
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A. Yes : as far as diplomacy and cabinets arc concerned, but 
not with reference to an officer commanding an advance guard, or 
an army either. Moreover, there is one that can easily be em- 
ployed, and that cannot be decyphered. 

Q. What isit? 

A. You and the person, with whom you correspond, should 
each possess a similar volume. This volume #nay belong to any 
work, and may be written in any language, provided that you are 
acquainted with the alphabet of it. 

The first cypher, which enters into your correspondence, is 
that of the page selected ; the second, that of the lino with which 
you commence. The others, those of the letters, which you em- 
ploy, and all which you. have numbered without any hiatjis, set- 
ting out from the first mentioned, until you have those that you 
require. Unless a person has the same volume as yourself, it is 
totally impossible to make out your cypher, because the same 
letters repeated are represented by different cyphers. Wo mu A 
take care to leave no intervals between the cyphered words, in 
order to prevent a comparison of the* different words by the 
number of l«^rs that each contains, ^and thereby^ allowing an 
inference to be^awn. ^ 

Q. Do we not^ometimes employ pretended confidential mes- 
sengers ? ^ ^ • 

A. Yes ; but the case is of very rare occurrence ; because 
there is required a very great devotion to the cause on Jthe paJt of 
those who Undertake to play this ticklish game, and put the enemy 
in possession of false written information, that may indiftje him 
to take an important dctera^iination, which may blast his hopes. 
If, however, a case of magnitude arises, this stratagem may be 
employed ; but wo must select a messenger, full of courage, •re- 
solution, and finesse. * 

Q. What instructions toould you give to your soldiers in cases^^ 
where you suspect espionage ^ 

A, You should forbid their het^mmg too intimate with the 
inhabitants : warn them to distrust their questions, and never to 
reply to them when they bear upon or may JihrSy light upon our 
position. You should also order them to arrest the persons, a^io 
would induce them to drink, and then put questions to them 
afterAvards. 

K 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OP THE QUESTI0N.S2.T0 BE PUT. 

Wc cannot be too careful as to the kind of questions wliicli 
we put, because in certain cases, the an swers which they elicit de- 
cide us to take an important step. 

To be thoroughly acquainted with every thing, to distinguisli 
truth from falsehood, that which is important from that which is 
useless, is a talent in war, and one of the most precious gifts that 
an officer commanding an-^advance guard can possess. 

Q. W7iat ought to he your chief care, when pursuing a course 
of interrogations 9 

‘ A. To estimate aright the moral disposition of the person 
whom you are interrogating. 

Q. In what does the necessity of this scrutiny exist ? 

A, In its deciding the nature, the form, arU the tone, in 
wihioh the questions are put. 

Q. j& there nothing further to ascertain ? 

A, Ifos : the greater or less degree of intelligence posso.ssod 
by the • questioned party: the knowledge of this will assist us in 
frahlling ottr questions, and deciding as to their being important 
or otherwise. 

Q, Of course, yon modify your method of interrogating, agree- 
<My to the nature of the country in which you are 9 

Yes; -in general, it is better always to commence your 
interrogations mildly, but in ?uch a manner as to inspire the con- 
viction that it is impossible to deceive us. It is needless to say 
tiiat if the war is carried on.in our own country, wo should not 
put our questions as if we were in an enemy's country ; or that, 
if it be in an enemy's country^ there are nevertheless distinctions 
to be drawn between such £nd Such countries, and such and such 
dasses of indrvid\|£ls who are more or less inclined to be hostile 
or ^^favoralde to us. We must bear in mind, in putting our ques- 
tions, that every thing that we have enquired or said will be re- 
peated, and mu^ reflect upon the advantageous or unfavorable 
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effect upon our cause that such may have. Often a question un- 
skilfully put has produced a result exactly opposite to that wlgch 
we expected : an interrogator has often found himself placed in 
the witness box, vjithout he himself suspecting it^ and his ques- 
tions have provdd fatal to him because, having been repeated to 
the enemy by the party interrogated, they have served to acquaint 
him with his plans, and enabled him to defeat them. * 

Q. Who is the first person to he interrogated on your arrival 
at a village ? | 

A, The mayor, or whosoever administers the municipal func- • 
tions ; the postmaster, the curate, or minister, the schoolmaster, 
the lord of the manor, the men who have been pointed out as 
having acted as guides to the enemy. 

Q. What is, as near as possible, the series of quesions which 
you put to them ? 

A, The questions, always proportioned to the intelligence of 
the individuals to whom they arc j^ut, are ; Where is the enemy ? 
What do you know concerning his march ; his military disposi- 
tions ; his numerical strength ; the morale of his army^? Has he 
infantry, cavfift^j^ artillery ? Arc his Ig^rses out of «ondition, his 
men knocked up^ What language do these men speak^ Whence 
is it said that thqy come ? Do they belong to the militia or 
the line ? Has h^many meii^ amongst his troops who speak 
French ? (English.) Does the enemy bivouac or quaftcr him- 
self on the houses ? What precautions docs he take ? poos 
he send out patroles ? Have those patrolcs been “pushed as 
far as the village where ^ve arc ? How did they shew, them- 
selves ? Were these patroles numerous ? What did they do 
here ? What did they say *? Did they plunder ? Did they in- 
sult the inhabitants? How were the men who composed, the 
l)arty dressed ? What enquiries did they make ? From what 
quarter did they come, and in what direction did they leave ? 
Where did they proceed to on qiuttlng the village ? Did they 
pass the night hero, and how did they establish themselves ? Is 
the enemy close at hand, and does he send out reconnoitring par- 
ties regularly ? Do they arrive hi tRe same hour* every day, in 
the same strength, and by tho same roac\? VjVhat state is the 
road in, leading to the enemy ? Are there woods, ravifles, 
bridges, villages, there ? Where are they situated ? Can we 
reach these defiles by fetching a C9mpass, and, without crossing 
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the road held by the enemy ? Is he on the alert ? How does 
h^ post his sentries ? Has the enemy seized any horses from 
the postmasters? Has he made use of their postillions, or of 
any of the villagers as guides ? In what direction did he make 
them take him ? What questions did he put to them ? Did he 
ill-treat them ? Did the guides observe him to bo anxious and 
disturbed ? * What precautions did he take on his march ? 

Q. Are there no other questions to he put ¥ 

A» Yes : and which, according to |the position in which wo 
‘ may b^laced, the orders which we have received, ought often to 
precede, or oven be substituted for, those which have just been 
pointed out. 

Q, JVhat are they f 

A. All those, which relate to. the topographical configuration 
of the country that we are traversing. Thus, whereabouts is such 
q city, town, or village ? What is their population, what their 
resources ? What distance do they lie from each other and from 
the place where wf^are ?. Are the roads leading thither, good, 
macadamized, paved ? Are there intermediate villages, hamlets, 
farms ? Are they wealthy ? How many houses ird there ? In 
order to get there, must we cross woods, plains^ or rivers ? Are 
there fords or bridges ? What is their natye ? Can we mis- 
take the road ? Which one ough^ we to taker Arc there moun- 
tains ? What is the nature of the roads leading up them ? 

Q; Ought we to interrogate the individuals whom we summon, 
separately, or together ? 

A, Separately, and t6 pay great attention in comparing their 
answers : if we perceive that there is*1a great want of agreement 
between them, we should fathom them carefully and skilfully ; 
and, if *we have any suspicion excited as to their incorrectness, we 
should arrest those who have thus replied, and carry them along 
with us strongly guarded. 

Q. Ought the series of questions, in such and such circumstan- 
ces, which are ^parmtly the same^ to be unvaried ? 

A, It will var^ according to our position and the nature of 
the orders, whi<^ wc have received. One is often obliged, in “ 
or<ier to arrive at ^ correct knowledge of facts, to assume false 
colors^ thereby to ascertain the truth ; often too a daring partisan, 
whp does not wish his natioijLality to be recognised, is obliged to 
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adopt the language of the^enemy, in whose rear he may haj)i)cn to 
be, and to interrogate the inhabitants, as if he belonged to a Prus- 
sian, llussian, Austrian, &c. corps. In this case we do not put 
any of our people in communication with those interrogated, ex- 
cept such as spe^ Ihe language of the country pofectly, and wo 
strictly forbid all others to converse with them. It depends upon 
the greater or less degree of intelligence possessed Ijy the (pies- 
tioner to judge of the form, the nature, tfie severity, or the mild- 
ness, of the questions which he puts : the important point is to 
arrive at the knowledge oj the truth. 

Q, What questions do you -put to a deserter 9 
A, I ask him : I. The number or the name of his regiment, 
its force ; II. The brigade to which he belongs ; the name of the 
general, who commands it ; III. Of what division does *his bri- 
gade form part ; the name of the person commanding this division ; 
IV. To what corps d'armee does this division belong ; the name, 
the rank of the general who commands it ; the situation of h^s 
head quarters ; V. If the regiment, the brigade, or the division 
is cantoned, encamped, or bivouacked If corpe is in posi- 
tion, I woulclask, if he is covered by many advance posts, whe- 
ther a bright l^k out is kept, and lastly whether it iS entrenched ; 
VI. What corpsa'amiee^ or divisions, are to their right or left, 
and how far they off ; VII. Where did he leave his regiment 

or his brigade ; whether this corps has furnished detachments ; 
whether it expects reinforcements ; VIII. Whether there were 
any orders issued relative to a contemplated movemontj or an^r of 
those preparations which denote an advance ; IX. What was the 
nature of the orders of the last day ; X* What reports were cur- 
rent in the army ; XI. Whether provisions were abundant, and 
what is the position of the magazines, depots, and entrepots ; XII. 
Whether there were many sick, and the situation of the grand end 
field hospitals. • * 

Q. Should the deserter arrwe, whilst his corps is on the march^ 
what additional questions woidd you put 9 

A, I. What direction is the column taking? II. Is its move- 
ment independent or combined?# III. To what point •has the 
column received instructions to advance ? IV .• Doos the column 
consist of only one and the same description of •arm, or of al],in 
proportion ? * 

Q. If the deserter hehnys to the cavalry f 
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A. You pursue your interrogations after this fashion ; How 
many horses have you in your regiment ? How many had you at 
the commencement of tlie campaign ? Arc they in good condi- 
tion ? Have you many re-mounts ? Have you many recruits or 
young soldiers'? (L, R. A.) ^ 

Q. WJiy these two last qimtions f 

A, Because as Jight troops ought not to allow any opportunity 
to escape thorn of inflicting injury on the enemy, we should not 
neglect to attack a corps of cavalry, in ^hich there might be many 
recruits or remounts ? 

Q. Go on? 

A. Are there many horses sick, or unfit for service ? Is forage 
abuiidart ? Does the country occupied suffice to supply them? 
Or do they rather draw it from the rear of their army ? (L, It. A.) 
Docs it reach them punctually ? Do they send out detachments 
to procure them ? Must they go far for them ? Where are the 
magazines ? How are they protected ? Are the troopers ill-used 
by their oflSicers ? there any disturbances in the regiments ? 

If we were to meet with success, would there be many desertions ? 
What precautions are taken against desertion ? the hospitals 

at a distance from the army ? Did they lose many men in the 
last affair ? Have these losses disheartened tlj^men ? 

Q, questions would you^put to an artillery man ? 

A. The preceding ones, and in addition : Where is the prin- 
cjpdi park ? Arc there any siege guns ? Where are the depots ? 
Where is the small park ? Has the division, to which his battery 
is attached, any pieces ? ‘ What calibre and what description of 
guns ? Are the waggons and limber^ complete witli ammunition 
(L. R. A.) ? What is the number of the regiment, company, bat- 
tery ? ® Is there a pontoon ^ establishment ? Are the draught 
horses in good condition ? 

Q, What questions would you put to a soldier of engineers ? 

A, The preceding ones, and further : Where is the grand 
engineer park^? Have the sappers attached to the divisions wag- 
ons with their tools, a bridge establishment, frame work, or other 
materials for bridges (L. R, A.) ? 

Q. What qu^tioiiis would you put to a prisoner ? 

A, The same as to a deserter. 
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Q. Are you to expect that the reports which you obtain will al~ 
ivays he correct ? 

A, No. Some, from ignorance, will not bo able to reply 
categorically ; others, from cunning, or a desire to make them- 
selves of importaficc, will make a point of answering just as you 
would wish them to do, or else will not speak the truth ; but, in 
order to put them at fault, you will repeat the satrv^ questions 
suddenly and at dilFerent times, in ^der to» compare the last 
answers with their previous statements. (L. R. A.) 

Q. Should you transmit to the general of the advance guard a 
detailed report of these interrogatories f 

A. Yes : adding thereto your own remarks as to the degree 
of credibility which appears to attach to the deserter or prisoner ? 

(L. U. A.) * • 

Q. my F 

A, Because, as it is probable that the general has obtained by 
his spies certain* intelligence of the diflerent detachments of th(» 
eneiny\s army, his own information compared with these reports will 
enable him, if not to gather the whole •trutHf- at leAst to draw 
deductions siifficient to guess at the probable movements of the 
enemy, and to gS^ fresh instructions to bis spies. (K. 11. A.) 

Q. If you are cn route, would you halt, in order to pursue these 
interrogatories ? ^ , 

A, Yes ; if you have time to^ do so, without interfermg with 
the execution of the orders which you have received ; if you have 
not, after having put to the prisoner, or deserter, those*questions, 
the answers to which wulh afford you information on the j>oints 
connected with your own course, you will commit the deserter, 
the prisoner, the inhabitant, *&c. to a trusty person, who will con- 
duct him to the officer commanding the advance guard, to whom 
he will communicate those matters, ^regarding which it haS been 
impossible for you to question him in a minute manner. 

Q. Upon what would you write your questions F • 

A, It is indispensable that an officer, or non-commissioned 
officer of an advance guard should always carry about hiip paper, 
pencils, and wafers. 

Q, What would you ask of trcmeljlers ? 

A, I. Their name and their passport. 

II. Whence they come, and wdiither they^are going. 
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III. Whether they have met troops on tlio march, their de- 

scription, and their number as near as possible. As to the strength 
of this column, we may be able to estimate it ourselves more exact- 
ly, by asking of the travellers, how long they thought they were 
in passing this’^oolumn. f 

IV. What may be the strength of the bodies of the enemy 
according t© report in t^ie places they have passed or stopped at. 

V. Whether these trdlf)3 were in good order, whether they 
had sick with them ; whether they were expecting recruits. 

VI. Whether the villages, wluch they have passed through on 
their road, wore filled with troops. 

VII. Whether the enemy’s advance posts are properly connect- 
ed ; wl^ther in rgar of the furthest advanced chain there are in- 
fantry and artillery to support it and to reinforce it ; lastly, the 
distance, as near as possible between these different supports, and 
the chain of advance posts. 

VIIL In what state are the toads and the bridges : whether 
the enemy ip busy r^epairing them : whether he is engaged in for- 
tifying, or has already fortified, any of the places through which 
they have pa«sed. .. " 

IX, If<provisions aud rations are scarce and^dear in the coun- 
tries occupied by the enemy : if the country ^suffering ; if it has 
preserved its cattle, or if the dnewy has seized upon them. 

X. Lastly, what arc the public reports contained in the 
enefny’s newspapers ; what is the date of the last paper that they 
have seen, and what was said in this las^ paper, (L. R. A.) 

f , 

Q, Do you always write down the questions that you put 2 

A, Generally : but nevertheless there are cases, when this 
should not be done. That, for instance, when occupation of this 
nature ‘would cause you to lose time, which would be much better 
employed in marching. That, in which the answers received do 
pot appear of sufficient importance. That, in which you conceive 
that you can obtain information bditer in tho shape of a simple 
conversation but then, if this conversation should yield the re- 
sults which you aniiisipated, ybu should retire, and commit it as 
faithfully as po3i^t>le to paper. In this case, as in that in which 
yo\i write down your questions in the presence of the party inter- 
rogated, you must wafer what you have written, and send it 
along with the traveller, the deserter, the prisoner, the inhabitant, 
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and a non-commissioned officer, to thb officer commanding the 
advance guard. In the case, wherein you have written down 
nothing, you must still send to the commandant the individual 
whose examination has appeared to you interesting, ^ind you will 
select for his escjpr^ an intelligent and discreet noij^-commissioncd 
officer, whom you will direct to tell to the general that which you 
have not committed to writing. 

Q. W/iat do these interrogatories require ? « 

A. Great care, for they often conduce to the discovery of 
spies. 0 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OF BIVOUACS. 

4 

1 liave said, in' the Chapter on Charges (Cliapter XXIII), that 
the seizing ol the proper moment {Vaprqpos), is the genius of war. 
I repeat it in this. < 

The Vapropos for sleeping is as difficult to seize as that for 
attacking. 

The machinery of war is limited to two things, fighting and 
sleeping; the using and repairing of your strength. To maintain 
the indi.spensable equilibrium between these two is science. 

If often requires more ability to impart strength to your 
men than to expend it. 

In presence of the enemy, the science of repose is a gift, enjoy- 
ed by but few officers. ' Nothjng more declares the sure, the 
prompt, the sj^ilful, the perfect military coup d*oeil^> 

The determination of the site of your bivov^ac is taking up a 
military position. To sleep well in it, and them to find yourself in 
the saddle completely rested and ^freshed, reafty for any undertak- 
ing, whefi the enemy is approaching to the attack, this is thorough- 
ly kpowing your adversary, it is the having of him by heart. I’o 
oppose troSps that have been refreshed to soldiers worn down by 
privatiqns and fatigue, this is to take your enemy from your strong- 
est to his weakest point (du fort aufaible) ; this is to turn all the 
chances of the action in your favor, if to this talent, the fruit of 
an innate disposition, and of unfailing experience, you unite the 
ardor which leads you on to enterprise, and to pushing your suc- 
cess, you are an officer of advance guards of the very first order. 

' Q» What is the first condition of excellence in a bivouac of an 
advance guard ? ^ - 

A, Ite military positior^. Its difficulty of approach by the 
enemy. Its facilities for our own sorties. 

Q. What is tKe second ? 

A» Its suitable *site for our materiel. The abundance of its 
supplies. ^ 
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Q. j Do you always finely on active service, these two essential 
conditions combined ; and, when the contrary is the case, do yem 
delay in establishing your bivouac until you have found them so 
united ? 

A, Tho rcquJl*omonts of the advance guard aref almost always 
of a mark<.Kl character ; I calciiLate them coolly, and, not heing 
able to satisfy them completely, I make a ^election. If there be a 
morii iirgcMit necessity for posting myself than iJb sleep, I post my- 
self. If, on the other hai^d, it be of greater consequence for me 
to rest than to take post,! I rest my men accordingly. But, in 
this case, I endeavor to masque my bivouac, and I make amends 
as far as possible for the defective natural defence of my position, 
by pushing out my videttes to a considerable distance. 

Q. How do you select a bivouac with reference to siihsisience P 
A. If I saw a village, I would establish myself close to it, be- 
cause I miglit rely upon finding within it siqqdies of provisions 
and forage ; upon there being no deficiency of water for m^ 
liorses ; and upon a reasonable expectation of shelter, in case of 
bad weather. • » 

Q, Hut r»^ 2 ^ose that there wets no village P ^ 

A, After hav'^ig, as in tho first case, brought my rcq\iircments 
down to the level of what the exigencies of the service will admit 
of, I Avould endeav\ to gain the vyinity of a brook, which would 
afford me the necessary supply of water ; that of a meacbow, amel 
corn, or oatfield, which would furnish mo with forage for my 
horses; of an enclosure, which would give me a convenient*and 
regular paddock for them*; of a potatoo field, which would ensure 
provision for my men ; of a wood whicli would supply mo with 
pickets, shade, branches, abd leaves, to construct and cover in 
huts, and furnish fuel. , 

Q. Is there an^ other essential cgndition yet remaining P 
A. Yes ; that the ground be hard, and consequently whole- 
some ; that the banks of tho rivulet be not dangerous, so that we 
may not incur the risk of losing any horses, when they are being 
taken to water. ^ ^ 

Q. When you have selected yoUr ground, w7pt dq you do ? 

A. I first form in order of battle ^icing'the -enemy, and in^tho 
order in whicli I wish the squadifonfi to taliio up their ground , 
then setting out in person with the mounted detail for duty, I 
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leave orders with the officer who succeeds mo in command of the 
regiment, or tlio detachment, to make the men dismount and pro- 
ceed for forage, as soon as ho shall perceive that the main guard 
has halted upon the ground, which it is intended to occupy. 

This signal given, the troopers dismount, unlridle, and fasten 
their horses, without any intermingling, by squadrons, by divi- 
sions, by squads. 

Q. Wherefore f 

A, Because in war, centralization cemstitutes order, and order 

. » 

constitutes strength. 

Q. After the horses have been fastened by their tethering reins, 
what do you do ? 

A, Their bridles arc placed in their roar, folded up in such a 
manner that they can be readily undone and slipped on the 
horses’ heads ; and hung up, if possible, on the boughs of the trees 
or on pickets, in order to guard against their being trampled in 
tlie dirt, or being mislaid among the forage : in order, in short, 
that wo may ,not be obliged to make a long search for them when 
they are required. This duty completed, half of the chasseurs, 
after having hung their appointments on the bran^nes which sup- 
port their byidles, take their sickles and hatchets, ^and start to pro- 
cure forage, if the inhabitants have not complijjjl with the requisi- 
tion made on them. (See the ©li^ntcr on Provisions and Forage.) 

4 

The other half lay aside their arms, and complete the ar- 
rangement ,of the bivouac. They take the firearms from off the 
horses, and pile them near the bridles aqd accoutrements, putting 
them under cover, if it rain. 

Q. Why do you remove the firearr/is f rom off the horses ? 

A. Because, if the horses should happen to roll themselves, 
they woald break and lose they. 

This being done, one man remains in rear of the horses, to 
prevent them fighting, which would injure themselves ; and their 
rolling, which would bruise the saddles ; the rest run up a field 
barrack, and, if wood be at hand, light fires in front of it. 

Q, iP'hat is the JkH eonititio^% required in the construction of a 
field barrack ^ 

A, That it should bo open to the side on which the horses 
are, so that the men may always have their eye upon them. 
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Q. A7id the second ? 

A, That it should afford shelter on the weather side. 

Q, And the third ? 

A. That it should he to windward, and not to leeward, of tlu‘ 
Ares, to avoid the danger of its being burned down. 

Q. This pent barrack having been run up, lohat do you do 
next F • ^ * 

A. I make the men lie on tlie grouinl, and support with 
piekets a plank, or a piecj of wood, on the exterior face of the 
barracks, to keej) the straw, comjjosing the men’s bedding, inside, ‘ 
to prevent the fire communicating to this straw, and setting fire 
to the barracks. 

Q, This haring been done, what precautions do you tak^ F 

A. I place in the barracks, hung at each man’s head, his ac- 
coutrements, his arms, his bridle, and his liavorsack. 

Q, Why do you put the arms, the accoutrements, and thg 
bridles there ? 

A, To 'preserve them from rain and accidents, U) keep them 
within the men’s roach. 

Q. How do light the fire F ' 

A, I strike tho^int and steel, light the tinder, \vhieh I put 
in a loose roll of j[\por : I wrap tjiis paper up in* a handful of 
straw, and hy a waving movemcnl, like that of a man bejiting up 
a salad, 1 raise a Aaino whicli ignites the paper and the straw. 

Q, After the fires have been lighted, what you do ? * 

A, I go to the water With the cans^ and put the kettle on 
the Arc. 

If the kettle be a tin one, I must fill it completely, otherwise 
the solder will run. • 

Q, After the faragers have retufned, what do you do F 

A, The forage and the victuals arc common property, the 
latter being cooked together, and both put in lots. The fora.^ 
is served out to the horses in small quantities, to prevent their 
spoiling it; the provisions are put Thc^ various 

duties arc distributed amongst the squad. Oi^c Iqoks after the 
horses ; one feeds them ; another wisps fhem* down ; anoyicr 
takes care of the soup ; another cleans the vegetables ; another 
looks out that tlic fires do not threaten the barrack in tlioir 
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vicinity; another goes back for fuel ; another for forage; another 
makes repairs which are urgently required in the equi{)mcnts, 
tlui arms, or the clothing ; another brushes up a soiled arm ; all 
arc actively employed. {Out VoreHle a la trompette). 

The duties having been detailed, provisions^ served out, the 
soup in preparation and the horses cooled, the order is given for 
the horse tow be led to water in succession by divisions or squa- 
drons. On their rcjturn from the watering place, the men unloose 
the girths, and adjust the saddle cloths and saddles on the horses’ 
backs. Tliat done, you do not keep up more men than are abso- 
lutely requisite to watch the horses, supply them with provender, 
and look after the kettle : the rest go to sleep in their cloaks. 

As soon as the soup is ready, the squad is aroused in order 
to eat it as well as the meat; what remains of the latter is care- 
fully stowed away in the men’s haversacks. 

If, when day break arrives, the trumpet does not sound to 
Ivirsc, the horses are led away to water, the saddlery is inspected, 
the necessary rejiairsare made ; the horses are rubbed down with- 
out being unsaddled, and the saddles are re-adjusted on their 
backs. The stock of forage is renewed, fresh souj^'s put on the 
fire, and the men go to sle6p again, if they can. 

In campaigning, you must eat and sleep aa often as you have 
an opportunity. ^ * 

Q. But suppose that you carCt sleep ? 

4) That makes no dilTerence : you must try to do so. 

Q. What do you do if you have no bread to pul into the soup ? 

A, If you have flour, make cakes or doughnuts of it, and put 
them into the soup ; and if you have grain only, bruise it between 
a couple of stones, and make cakes of it, 

Q. Suppose that, you haee Sio pots to cook your soup in ? 

A, Gfrill your meat, by sticking pieces of it on tlio point of a 
stick, (See the Chapter on Arms.) 

Q. What is the strength of the guard of the bivouac f 

A. That depends upon ihe strength of the force bivouacked. 
It ought never tOibe under four men, a trumpeter, and a non^com- 
mi^ioned officer. ^ 

Q. Where is it planted ? 
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A. Ill the centre of the bivouac, close to the quarters of the 
colonel or comniaiidaiit. 

Q. I/ow is it employed ? 

A, It furnishes, a sentry at the entry of the bnouac, on the 
side on which the main guard is posted. 

When the regiment is all together, it consists of tijn men, and 
furnishes a sentry at the entry of the bivouac,, and another, who 
guards both the arms and colonel. 

A captain has charge ^of the police. 

Q. IVkat is the duty of this guard ? 

A. The safe custody of men under punishment, the carrying 
into cftect the orders of the police which arc issued by its head, 
the being vigilantly alert all night, the paying attentioA to all 
noises which may be heard, especially in tlie direction of the 
enemy, and to alarm the colonel forthwith, if there be good cause 
for doing so. The trumpeter on duty is the one to sound th® 
alarm. 

Q. This guard is dismountedy where hre their horsh placed ? 

A, Thcir'^d ^,rscs remain with their ^divisions, wl^crc thc^y arc 
looked after. \ , 

Q. What prec\timis do you take for feeding your horses ? 

A, You will find this in iXiG ‘tlhapter upon rrovisipns and 
Forage. 

Q, What is the most convenient number of men for a fire, ^and 
a hut or field barrack ? » 

A. From eight to ten ; ^because a single kettle is enough to 
cook for them, and because each description of duty has a sufficient 
number of men Ibr it. Let men ever bear well in mind tbai in 
bivouacking reciprocity of service, aad an equal division of fatigue, 
are rigorously calculated and estimated, and that a man will never 
obtain from his comrade more assistance than he has rendered him. 

Q. How do the officer's live in a bivouac ? 

A. Amongst themselves by scjuadroiis, if the r^gimeAt be to- 
gether ; if they ai‘e detached, they share the kelrtle of the soldiers, 
but, in this case, they should throw their provfsions and some- 
thing additional into the pot, which tiiey assist tn making a hole in. 

Q, Who runs up the officers* huts^ ? ^ 
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A. Tlic officers^ themselves, assisted by the men who will bo 
advantaged by thorn. 

Q. Who puts their traps in order ? 

A, Themselves, or their servants. 

An officer’s orderly is not required to do in ore than rub his 
horse down, and feed it. If he does more, it is out of civility. 

Q. What is th^ dutp of an officer or a non-commissioned officer 
in a bivouac ? 

A, If he be not ordered on a special service, which removes 
him from his squadron or division, he ought to sleep less than the 
men und^r his orders ; ho should observe whether the horses oat 
and drink, are properly secured, and do not fight ; that the supply 
of forage is ample for the night; that the saddlery, which has 
been damaged, is repaired ; that the saddles arc re-adjusted on the 
horses* backs ; that the men’s kits are re-packed, if they have been 
badly juit up ; that the arms are under cover ; that the men do 
fiot quit the bivouac without good reason ; that they do not get 
drunk ; that they do not ill-use their horses ; that they have their 
effects collected in such ‘a manner as to enable them to mount 
readily at the first sound of the trumpet ; that ^^.old hands do 
not annoy the young ones ; that no quarrelling lakes idacc ; that 
the orders of the officer in command are proim^cly and punctually 
executed ; that the foragers bring nothing irco the bivouac but 
what is cisoful and absolutely r5i|uired for its establishment, and 
for feeding the men and horses. 

If the trumpet sounds to horse, the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers ought to be the first on the ground where their 
squadron assembles, which is that where they dismounted, yiiere, 
they attend to the call of the roll, an'd satisfy themselves whether 
eac^ man really answers to his name. Then they rapidly j)ass over 
the biiS^ouac just quitted;* in oi;dcr to ascertain that nothing belong- 
ing to the men’s kits has been left behind : if they find any arti- 
plos, they cause them to be taken to the men who have forgotten 
them. 

Sqpietm\es, a body of troops, on quitting its bivouac, sets 
fire to it ; this is^ wrong, feecf^asc the abandoned bivouac might 
serve for other <troops ; because the fire, spreading in the neigh- 
borhood, might qccasion immense and desolating havoc ; and 
because these bivouacs might, under every circumstance, be use- 
ful to the poor peasants, who are already ruined by the war. 
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It may happen that it will be politic to burn down a bivouac ; 
but the orders of the commanding officer to do so should bo pre- 
viously received. 

If the bivouac be quitted before the soup is rooj;ly, the kettles 
should be upset, but we must not forgot to carry away the victuals 
and the different vessels. 

When several detachments of different regiments occupy the 
same bivouac, it is indispensable that the trumpeters of each of 
these detachments should have a distinguishing call prefixed to 
the trumpet sounds : if this precaution be not taken, the separate 
movements of each detachment ought to bo regulated by word of 
command, and not by trumpet sounds. 

Q. Then it sometimes' happens that in a bivouac the orders are 
issued without having recourse to trumpet calls ? 

A, Yes : every time especially tliat we desire to conceal the 
movements that we contemplate, or execute : in this case, the 
orders of the colonel are conveyed by an adjutant to the superio/ 
officers, who, in their turn, transmit them to the captains, and so 
on downwards. 
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' ON .FORAGE AND RATIONS. 

I have made eight campaigns under the empire, and always 
with the advance posts: during the whplc of that time 1 did not 
see a single commissariat officer ; I did not draw a single ration 
from the magazines of the army. 

Q. There was then no military commissariat f 

A. *Tlie fiommissariat was never placed in the hands of mini of 
greater experience and integrity than at that period : it is enough 
to mention the names of Messieurs Dara, Daure, Dufour, V olland, 
arnd several others. 

Q, Then why had this commissariat no subordinates with the 
advance posis of light cavtxlry ? 

A, Becaysc the emperor considered the scliei^^^mpracticable. 
• It "would liave beaii folly to have subjected a body, irregular in all 
its movements, to regular distributions of rathlns; especially at a 
period so crowded with victprics, when ouP armies carried on 
war at gigantic strides, and when our light cavalry had scarcely 
reached their bivouacs 'ere they were summoned to leave them. 

Q. But at that time you were in an enemy s country 9 

A. ' Yes : at first we had tlie good fortune to throw the whole 
burthen of the war upon the enemy but, fortune changing, we 
were obliged to throw ourselves upon the resources of our allies 
and our own. Then, as before, the light cavalry subsisted itself 
on the spot where it might happen to be, and .bonuses were given 
to ensure regularity of supplies. Then, also, as before, the 
eavalry was careful, not to take more than it required, and not 
to impoverish, in sheer wantonness, an unhappy country, and 
thereby, to diminish the resources of our companions in arms. 

In peace, w<i^st<fulness is Sn injustice^ in war, it is a crime. 

c If regular issues are made, so much the better; endeavor 
then to have proviibions of a good quality, and of proper weight : 
for five and twenty years I have invariably seen the contractors 
gain unconscionably both bjr the weight and the quality of their 
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supj>)ies, repl}^ing to the reproaches heaped upon them, “ It has 
been sucli a bad year !” If rations are not served out, live and 
let the discipline which you maintain be directed solely against 
wastefulness. 

It is necessary above all things that the few hours allowed 
to a light cavalry trooper be wholly devoted to this employment ; 
for the feeding of the horse constitutes^ his strength, and his 
strength is our honor and availablenoss for service. 

Often in war you are unable to have a choice as to the de- 
scription of forage that yoii give to your horses ; but nevertheless 
there are certain points that we should always be careful about : 
It is better to give green fodder than new hay. The green fodder, 
cut in meadows, where the grass is of some height, is the best ; 
next, amcl rice is the least indigestible green fodder, ‘but it is not 
so nourishing as lucerne and trefoil, or clover. 

If you have notliing but clover, be on your guard. Our 
cavalry, whicli reached without loss the banks of the Niemen, in 
order to open the Kussian campaign, lost in a single night upwards 
of a thousand horses, who had had too liberal a supply of clover ; 
my own horses were amongst the numbjer of those which fell vic- 
tims ; thus I havi bought experience that will** save ^ou from a 
similar disaster by jvarning you of the cause. 

If you have sufficient tin}.»^o allow of your drying the 
lucerne or the clover, that you give to your horses, you deprive 
tliem of a portion of their noxious qualities. Clover jcut in<» the 

evening seldom causes sickness. 

> 

If you have no grass, you must substitute the leaves of trees : 
those of the elm are the bes'^. 

When you can procure green fodder, which is not moist, take 
it in preference. If a shower overtakes you in your bivoiuftj, heap 
up that wliich you' have cut, and, when it is over, give that first 
to the horses, which has been kept dry. , 

If you can find nothing but new hay, select that wdiich has 
been most exposed to the atmosphere, and which is^ consequently, 
the driest ; only give a small qu,>ntify of it to your horses, and 
after having first sprinkled it with water : if yoy can, put salt in 
the water, whicli you make use of for that purpose ; this precau- 
tion prevents gases being disengaged in the stomach. 

* In f,>thcr words, plumloK. — Tkanslatcii. 
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The oats, which you find in the granaries, are generally new ; 
give only a small quantity at a time. 

If you find any other grain besides oats, endeavor to make it 
swell in watciv before you give it to your horses ; and, to this 
end, soak it five or six hours in water; if this be out of your 
power, only give it in small quantities, and withhold water from 
your horse until he, has thoroughly digested it. 

Horses, when fatigued, have generally very little appetite ; 
if you put before them too large a quantity of forage all at once, 
they become disgusted, and won't cat; you must therefore be 
careful to give them their forage in small quantities at a time. 

Those precautions will also be useful in the contrary case : 
horses, Ahat are great feeders, if they have a large supply of oats 
or grass before them, may give themselves indigestion and become 
foundered. 

#* If you find a standing crop of oats, cut it, and beat it out 
upon a smooth spot, or upon a cloak. Then, collect the grain, 
shake it and^- pour It front a height upon the cloak, and in a cur- 
rent of air ; by repeating this operation several times, you will 
cleanse it, and m^ then give it to your horses, without being ap- 
prehensive Vhat tm little pointed, sharp edged ^.raws will stick in 
your horse's gullet, make him cough, and woui/i him. 

If you do not wish your liJJrsc to lose a portion of his corn, 
make use of your nose bag. 

Never let your horses drink, except when they are perfectly 
cool ; however, if, when you arc marching, and your horses are 
thirsty, you come to a brook, the officer in command of the de- 
tachment should allow them to water, but without unbridling or 
dismounting, and regain the time lost by quickening the pace. 

Wienever you have meat, endeavor to make soup of it ; if 
the call to horse is sounded before it is ready, upset the kettles, 
but carry the meat along with you. 

If you have no time to make soup, cut your meat into pieces, 
and let*3ach Individual grill for himself ; but don't employ your 
sword's poinbfor « toasting fork ; you will destroy your weapon ; 
put^ your meat at the’^emd of a stick. If you have a fowl, suspend 
it by a thread from^onc end of a crooked stick, the other extremity 
of which must be driven into the ground at a sufficient distance 
from the fire to' prevent its ‘burning then with your forefinger 
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and tliiinib impart a vertical rotatory motion to the fowl, wliich 
will thus be properly roasted on all sides. 

If you have flour, endeavor to make bread ; if you can’t, 
knead some cakes with a little salt and water and bake them on 
the ashes ; or you may make doughnuts, and cook them in boiling 
water. 

A trooper, who knows what he is about, always carries in his 
haversack, first of all salt, next pepper, onions, and garlic ; >vitli 
these seasonings nothing will come amiss. 

After you have eaten, ^if any of your victuals remain, do not 
cast them away ; who knows but that tomorrow you may bo 
dying of hunger. 

A small tin saucepan is a treasure in campaigning. ^ I have 
known trooi>ers who never wanted for any thing, ancT who never- 
theless never carried any thing Avith them but tlicir small sauce- 
pan ; but, whenever they lent it to a comrade, it was on con- 
dition of sharing whatever was cooked in it. * 

An indispensable article in a bivouac is a knife. ^ 

Instances have occurred of troopers, under the pretext of 
searching for ])rovisions, laying violent •hands upon^ every thing 
else : this grave cilanG should bo punished wdth flie utmost severi-' 
ty, and a rcpetition^of it be prevented by the remembrance of its 
terrible infliction. No mercy shciiW. ever be shown to a thief. 

Q. WJiat distinction do you draw between goi^iy out for forage, 
and starting on a foraging expedition f , 

A. Going out for forage means nothing more than looking 
for it in the vicinity of the bivouac, or o*f the column halted in a 
2)articular spot by the ofliccriin command. 

Starting on a forage expedition means quite another ihiyg ; 
a body of troops ha^j exhausted the resources of its bivouacs, or of 
its cantonments. It must then seek at ta distance for that which 
it has no longer in its vicinity. A foraging party is ordered. 
Numerous detachments of all arms are collected together, and 
ordered to march. Arrived at the spot pointed ou^, thc^citv'alry 
takes up its duties as an advance t^iarl. It posts its vedettes, its 
principal guards ; it even drives the enemy back^ wliilst the rest 
of the detachment make themselves masters of, the supplies to*l)e 
found in the village, load them upon carriages, and comlucl 
them to camp where they arc regulady served ouf. 
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The best method of foraging in a village is to collect the 
authorities together at once, and make a requisition upon them. 
If the peasants comply with it promptly, every thing is done 
regularly, and nothing is spoiled, and you combine with this 
advantage that of keeping your men together, arfi in readiness to 
repel an^ attack. 

If there be no village at hand, and that the object of the 
foraging i>arty has been simply to procure green provender for 
the horses, the reapers (the men told off for that duty, T.) i)ro- 
tected by our chain, make up trusses ^;hich they bin<l with forage 
cords, throw across their horses, and regain the camp in perfect 
order. The body of support then performs those duties whicli 
arejaid down for escorts of convoys. 

Q. is a truss ? 

A, It is two large bundles of forage, of equal weight, tied 
together and thrown across a horse’s back, so that the one on the 
C'ne side, and the other on the other arc poised in equilibrium by 
tlie equality of their weight.* 

On arf-ival at the bivouac, the forage is collected together, 
and a iust distribution made of it. 

Q. If the enemy attach a foraging ]^arty^ do you act f 

A, We protect it vigorously. V 

Q. If the enemy be strongcr^an the supporting party ? 

A, The reaper troopers quit the field, mount their horses, and 
coihe to reinforce it. 

Q. ^ If the trusses he already a>cross tfie horses* hacks ? 

A. All, or a portion of, the reaper troopers, throw dlf the 
trusses, and proceed to join the suj)porting party. If the enemy 
be repulsed, the trusses arc taken up again ; if he be too strong for 
us, the trusses are lost, but the men arc saved^ 

Q. The reaper troopers are then armed f 

A, Certainly. It is a general rule that in active operations* 
there^is no service, of whatever nature, that can disiieiisc with the 
carrying of afms. 

Every time tfiiat a trooper is mounted, ho ought to be com- 
plete, and leave Clothing behind him that he will require to g^i 
back for. 

♦ The tautology hi ia the original. — T ranslator. 
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Q. Is it possible to calculate hy a simple inspection the number 
of rations of grain or forage^ dry or green, contained in a heap of 
grain, a stack of hay or straw, and a meadow ? 

A. I shall re'^ly to this question hy quoting the calculations 
formed hy Captain Jacquinot de ISresles, in his cxcelleiit work, 
entitled Course of Art and Military History. 

A cubic metro (=61028 cubic inchc*fe,) of hay well pressc<l 
togctlier weighs about 292*801 lbs. 

A cubic metro of straw 191*4519lbs. 

It is very easy, by multiplying together the three dimensions 
of the space occupied by the provender to know tlie number of 
metres contained in it ; hut, if these should he in cylindrical 
stacks, we may still know the number hy multiplying the radius 
of the lower circumference by the circumference of the circle 
itself, and halving the product; and then by multiplying the 
result by the height of the stack. 

A cubic metre of grain contains ten hectolitres,* (220*0966/ 
gallons), and one hectolitre contains about twelve mod^erate feeds : 
a cubic metre therefore contains about 120 rations. 


A hectolitre of wheat weighs abouifc 168*9279ft)s. 

Irf amel corn 157*606 ,, 

oj barley 146*4039 „ 

of oats*. ./ft 90*095 „ 

of maize 180*190 


A good soil produces by the hectare, equivalent to a sqiiare 
of 83*61 yards, about 675J*llbs. of green forage; a poor one 
yields from 3378*55 to 45()4*7tt)S. 

♦ 1 hectolitre.=22*0096C7 ciiglisli gallons. 
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• ON THE PIPE. 

We must endeavor to inspire the light cavalry trooper with 
a taste for the pipe. , 

Q. Wherefore ? 

A, Because it keeps him awake. 

The pipe is a secondary distraction from care, whicli, far 
from loosening the soldier’s attachment to his duty, reconciles 
him to it, and renders it more endurable. It soothes him, it 
9mploys the vacant time, prevents thinking, and retains the man 
in the bivouac, close to his horse. Whilst he is smoking his ‘‘pipe 
there, seated, upon a bundle of hay or grass, no one will venture 
to take away the provender from this horse to give it to another : 
he is sure that he cats it, and that he is not kicked : the provisions 
in his haversack arc not stolen; and he casts Wi eye over the re- 
pairs necessary to be made to his saddlery, arrd perceives the bad 
stowage of his kit. He watchM over, without fatiguing himself, 
the horse of a comrade, and this comrade, on whom he confers 
thisf. obligation, goes for tlie water, the forage, the provisions, 
which he requires. 

The hour for relieving the main guard arrives. You set off. 
There, you arc forbidden to sleep. What a resource does the 
pipe not then become, which banishes sleep, wings the hours, 
ren'derp the rain less piercing, hunger and thirst less vehement, &c. 

And, if you have long night marches, after the fatigue of a 
bustling day, these marches, in which sleep, by overwhelming you, 
becomes a real, an unconquerable, source of suffering, and the 
cause of numerous injuries to the horses : in these cases, nothing 
will keep you awake like the p?,pe. 

The pipe obliges us to carry a steel and tinder : with this 
steel and tinder wq light the fire at the bivouac. 

There are no trifles on active service, in which a man is re- 
duced to his limited resources, which^have not their own degree 
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of importance. The pipe is a medium of exchange, of enjoyment, 
and of obliging each other in our life of fraternal relationship : 
when lent in certain cases, it becomes of valuable assistance. 
Whatecer Aristotle and his learned clique may say^ smoke, and 
make your light\roopers smoke. * 
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CHAPTER XVf, 


OF MAIN GIIaHDS, PICQVETS, OUTPOSTS, VEDETTES, AND PATROLES. 

Q. What is a main guard f 

A, The main guard is an advance guard, placed between the 
post and the detachment, to relieve the vedettes, or to support 
them in the event of an attack by the enemy, so as to afford the 
necessary time to the detachment, or the cantonment, which it 
covers, to prepare for defence or retreat. (L. R. A.) 

Q. Where is the main guard posted 9 

A. Upon the road, \vl}ich it is conjectured that the enemy 
will take in order to attack the bivouac. 

Q. Wherefore ? , 

A. To delay this attack, and to give the bivouac time to get 
in readiness {o receive hint. 

It should be posted as centrically as possijj^e with referenco 
to the line of the vedettes, 

Q. Wherefore ? 

A. Because the vedettes, when attacked, and retiring upon 
it, will meet at their point of support at the same time. 

Consequently, the forking of several roads, or footpaths, is a 
favorable place for posting the main guard. 

A main guard ought to hold the same position relatively 
to ils vedettes, as the base of a fan does to the further extremities 
of its sticks. 

Q. Who is it that posts the main guard ? 

A, The superibr officer in command, if he have not with him 
a very intelligent officer on whom he can place implicit reliance. 

Q, When does, We post it ? » 

After having* thoroughly reconnoitred the ground, and 
acquired the very* best intelligence that he can collect regard- 
ing it. 

Q. How do §<m calculate the strengpt. of the main guard 9 
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A, By the number of vedettes, calculating four men for every 
vedette that is to be posted. (L. R. A.) 

Q. Ho'W do you form a main guard f 

A. Arrived ^t the ground, where we purpose io. halt, the ad- 
vance guard being on horseback, the men warned for main guard 
leave the ranks and come to the front of the lin^ facing the 
enemy. The officers detailed for the guard Jbreak them off* and 
inarch them off* under the orders of the officer commanding the 
advance guard, who has already reconnoitred the ground. Hav- 
ing reached the spot, whe^e the main guard is intended to take up • 
its position, they form in line and halt. The men for the out- 
posts are then detailed ; they come out of the ranks, and form in 
front of tlie main guard*, facing the enemy. The corporals, or 
lance corporals, entrusted with the command of 6ach of these 
small guards of four men, leave the ranks, and examine the men 
placed under their orders. This preparatory duty having been 
performed, the outposts form together in one body, and march dff ^ 
under the orders of the officers* of the main guard, and under the 
guidance of the officer commanding the* advance gu£ir<l, or of the 
officer detailed by him for that duty. This officer directs his 
course to the central point of the chain of outposts about to be 
formed, and hal^J^. The central post is first formed, and the 
A^edette supplied by it posted ; then the posts, wliich are to form 
the chain on one wing, set off together, and arc halted in succes- 
sion, planting their vedettes. ^ 

Tliis duty performed, the commandant of the advance guard, 
always accompanied by him of the mjiin guard, retum.-i to the 
central point, proving the line of vedettes which he has posted, 
and making any alterations that he may find necessary : he then 
completes the chain, by doing for the other lialf of it ‘what ho has 
done for this. ^ • 

Q. Is there no particular point to he carefully attended to by 
him in posting the vedettes ? 

A, Yes : he must impart to the officer commanding the main 
guard the topographical information •'which has derifed from 
the ground, and communicate to^him his predhutiemary measures 

♦ In the original, the Avord is commandants.** There can be buf one 
commandant, although several officers arc detailed for the same guard, 
have therefore given a sense move agreeable to our English notions. — T rans- 
LATOR. • * 
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agdnst the attempts of the eDp^mj ; so that this commandant may 
be fully informed upon all the points which require his special 
attention. He adds to these details the orders which he thinks 
ought to be issued, if such and such circumstances should occur. 

Q. TFhat does the officer commanding the main guard do when 
he returns to his post ? 

A. He makes his men dismount ; and then arranges the duties 
of the rounds. He directs the officers, or non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who may be ordered on this duty, to visit the chain of posts 
* and vedettes. ^ 

He then accompanies the officer commanding the advance 
guard, who points out to him the line which his main guard should 
take up at night, and issues the necessary instructions to him as 
to the direction in which he ought to retreat in certain circum- 
stances. He accompanies this officer as far as the picquet, the 
situation of which he fixes in his memory. On returning to his 
, p6'st, he again thoroughly examines the ground that he is passing 
over, so that, in the case of the main guard being attacked, he may 
be able to make it fall back equally as well by night as by day, 
availing himself of the configurations of the ground, from what- 
ever quarter the attack proceeds, and so that his retreat may not 
be embarrassed by the obstacles of this same grqrfcid. 

Q. Ha/cing reached the mainjpjtard^ what does this ojicer do ? 

A* H^ gives the parole, which is communicated to the out- 
posts^,; he inspects the arms ; receives the forage sent in to him 
by the picquets or the regiment ; has half the horses unbridled 
and fedft directing the troopers to remain by their horses and not 
unpack their kit. He repeatedly visits his outposts and vedettes, 
proceeding to them from outside the chain, in order to judge 
more, correctly of the facility afforded to the enemy of surprising 
them, lie requires that his vedettes should invariably challenge 
him, when he approaches their beat : he then puts questions to 
them in order to satisfy himself that they are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with their orders, and inspects their arms in order to see that 
they do not n^iss fire. He repeats these rounds the oftener in 
proportion as the en#iy is closer at hand, as his men are less in- 
structed, more'fat^j^ed, and the weather unfavorable. 

He allows the .main guard and the vedettes to wear their 
cloaks, but prohibits these last from putting up their capes, which 
would prevent their hearing. . 
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When the weather is very inclement, he shortens the tour 
of the sentries. 

If the enemy put himself in motion, he informs the com- 
mandant of it immediately. If the movement of the enemy be an 
important one, he despatches an officer, or intelligent non-com' 
missioned officer, to detail it more explicitly. 

If his vedettes fire, he makes his men l>ridlo and mount, and 
proceeds in person to the spot where the firing is heard. 

If he be attacked, he falls back in order, skirmishing, and 
acting as is laid down in thp Chapter on Rear Guards. (Chapter 
XXXV.) 

If the rounds happen to pass, he challenges them himself. 
Ho sends out patroles who connect the posts together. These 
patroles, selected from among the lialf of the troopers, ‘whose 
horses are bridled, are sent out more frequently in proportion as 
the posts and vedettes are at a greater distance from each other. 

Every time that he quits his main guard, he leaves condition-* 
al orders with the next senior officer, to whom he gives very 
minute instructions. • • 

Q. Ought a main guard to light afire ? ^ 

A, OccasionalK ; but care must be taken that it do(^ not emit 
too great a light, and that the situation selected for it be such that 
the enemy may see it as little as possible. 

Q. What is an outpost ? 

A. The main guard of the main guard. 

Q. What are the duties ^ a commandant of an outpost ? 

A. The commandant of an outpost places its vedette ; 'gives 
him the parole, the signals agl*eed upon and the orders. He then 
carefully reconnoitres the difficulties of the ground around him, 
and the obstructions or facilities which they offer, in the event 'of 
an attack, to his retfeat in good order upon the main guard. He 
has his eye constantly on his vedette, as well as upon those in his 
neighborhood, and upon the lino of country in advance of the * 
point entrusted to his keeping. 

As soon as his vedette makes^a signal, -iiyhich he dcTcs not 
understand, he mounts and proceeds to ascertain what* is the occa- 
sion of it. If the matter be serious, he makes his men mount, a^d 
sends notice to the main guard. If it be trifling, he rc-assures the 
vedette, reprimands him, and makes the signal teethe outpost to 
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dismount, so that this movement, which denotes that all is quiet, 
may re-iissure the main guard. 

If tlie vedette discharges his piece, the outpost mounts im- 
mediately. Every time that the commandant of an outpost pro- 
ceeds to a distance from it, he ought to remain in sight of his men, 
and' agree with them beforehand on the signals for their either 
mounting (ft* dismounting. 

If, by proceeding in .advance of his vedette, he perceives 
movements which have escaped his notice, he ought to make him 
observe them, either by signals, or by ‘going to him and warning 
him, and rebuking him sharply for his inattention. 

He ought often to inspect the arms of his detachment, 
especially of him who is posted as a vellctte. 

Rest and sleep are interdicted to every commandant of a 
main guard and outpost. 

^ At daybreak or nightfall their vigilance ought to be re- 
doubled, because these are generally the periods of attack. They 
ought to see every thing^with their own eyes, and forbid their men 
to indulge in panics and alarms, which spread contagiously, make 
a whole army stand to its arms, and cast a stigma upon the offi- 
cer commarnding the post whence they origina^d. 

During the whole time that reconnoitring parties are out, the 
outposts should remain bridlcM^ 

Q, Ought an outpost to fire ? 

%. N'Ot without special permission. 

Q. Ought it to unbridle ? * 

A. Never. 

Q. What is a vedette ? 

A, -He is the mounted sentry, who is posted nearest to the 
enemy. 

Q. What is his duty f 

A. To watch the movements of the enemy with the greatest 
attention, if that enemy be within view ; to be all ear* to the 
sligjltest noise, all eye to <the smallest incident, which may affect 
the safety of<'the detachment tti which he belongs ; to make signals 
tcv.thc post whieffi appears to him to be threatened ; to give warn- 
ing of the attack by discharging his piece. 

Q. What is the best position to select for posting a vedette ? 
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A, 1 hat, whonco he can see every thing without being per- 
ceived inmself : thus the face of a wall, a clump of trees, a hedge, 
a rather deep ditch, are favorable spots to masque a vedette : ho 
must be careful not to neglect to avail himself of them for these 
purposes. • 

Q, If the place whence the vedette can command the best view, 
be the summit of a bare rising ground, whai is to be doHe P 

A, The vedette must be placed a little befiind the summit so 
that the edge of it may cover him as much as possible, without 
intercepting his own view. | 

Q. If it he a lancer that is posted as a vedette, and having it in 
his power ivith a few precautions to conceal himself from the view 
of the enemy, how ought her to do so ? 

A. Low er his lance, or take off its banderolle, that it may not 
betray his position. 

Q, If the ground, on which the chain of advance posts is traced, 
be undulating, ought the vedettes to he placed in the hollotcs ? * 

A, The vedettes should be posted every where in Jhose direc* 
tions whence we may apprehend the approach of an enemy. 
Thus, such a vedette is upon the height, to watch tho plain; such 
another is at the f^t of a mountain to observe a gorg 0 , a wood, 
a hollow road, or a ford, and to protect the vedette, who, on the 
lieight, might be taken in rear befci>e he was aware. 

Q. fVhat more do you observe in the selection of your posts for 
your vedettes ? , « 

A, You will take care Jhat the vedette, whom you place in a 
hollow, may be able to see as distinctly a-s possible one or two of 
those who are in line with him, in order to be warned by them of 
any danger that he may incur by a movement of the er\emy. 

Q, What ought a vedette to do f ^ ^ ' 

A, Never to dismount, unless he receive orders to that effect 
from the commandant of the main guard, and always to have his^ 
carbine or pistol ready. 

Q, What orders do you give a vedette when you post him ? 

A, You point out to him the^ particular pprtion of ground 
which he is to kqep his eye on. You particularise to him the 
most important points which you i%copimend ^liim never to lose 
sight of; you desire him to have his eye very often on the 
vedettes, who form the line along with him ; th^ you give him 
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n convent i(mal signal whereby he gives warning to his outpost, 
the individual in command of which immediately mounts, and 
proceeds to reconnoitre. 

Q. Can you judge of the distance at which you cqn see the 
enemy ? 

A, At 2187 yards men and horses appear like points ; at 1312 

yards, you can distinguish cavalry from infantry ; at 875 yards, 

individual movements can be discerned ; at 705 yards, you can 

occasionally distinguish the head from the body ; at 438 yards, 

you can make them out distinctly.* ^ 

Q. Is a vedette allowed to quit his posty or chaTige his position f 

A. Never, on any pretext whatever, unless special orders be 

issued t'O advance. 

« 

Q. Should he observe any thing else besides the enemy f 
A. He ought to remark every thing which occurs : thus, if 
he see a peasant come out of a wood, go back again, again issue 
forth, and approach the vedettes, he is probably a spy ; in this 
case, he ought to make signal to the outpost. 

If a cloud of dust arise regularly on the horizon ; it is possi- 
ble that there may be a column on the march there ; he ought in 
like manner to give intimation of it. ^ 

If a signal be made by another vedette, he ought to repeat it, 
and givu warning to the outpost. 

Q, What do you do, when the danger is imminent f 
A. Double the vedettes. In this c^se, one of them can come, 
and give notice, when it*is requisite, whilst the other continues on 
the look out ; and, if the vedettes have particular orders to pro- 
ceed in advance of their posts to reconnoitre every thing passing 
in fropt of their chain, they should arrest suspicious looking per- 
sons rambling about, &c. ; one of them perfo^^ms this, whilst the 
other remains on his post. In this case also, if the enemy advance, 

* Jacqitinoi de Bresles, The English rule is as follows : From 220 to 230 
yards, all the parts of a man's body are distinguishable by a man with common 
sight; fjqpm 400* to 4S0 yards, ypu can no longer see all the parts, but you do 
the head, the body, t^ arms, and motions, as well as the musquets of the men. 
At 600 yards, the head \nd lower parts of the body are stUl to be disdngidshed. 
Ati>900 and 800 yai^s, the body appears a lengthened form, the legs of men in 
motion and that of the arms extended, or sideways, are still distinguishable. 
At 600 and 1000 yards, the files and movements of troops are still to be dis^ 
tinguished. Vide ^ad^ Ounner’s Assistant, page 6.— Translator. 
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the vedettes, being more numerous, already form a line for defence, 
and skirmish as they retreat, if they bo not pressed too closely. 

Q. WA'at should a vedette do^ when he perceives himself about to 
he attacked f f\ , 

A, He wheels his horse, with the right flank towards the cne- 
my, in order to be ready to complete his wheel about ^ and, when 
the movement of the enemy becomes decided, he fires. 

Q, How do you relieve the vedettes ? 

A, Generally every hour ; which shews you that the relief of 
the small picquets of four lAen will be completed every four hours. 

Q. Do you place your vedettes at night the same as in the day 
time ? 

A. At night, the vedettes are posted nearer the small ptequets, 
the small picquets nearer the main guard, and the main guard 
nearer the detachment. The line of horizon of a vedette can 
never be too extended in tlie day time ; but it is not the same cast> 
at night ; and, in order that the eye of this vedette may be able 
to distinguish objects, especially when th^ night is djA*k, the line 
of his horizon must be brought much closer. 

To this end, the vedette, who, during the day, was posted 
upon a height, willv at night, be placed in a hollow, ancf will direct 
his eye upon that line of ground which falls within a useful dis- 
tance, and which will cut the sky*. If the enemy make^his ap- 
pearance, however dense may be the obscurity, his outline upon 
the horizon will be perceived by the vedette, who, atdhe same 
instant challenging, “ who., goes there ?,” will fire, if he receive 
no reply. 

The position for the night ought not to be taken up until it 
becomes sufficiently dark to prevent the enemy perceiving your 
retrograde movement. That for the^day should be taken dp just 
before daybreak, sO that the enemy may not be able to discover 
what position you have just quitted. In this forward movemeiitj 
send out feelers that you may not fall into an ambuscade. 

Q. What is a picquet F , ^ 

A, A body placed intermediately* botweeij the detachment 
and the main guard. • , ^ 

Q. Where is the picquet posted f • 

A. Supposing that a body be bivouacked in rear of a village, 

the picquet will be posted at the other extremity of this village, 

• o • 
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towards the enemy, and at some hundred paces in rear of the main 
guard. 

Q, May it take up its quarters in the houses ? 

A, The hdrses may be collected together, an6 put under cover 
in open barns ; the men will bivouac. 

Q, Do Hhe horses regain bridled ? 

A. One half oAIy. 

Q. What is the usual strength of a picquet f 

A. Of the same strength as the ma/n guards. 

Q. What are its duties ? 

A. It posts a sentry twenty-five paces in its front, whose duty 
it is to glisten to every external noise coining from the direction of 
the main gfiard, and to hinder the men bivouacked in the rear 
from passing to the front without permission. 

Q. Is there not also a sentry over the arms F 

A. No ; for the arms remain on the horses’ backs, and the 
above mentioned sentry is not far off. 

The picquet secures the rear of the main guard ; it furnishes 
patroles, wdiG feel around. the front and flanks. 

If th(s main guard be attacked, it gives warning to the de- 
tachment, mounts, supports the advance posts, and only retires 
along w^th them. 

The officers of the picquet may sleep alternately. 

§. Every time that there is a main guard, is there also a 
picquet ? , 

A. No ; it is necessary, in order that a picquet may be, re- 
quired to support the main guard, th^ one should be very close to 
the, enemy; and that attacks may be probable. When these con- 
dition& do not exist, it is useless to double the duties ; only, the 
vigilance of the detachment in its bivouac ougtit to be greater. 

Q, What is a patrole ? 

A. A detachment of flying vedettes. 

Q, wHow are patroles co^ituted ? . * 

A. Generally t of two troopers, commanded by a corporal, or 
a 5 /.eady old hand. ’’ 

Patroles are more useful than vedettes ; sometimes, they are 
altogether substituted for them. But, in that case, they are con- 
tinually on duty, and must exercise a constant vigilance. 
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<?. Under ivhat circumstances does this take place f 

A. If infantry bivouac with cavalry, the infantry furnishes the 
senti’ies, and the cavalry the patroles. 

If a partisai^ harassed and in a dangerous sittiation, has re- 
treated and barricaded himself in a farm, and can command an 
extensive view from the roof of the buihiings, he does not post 
vedettes, but he sends patroles round it. * , 

Good patroles, intelligently conducted, are, in general, of 
more use tlian vedettes. 

Q. Wherefore ? ^ 

A. Because their duty does not allow sleep to the troopers ; 
because it compels a man to develop all the resources of his intel- 
lect and his courage, ani because they more thoroughly \ixplore 
the country, and take a wider range of survey. 

Q. What ought men to do when patrolling ? 

A. To proceed without noise of any kind ; consequently no con- 
versation must bo carried on. The scabbard of the sword should 
be secured in such a manner as not to }ingle against either the 
stirrup iron or the spur. The carbine should be hold^ in the right 
hand so as not to strike against the carbine swivel or the brasses of 
the banderolle. 

The horse should follow a soft road, in order that his 
shoes may not clatter against the stones. If it be day, flie man 
should pass along a hedge row, walls, hollow roads, ravines he 
should lower the point of his lance, to prevent its banderolle dis- 
covering him ; he should plunge into woods, and make his obser- 
vations through its glades. ^ 

If it be night, he should endeavor to penetrate through the 
gloom by his eye. He should halt, should follow hollow rop^s. 
He should be on his guard against imoking, and throwing* light 
upon his face. 

If he fall in with the enemy, he should neither fire nor shew* 
himself. He should examine him narrowly, count him, discover 
his plans. One of the troopers, forming the patrole,* if he ^an do 
so without being discovered, should proceed apd give notice to 
our main guard. • • . 

Troopers, when patrolling, ought n.^t to march alongside of 
each other, but rather one behind the other, and at an interval of 
some yards, in order to have a better view, to afford each other 
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mutual protection, and, in case of falling into an ambuscade, to 
prevent their being all cut off and made prisoners together. 

The line pursued by patroles may be either interior or ex- 
terior, with reference to our vedettes. In the ^econd case, the 
vigilance ought to be much greater than in the first because the 
danger is more imminent. The patroles, which pursue the exter- 
nal line, ought to consider themselves as flying vedettes, wliich 
have the advantage over stationary ones of reconnoitring every 
thing which appears suspicious, of marching, halting, and con- 
cealing themselves, as long as they may^.consider it necessary. 

It is often useful to send out patroles of one or two men, to 
place themselves at considerable distances, and to remain there for 
some hours. ^ . 

f ' 

A patrdlo, which has proceeded too far, and is challenged by 
a post of the enemy, ought to be careful not to reply, if the 
troopers, composiiig it, do not speak the enemy's language, or if, 
before starting, they have not learned a word or two of that lan- 
guage, the pronunciation of which may check the reconnoissance, 
and give them time to ttem bridle without danger, and to gain 
ground in recreating. 

If the^ enemy be marching down upon our posts, and be likely 
to arrive there before they can be warned of their proximity, the 
patrole should deliver its fire, and return skirmishing by the road 
which if had taken to reach the spot where it is. 

t, I have been told that, in the campaign in Portugal, our caval- 
ry, having to march over a rocky and sonorous soil, wrapped some 
pieces, of sheep's hide, the woolly side In, round their horses* feet, 
the hide being fastened above the feUeck, and that thus ou^ pa- 
troles approached the English vedettes very closely without being 
heard by them. This plan may be very good in similar circum- 
stances. , 

A trooper patrolling, despite of his vigilance, may be sur- 
prised, especially if his road lie through a wooded and intersected 
country. He should repeatedly halt, and steadily watch his 
horse’s^ars; their attentive direction may give him intimation. Let 
him not despise t^^ese warning!^ and, if the attention of the horse 
increase even tOi terror, he should carefully ascertain the cause of 
this fine instinctive, feeling. 

Two patroles, meeting each other, beyond the advance posts, 
should recognise, each other witliout challenging. 
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It is a proper precaution to give previous notice to the ad- 
vance posts of the departure of patroles, of their strength, their 
uniform, &c., so that there may be no doubt nor hesitation when 
they make their appearance or their return. 

Q. Do the main guard and picquets go for foragt ? 

A. No. If the enemy be in their neighborhood, or a surprise 
be anticipated, the detachment then sendg to them ’ubat they re- 
quire for the support of their men and horses. • 

Q. How are the horses of a main guard taken to water ? 

A, By few at a time^ and those, whose turn it is to go, 
always waiting until those, who have preceded them, have re- 
turned. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


, OF DETACHMENTS. 

Q. How does light cavalry march on active service F 

A» Almost always in detachments. ^ 

Q. What is a detachment ? 

A, Every body separated, by order^ from the corps d'armee, 
divisions brigade, regiment, squadron, section, to which they bc- 
long. 

Q. Are there many descriptions of detachments ? 

♦ A. Yes. 

Q, What are they 9 

A, Detachments properly so called, advance guards, rear 
guards, maim guards and picquets, reconnoitring [)arties, patroles, 
foraging pa/'ties, escorts, and partizans. 

Q. Have these detachments a peculiar duty to perform ? 

A. Tfhcy have a distinct duly, of which the most unremitting 
vigilance is the main spring, and the safety of the body which 
the^^ protect is the object. 

Q. How are service detachments composed in a regiment ? 

A, By selecting an equal number of troopers from each squad- 
ron, in proportion to4he numerical strength of those squadrons. 

Q. Why not in preference impose the detachments of men all 
taken from the same squadron C 

A, Because, if any accident were to happen to the detach- 
ment, one squadron might find itSf deprived, for the rest of the 
campaign, of its officers or troopers, whilst the other squadrons of 
the samg rcgitiient would repiain complete. 

Q. To wh/>m is the command of these detachments entrusted ? 

4* To the officers and non-commissioned officers, in their turn 
for duty, commenefing from the top of the seniority roll of each 
grade. 
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Q. Is this rule to he invariably observed ? 

A. No. In cases of great moment, tliose officers and non-com- 
missioncd officers are selected, wlio have evinced the greatest 
merit, zeal, and courage : it is tlio business of seniority to combine 
these qualities with its claims, if it would not experience the mor- 
tification of being superseded. 

Q. What should he the first care of ttn o^icer commanding a 
detachment ? 

A. To inspect his detachment before he marches ; to satisfy 
himself that the horses areV>roperly saddled, well girthed, kit well 
stowed, and the horses properly shod ; that the men have tlieir 
ammunition ; that their swords are sharp, and their lances* points 
good ; that their fire ariisS are in good order ; and that new flints 
have been fixed. • * 

Q, What is the second duty of the commandant 9 

A. To make his detachment mount expeditiously. 

Q, The third ? 

A, To bring it under fire in the most advantageous manner. 

Q. The fourth ? 

A, To arrange proper seasons for food and rest. * 

Q, There are occasions, on lohlch the commandant,%efore com- 
mencing his march, cannot inspect his detachment : for instance, 
when he has to make a hurried start during the night, o^ in bad 
weather ? 

A. When day breaks, or the rain ceases, the cotnman^ant 
makes his inspection without halting, by making them march with 
their ranks open, and placing himself in the interval : he* points 
out to the officers neglects Vhich have occurred, and at the first 
halt these are corrected under th| || iersQnal susperviskin of these 
same officers. ^ • 

Q. When a detachment is marching in column of route,, and at 
a distance from the enemy, how does the commandant act ? 

A, After having formed his advance and rear guard, he takes 
it on the road, which he ought to follow. He the^ halts himself 
in order to make the inspection of wliich I have just spoken, to 
satisfy himself that the officers ana non-conwnissionod officers are 
in their proper places, and attentive to their <^ty ; that no otfe is 
lagging in the rear ; that none of the horses are lame ; that their 
riders are not uselessly wasting their powers ; th^t the rear guard 
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is at a proper distance, and that it makes the loiterers keep up. 
After having marched some time in the rear of the column, in 
order to regulate every thing under his own eye, he returns to 
his proper place at the head of the detachment. ^ 

After thrde quarters of an hour or an hour’s march, when the 
horses’ bellies are empty, he halts the column that they may stale ; 
makes the men dismount, re-adjust the girths, ties up the tails 
again that have become undone, and correct the faults of the ad- 
justment, package, saddling, which he has noticed in liis inspec- 
tion. He then orders them to re-mount, and sound the marclb 
which he resumes as soon as possible a/ open order. 

When the ground is undulating, and the head of the column 
reaches the top of a rising ground, ho , turns round in order to 
judge of the regularity of the march. 

If the stride of the loading files be too long, he reduces it ; if 
it bo too short, he makes them step out. 

# It is better that the stride should be too long than too short. 
If the horses which step short, interrupt and break the regularity 
of the march, he sends those horses to the rear of the column. 

He endeavors to infuse cheerfulness into the column, and 
* ' 
makes the men sing and cnat. 

If the column b^ composed of several squadrons, he recom- 
mends the different commandants of each not to press too closely 
on the first, and to march independently. 

, He must halt from time to time in order that those intervals, 
which have become too great, may be closed up. 

Half way, however .short the day^s march may be, he forms 
column of squadrons at division distance, upon the flank of his 
road ; makes the d^pbhment dismount, and halts for half an hour, 
during which the men breakfalfc 

xtie officers profit by thfs halt to rectify • any tiling amiss in 
the package. 

This halt is essential, because the men on arriving at their 
journey’s end, will have nothing to do but to attend to their 
horses.* " , 

If the march be a long on^, the commandant, on resuming it, 
do€^ so, left in ffont. 

If the march last for several days, he makes each squadron 
in succession lead the column. 
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Q. What quantity of ground wiU a detachment in column of 
route get over in the course of an hour ? 

A, Cavalry in column of route at the walk gets over about 
5416 yards an^our,* and nearly double the distance at the trot. 

Q. If the detachment come to a river too deep for the horses to 
find footing^ how is it passed f • « 

A, With a wide front, whose mass will# breast the current : 
the troopers up the stream arc less exposed than they would be if 
they were to pass singly, and those lower down cross it more easily. 

Q. What precautions^o the troopers take ? 

A. Before entering the water, they unbuckle their waistbelts 
which they fasten around their necks, after having hooked their 
swords to them, and in ^^kieh a manner tliat they hang beliind their 
backs. 

Tliey then throw their carbine over the right shoulder, as if 
they were about to mount. • 

Having entered the stream, they lift their logs up behind, bend^ 
the body slightly forwards ; uphold their horses very* lightly with 
the snaffle rein in their left hand, and with the right take a grip of 
the mane half way up, • 

If they bend backwards, hold by the bridle, or seTze the mane 
too far up, if they displace the centre of gravity, if they do not 
sit easily on their horses’ backs, they run the risk of overbalancing 
them, drowning them, and being drowned along with them. 

Q, If boats be found on the hank of the river, hut loo small to 
carry the horses over ? ' • ^ , 

A, The men enter them, holding their horses by the bridle, 
who follow them swimming. 

Q. If a ferry boat he there ? 

A, The men do not enter it, until they have previously dis- 
mounted. 

Q. If the detachment find a bridge of boats ? 

A, The troopers dismount in order to cross ov%r it. ^ 

Q. Having arrived at their quarters, what <^es p^ commanding 
officer do? • , ^ 

A, After having heard what i.he officer oa? non-commissioned 
officer, entrusted with the billetting, has to say, and determined 

* Equal to 2’59 miles an h<Air. — Translator. 
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the distribution beforehand, he forms his detachment up in the 
most centrical position, and issues his orders immediately, so that 
the liorses may be housed as soon as possible. 

He takes care that the horses are not unsaddled for three or 
four hours, and that they are not watered for an hour and a half 
after their ai;rival ; that the squadron officers visit the stables, and 
have a daily inspection ’of the horses. He takes a note of the 
squadrons which continue to have the greatest number of horses 
chafed. 

If he make a short halt, during wl leh the horses can eat and 
drink ; he gives them first half their feed of oats ; then their water ; 
after that^ the rest of their oats, and starts immediately afterwards. 

If e. detachment, whose horses have not <lrunk for a long 
lime, come to a brook, and it is a])prehcnsive that it will find no 
other water during the day’s nmreh, it waters them slowly without 
unbridling, and continues its route immediately, that the horses 
' may not get cool. 

Q. On active service several of the above rules cannot he oh- 
served ? 

A. On service, one doe?s what he can, and always the best that 
he can, taking as a rational basis the precautions observed in peace 
for the preservation of the health of the horses and men. 

Whtn near the enemy and on the alert, the column is locked 
up, tjie arms are slung ; to every thing we adapt that arrangement 
which enaliles us to place ourselves as rapidly as possible in readi- 
ness for attack or defence in whatever upe^q>ected position we may 
find ourselves. 

If bad ground,: ii ford, a narrow bridge, &c., compel us to 
brealc into single file, the commandant of the detachment re- 
forms column in succession cn the other side of the defile, and 
docs not resume his march until all his men are again formed up. 

• If he be marching by nigtt, through woods, or over difficult 
ground, and if he have no object in concealing his march, the officer 
in command crflls the commandants of squadrons together, and 
gives them the following ordep, which he makes each of them 
rep^t, and which they communicate to their squadrons, when 
they rejoin them. 

Tlie trumpeters will march at the head of their respective 
columns. * 
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Every souiul, no matter from what squadron it is heard first, 
vrill be taken up by them. 

The “marcA” signifies that the detachment is to proceed, 
onwards. \ 

A single call, 

Two calls, that the country is open, ^nd that th^ detach luent 
will form close column on the leading detachiftent. 

Throe calls, that a squadron has missed its way. 

Four calls, that it has^rejoined the line of march. 

No intervals are to be left between the squadrons. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers will march in the 
column at the head and;in rear of their respective siib-(Jivisions- 
They will carefully watch that the troopers maintam an upright 
position and that none of them fall asleep. 

Each squadron will send a commissioned and two non-coiu- 
missioned officers to its rear, who will pay attention that the # 
squadron behind them docs not lose the track. If, j^t a difficult 
passage, they perceive that they are not*followed, they will leave 
a trooper, who, by his shouts, will point out to then> where he is. 
This man will rejoin, so soon as the trumpeters of tiie expected 
squadron reach the spot where he is. 

If the squadron, by remaining too much in the rear, give 
reason to apprehend that it has missed the road, the officer will 
call out, and have passed on from mouth to mouth up to the Jiiead 
of the column,* the intelligence conveyed to him by the trooper 
left in the rear. * ^ • 

The officer commanding the squadron will give notice to the 
commanding officer by sounding three calls, which wjll be taken 
up several times by the different trumpeters. , * 

The commanding officer will sound the halt by one call. 

As soon as four calls announce that the strayed squadron has 
rejoined, the “ marcK* will put the column in motion again. 

These orders having been given,^ the officers feturn to their 
posts, and the officers, and non-coijmissioned qffioei;^, are posted 
as has just been pointed out. • , 

Q. If the commandant of a detachment iJt a hostile country, 

* That is, of the column of the squa iron, not of the regiment. — Trans- 
lator. • 
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fearing that he shall arrive during the night at his bivouac^ and find 
no forage there, fall in with full barns, what does he do ? 

A, He halts his detachment, posts a sentry at the door of the 
granary, makes <the men dismount, and bind up regular bundles, 
which each trooper carries on his horse. He then continues his 
march. 

Q. If a horse, frfm weakness, or an accident, be unable to keep 
up, what is to be done ? 

A, Send it to the rear by hb rider, who will lead it. 

Q, If the horse he injured so as to beiSome unserviceable ? 

A. The commandant assembles the officers and the farrier, 
and if it be unanimously decided that the horse is thoroughly un- 
serviceable, it b shot, and hb trooper, carrying his saddlery and 
equipments, is sent to the rear, to the nearest small depot. 

These rules are applicable to every detachment. Circum- 
stances alone modify them in execution. Let us pass on to parti- 
^^cularities. 
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CHAPTER XVIll. 


OF DETACHMENTS PROPERLY SO CALLED. • 

Q. What is a detachment properly so called ? 

A. A body separated, by order, from the body to which it 
belongs, without instructions to reconnoitre, to form a guard, to 
patrole, to forage, to form escorts, or perform the duties of par- 
tisans. 

Q. Explain yourself 

A. An officer commanding a regiment has his first squadron 
in position at the distance of a league from him ; reports lead him 
to apprehend that it is not sufficiently strong to be able to sustain 
the attack with which it is threatened ; he detaches the second to 
support it, and to put itself under the orders of the qpicer com- 
manding the first. This body, whilst marching, is a detachment 
properly so called. , • 

Portions of troops, loft in the rear in the small depots, rejoin 
the advance posts ; they arc in detachment properly so called, 
until they reach their destination, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


01 ADVANCE GUARDS. 

‘^General Stoingel, an Alsatian, was an excellent officer of hus- 
sars ; he had served under Dumouriez in the campaigns of the 
north ; was skilful, intelligent, active ; h^ combined the qualities of 
youth with those of advanced age. He was a real general of ad- 
vance guards. 

“ Two or three days before his death, he was the first in the 
Lkzegno ; the French general arrived there some hours later, and 
every thing that he required had been done ready to his hand. 

The defiles and the fords had been reconnoitred, guides 
“ had been procured ; the curate, and the postmaster, had been 
questioned an understanding had been established with the in- 
habitants ; s]5ies had been sent out in different directions ; the 
letters by the post had been intercepted, and those which con- 
tained any 'military information had been translated and analysed ; 
every measure had been taken to establish magazines of provisions 
for the troops.” 

^ ‘‘ Napoleon, Campaigns in Italy.” 

What can be added to this admirable portrait of an officer of 
an advance guard ? His whole acquirements are summed up in 
a few lines. ^ 

Learn them by heart ; repeat them ten times a day ; engrave 
them so deeply on your memory and in your thoughts, imbibe 
them so completely, that at every moment they^ shall be present to 
your recollection ! And then endeavor to resemble Steingel ! 

In order to dese^e the appellation of a good officer of ad- 
vance guards, you must, so to speak, be ca{)able of commanding 
the nuhierous troops to which it opens the way, 

' The efficient^ officer of ail advance guard estimates the de- 
ployment of the troops in his rear ; the positions which they will 
take up ; the wants which they will have ; the attacks which they 
will support. ^ 
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Tlio weak body, which he commands, will occupy but aysmall 
portion of his thoughts ; for it is but a speck in the space which 
liis vision ought to embrace. 

He acts, i^>t with reference to it, but rather^to the body in 
its roar. 

Ho is not alone, like an officer reconnoitring ; hia» detachment 
forms part of a grand whole ; if necessity arisg, he sacrifices him- 
self, he sacrifices it to the very last man, in order to maintain for 
his division, or the army to which he belongs, a key of position, 
the entrance of a defile, &Ck 

His duties arc, 

I. To thoroughly reconnoitre, on a comprehensive scale, the 
country, over which ho passes, under its offensive a^d d!t*fensivc 
aspect. ' 

II. To compel the enemy to deploy, and show him his 

strength. • ^ 

III. To sound liis plans, and judge of the importance and possi- 
bility of their execution. 

IV. To prepare, so to speak, tlic 4juartering of the troopsi 
which he precedes, and to add thereto every thing that may be 
essentially useful to them, and information of every description. 

There is not a chapter in this volume which ought ii^t to bo 
consulted by the officer of an advance guard ; therefore I refer 
you to them for all the details, and shall confine myself her? to 
pointing out his duties sucijinctly, and to stating such things as 
ai e not to be found iu the other chapters. * • • 

An officer of an advance* guard is more or less his own mas- 
ter. He is ordered either to march in a certain direction and 

• 

to arrive promptly at a certain poi^t ; or to follow the enemy 
cautiously, and to profit by all his mistakes, and every advanta- 
geous circumstance that may occur. ^ 

Q. In the first case, how does he act ? 

A, Ho executes his orders with promptitude. 

Q. In the second ? 

A. He feels his way, marches step by step, ^oes not venture 
upon such and such a road, until he has well w’eighed the results 
that may flow from his decision ; combined the speoial duties uj)on 
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which he is sent, with the relative importance of a dheck, which he 
may experience, the distance of his supports, &c. 

His detaclinient marches in good echelon order, and always 
ill readiness to front every way, mutually supported frdm his first 
skirmislier to the last man of his rear guard. Every one of his 
sections and of his troopers, occupies its or his particular position, 
and always the one most conducive to the unity of his movements : 
every thing is calculated ; nothing is left to chance. 

Every indication is carefully studied by him. Does he find 
abandoned bivouacs ? He reads, in their smoking and sometimes 
bloody remains, the proximity, the number, the losses, the weari- 
ness, the demoralization, of the enemy. 

At the forking of a road, should he perceive numerous marks 
of footsteps,' tracks of wheels and horses, which here diverge, he 
halts, and, by their freshness and the reports of the peasantry, the 
reconn oissances which he sends out, and the traces laid down in 
'iiis map, he forms a judgment of the intentions of the enemy. 

Q. If he fall in with a defile ? 

A, Ho reconnoitres It from the heights which command it, he 
searches it cautiously, an^ always after having formed up his de- 
tachment /111 the hither side, so that it may be prepared for any 
sudden attack. 

Q. If he have threaded this defile^ and fear to he cut off and 
separated hp the enemy from his division, or corps d’amiee ? 

A. He leaves in it a detachment sufficiently strong to main- 
tain it until he has satisfied himself whether his fears have any 
foundation. 

Q. If he arrive in front of a village ? 

A, He halts his detachment, and has it reconnoitred by his 
furthest advance guard ; if the enemy is not there, he makes one- 
fourth of his detachment pass rapidly through it and search it, 

. posting some vedettes at the points where they issue from it ; 
these vedettes havj orders to fall back slowly at the sound of the 
first carbine ^hot. 

Q. If he establishes himself in it? 

A, He takps possession *of the belfry, in which he posts a 
sentry during th(^ day ; ho establishes his bivouac defensively in 
rear of the houses on the side, by which he would retreat ; has 
provisions and tforage brought thither, barricades all the passages 
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by whicii the^ enemy might endeavor to surprise him, leaving 
small openings, which are indispensable for the retreat of his posts ; 
he points out the alarm post ; seizes and interrogates all the in- 
habitants, who^an give him information, and takes guides, whom 
he keeps at his bivouac. * 

Q, What is an alarm post ? 

• 

A. That defensive position which is evidently the most mili- 
tary, and the most favorable for the collecting together the whole 
detachment in the case of an attack ; consequently that from 
which the fittest movement of either advance or retreat can be 
executed. 

It is upon the alarm post, with the position of which all the 
troopers make themselves thoroughly acquainted, that every man 
ought to fall back, in case of attack ; all the outposts* only forming 
portions of the main guard properly so called. 

Q. If it should he night when the advance guard reaches a 
village ? 4 

A. Its commanding officer halts some paces on the hither 
side of it, and sends intelligent troopers to reconnoitre it. These 
proceed together in silence as far ast the first hoftses, halt and 
listen, and judge, by the noise, of the presence or absence of the 
enemy. One of them alights, strides over a hedge, approaches a 
window where there is a light, looks in, and then returns and 
reports to his corporal what he has seen. A peasant is seized, 
and conducted with a pistol at his breast to the commapdant«who 
interrogates him. 

Q. If the advance guard fall in with* the memy'hy night ? 

A. If the enemy have net perceived it, it halts silently, recon- 
noitres him, and, in certain cases, surprises him, if thew opportunity 
be favorable. 

Q. Ifhy day f 

A. It feels the enemy, compels him to deploy, approaches 
him, concealing its strength from him, and always establishing 
itself in a defensive position, until it ^conceives that the J,ime has 
arrived for taking the initiative. 

Q. If the enemy he retreating^ and if he endeavoring^ for 
instancBy to destroy a bridge ? 

A, It presses on him and seize" the bridge. 

• Q 
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Q. If tJiG onmny have fallen hack upon a small town ? 

A. It presses him closely, so as not to allow him time to de- 
stroy its resources ; to carry off the men whose intelligisnce may 
bo useful to us ; to take away the letters from the ^'ost ofHcc, &e. 

Q. If the commandant of the advance gwxrd wish to impress 
upon this town^an exaggerated idea of his oicn strength, a7ul that of 
the troops in his rear, in order that this notion, being conveyed to 
the enemy, may intimidate him 9 

A, He presents upon several roads, down which the inhabi- 
tants cannot see to any great distapeo, a few sections, which 
figure away as the heads of columns. lie announces the arrival 
of numerous forces, orders a large quantity of provisions, makes a 
requisition for a great number of carts, &/c. &c., and takes parti- 
cular care that no spies of the enemy slip to his rear, and discover 
his ruse, 

Q, And once having ente^^ed the village 9 
^ A. He establishes himself in it as a military position and 
throws out Ijis line of spies to the front and flanks. 

Q. If, when the advance guard is en route, a river come in its 
way f * r 

A, It reconnoitres its approaches and fords; and destroys 
these latter, if they ^^'ill afford an opportunity to the enemy to 
intercept or attack the army when it shall have proceeded in ad- 
vance. 

QT If m advance guard arrive at a river at the same time that 
the enemy appears on the opposite hank ?. 

A. The oflieer in command forms his judgment immediately 
as to the particular points which the ehemy wdll select in order to 
effect his passage, and establishes posts opposite these points. 

Q, if, at flight time, the advance guard has taken up its bivouac 
in front of the enemy, and, being weak, wishes to intimidate the 
enemy ? 

A. It has recourse to ruses de guerre. 

It lights a great number of fires, which it carefully feeds, 
and the line of which it extends/ so as to give a deceptive idea as 
to its strength. K will make a detachment of fifty men circle 
several times round a large fire, which will thus appear to be a 
long column of reinforcements. 
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Q. If, nevertheless, it he apprehensive of a surprise hy night F 

A, After its tiros are lijs^htod, it gives out that it will take its 
departure on the morrow, retreats in perfect silence during the 
night, and tak<n| up a better and unknown position to the rear. 

The oiiicer coinnianding the advance guard ought never to 
quit his detachment, and, so to speak, his proper position of com- 
mand ; nevortheloss, if, in order to form a*inore correct judgment, 
it will be of advantage that ho should boldTy risk his personal 
safety, he should not do so until he has given notice of his inten- 
tion to Ins second in commarnl, and left precise instructions with 
him, so that ho may be aftle thoroughly to supply his place, no 
matter what may be the circumstances wliich may occur. 

Q, JJefore proceeding in advame and quitting his division 
or corps d armee, ivhat steps does the officer commanding an ad- 
vance guard take ? 

A. lie makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the orders 
Avliich the general gives him, and which ho endeavors to obtain in ^ 
writing ; he begs tlie general to repeat to him those parts of his 
instructions which ho has not sufficiently ^omprohonded, compares 
his map with that of the general ; corrects his own, jf necessary ; 
sets his watch to tho correct time ; and then settles as to the 
frequency of the reports which ho is to furnish. 

Q. If the gen.Gral leave it discretionary with him to furnish re- 
ports according as he has opportunity ? * 

A. Then he makes them frequently, sometimes in wrking, 
somotiinos verbally ; but these last he always trarwsmits by officers, 
or inteliigeiit non-cominissioned officevs, liaving first satisfied 
biinself, by making his messengers riq)eat them twice over, that 
they will be delivered literally and faithfully. 

“ I am arrived at * * ^ — The enemy shows hiiyseff in 
strength — ho is in •position ; his poStion is a strong one ; he has 
infantry and guns. — I require infantry. — Ought I to hold my 
ground or retire ? — I am outflanked on my left, and forced to 
make a retrograde movement. — My losses are heavy. — I have 
taken up a i)osition at the ravine ^ *. — llie oinfmy has 

halted. He is causing his infajitry to retine ; this is a ruse. — 

Numerous columns are marching in tho Jiroc^ioii of ^ 

^'hey ar(; composed entirely of cavalry. — Tin? hussars and dra- 
goons, who shewed front to me, have been re})Iacod by tho euiras- 
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siers of * * * and tlie hussars of * *, — The bridges of the 
river * * are broken down. It will take me three hours to 
repair them. I have captured from the enemy two hundred men 
and a gun. — ^He has made a false manoeuvre. — H>r is in confusion. 
— He has abandoned some carriages. — The enemy is in full re- 
treat ; I am following in hot pursuit. — He will cause me to have 
a long chacb this evening. — The roads that I am taking are too 
bad to allow of ydur bringing your artillery along them with 
any regard to prudence. I have reconnoitred in all directions ; 
there are no others, &c.” (See Reports.) 

Q, If the army he in a foreign country F 

A, The commandant of the advance guard ascertains, before 
commencing his march, whether there are any amongst his 
troopers, who speak the language of the country fluently ; if there 
are not, he gets several of these in addition to his detachment, and 
keeps them near his person. 

* Q. What does he next do ? 

A. He makes a rapid inspection of his detachment; satisfies 
himself that it is in good order ; that it is in no want of ammuni- 
tion, and, if possible, that it has food and forage ; if he be unacquain- 
ted with th^ officers placed under his orders, he obtains a few verbal 
pieces of information regarding them direct from their command- 
ing officers ; he then posts these officers according as they best 
meet hi^ requirements, and consequently in the most advantageous 
mai^ner. (See Commanding officers.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


OF RECONNOIS8ANCI5S. 

• 

The basis of every military operation "is, first of all, the 
knowledge of the ground under its doublcj^aspcct of ^offensive and 
defensive, then that of the position, of the strength, and, if possi- 
ble, of the intentions of the^enemy. 

It is with the view of firmly fixing this basis that officers are 
sent out to reconnoitre. , 

The commandant of a reconnoisance requires to possess a 
combination of every military quality. In fact tlie duty requires 
them all to be brouglit thoroughly into play. 

Upon this unknown ground, whore one is left to liimseJf, he* 
must be self sufficient, and find, in his own powers, resources that 
will correspond with the weight of his responsibility, and the re- 
lative importance of the duty on which he is sent. ^ 

On this duty, the point is not only to see, but to ^ee proper- 
ly, in order not to furnish false intelligence to the main body which 
will draw its conclusions from the report which you make to it. 

In order to see, you must reach the spot unsupported* for all 
around you is hostile, and interested in your destruction : you 
must afterwards return without having allowed the enemy to rush 
upon you, or make a prisoner of you. • • 

Allow yourself to be made a prisoner of ! horrible thought ! 
is not disgrace attached to it, and how much more poignant will 
be this disgrace, if the commandant of a rcconnoissance has ^eafion 
to believe that it is not only for the few men under his immediate 
command that he is answerable, but also for those composing the 
brigade, the division, the main body, whom his reconnoissance* 
should give intelligence to — should protect ! ^ 

The science of the retreat of a reconnoitring party cbnsists 
first in escaping the eye of the enei^y ; but, if it be hnpossible to 
deceive his lynx's eye, and to prevent a pursuit, the science tl*on 
consists in having so well studied the features t)f the ground, on 
the way thither, by the eye, by information acquired, and by ana- 
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logy, in having so corroctly cstirnatod his dispositions, and tin? 
probable spots where ho will post troops to bar the way against 
it, in following the roads which lead towards the attacking i)arty, 
or narrow tlic front of his attack, so as to render/ it equal to that 
of the defence. If, in spite of these precautions, the reconnoitring 
party be cut off, after having exhausted all the resources of skill, 
it^Jias'^rccoursc to maia force. This will not fail in the lurnr ot* 
tidal if every trooper be thoroughly impressed with one grand 
truth ; viz. tliat a trooper can pass in ov^ery direction in which ho 
is determined to proceed. 

The first care of tlie eomraandafit of a rceonnoissance then 
ought to he to estimate the powers of his detachment; tt) husband 
tliem, to have them available at the proper time, and thus to have 
tlioin, as faijk as possible, completely at his disposal. 

1 repeat it, the trooper is entirely d('pcndent iq)OTi the powers 
of his horse : if they are all expended in an hour, what remains 
•l>cliind? And the small quantity, that prudence nny have lius- 
banded, may save a man’s life and gain for him the cross of honor. 

liOt a reconnoitring officer he more tlioiightful than any other. 
Let a roeonijoissance, wdiich has a long road to travel, and is not 
pressed for time, cjilculat’e its powers rigidly, compare them with, 
and adajit them to, the exigencies of the service on wliich it is 
despatched, and not expend more of them at a time than is 
absolutvsly necessary. 

^ Let it not flounder in soft soils, wliich fatigue the horses ; lot 
it not in'eroase its pace except when necessary, for the first and 
]>ariiinount necessity of a roconnoitrhig troojier is a good horse 
in good condition. 

Lot every movement he guided by a power of reflection, cool, 
judicious, and prompt. Let a most minute vigilance observe and 
correct every thing which may retard, embarrass, or interfere witli, 
the movements, and thereby remove the cause of useless dangers. 

' I have said that the commandant of a rceonnoissance rcMpiiros 
to combine in himself all tlie military qualifications of a light 
trooper ; nedrly every ch^iter tlien of this work ought to be con- 
sulted by the ofii/;er entrusted with this duty. 

K As to the 'topographical portion of this service, I cannot do 
better than to gi^e a summary of it by quoting the text of general 
La Roche Aymon. 
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“ Heholil suinmod up,” sa^'s tho general, the prineipal 
poiiiU to He observed in objects either natural or accidental 
which go to Aako up the localities of a ground. 

' “ WOODS. , 

“ 'Their nature, their extent, the descrii)tion of soil on which 
they grow; if they are interlaeod , the >v ay in wliich^hoy stand 
with reference to the road which we have ti^ken to reach them 
; wliether there are any villages in the neighborhood ; whe- 
ther several roads pass through them, or intersect eacli other 
within them ; whither they Jead, and -whence they issue, 

“MOUNTAINS. 

“ Tlioir nature, wooded or otherwise, stony, covered with 
soil, or rocky ; whether they command the road in atlwince* or on 
what side : whether their slope is gentle or rapid ; whether the 
lajad, by which you reach them, loads straight up, or winds along 
the flanks of the ascent ; whether on the top the plateau is a table* 
land ; whether it is wooded ; ivhat extent it possesses ; whether 
its dip to tho other side is very abrupt ; wjiethor it is etunmanded 
by higher mountains. 

“ RIVERS AND RIVULICTS. . 

“ Their width ; their direction with referoiujo to the road ; 
tho nature of the banks ; w'liich of the two commands the ^other ; 
whether the river is dammed up ; whether its course runs through 
IJleadow^s ; whether the meadow's are ahvays practicable,, or oi»ly 
at certain seasons of the year, in consequence of extroiuc cold or 
drought ; what bridg<»s or fords there may be w ithin a leag^ie to 
the right and left ; the names ^of the places or villages w here they 
may be established ; whether they are adapted to the passage of 
artillc.-y. ^ • 

• “ tlainsT 

“Their extent, as near as possible ; the number of villages that , 
can be seen, as near as may bo ; the nature of tho ground, whe- 
ther it consists simply of fields, or whether there a<;e meadoNVs, 
tanks, lakes, or simple plashes of water, •sprinkled ovef their? here 
and there. Wc know how important it is for l?ody of mounted 
men, without groping their way, to be able to inovc in evo^^ 
direction with the greatest sj>ccd, to know perfectly beforehand 
the ground w Inch it takes up, and nt t to bo checked in the mid- 
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dle'of its manoeuvres by unforeseen obstacles it follows that the 
officers and non-commissioned officers, entrusted with a reconnois- 
sance, sliould satisfy themselves as to how these fields are enclos- 
ed, and ascertain tliat they are not intersected, 4>r divided off' by 
too wide ditcncs. 

* “ ROADS. 

“ Their nature, whether their direction is straight or serpen- 
tine ; what borders on them on either hand within gunshot range ; 
whether, by being shut in by gorges, they do not form hollow 
roads ; what breadth of front can pass along them. 

. « cities' 

Their position ; the surrounding localities ; whether they 
have walls and gates ; if we can maintain ourselves in them, and 
' establish a garrison ; what roads abut upon them. 

“TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Their situation ; the surrounding localities ; the position of 
* the houses ; whether they are divided by gardens ; whether the 
gardens are surrounded by hedges, walls, barriers ; how many 
strong built houses are' therein, and their situation, as well as that 
of the church and burial ground ; whether the burial ground is 
walled ir^ ; finally, whether a river, or a rivulet, flows through 
these cities, towns, and villages, or winds round them." 

War has its routines also, despite of the danger associated 
with ttiem, despite of the terrible and daily demonstrations of their 
unsound ness, and of their fatal consequences. Wherefore ? I can 
toll too well. 

The older armies grow, the greater is the sway of routine, 
or daily habit. If this were the, case when the sound of the 
cannon was heard daily, when daily instruction was "Afforded, 
whai; must it be after fifteen years of peace, with troopers of all 
ranks, either too old, or too^young. 

Eoutine is the traditional science of mediocre intellects. The 
axioms, which it deduces from an unreflecting experience, are 
listened to with admiration by those who have not seen any thing ; 
for tfiese m’hn relate to tiie young hands a great deal more than 

^ ♦ A painful iJJustration of this truth was afforded by the entanglement of 

the 14th Light Dratroons in the nullah at Ramnuggur on the 22nd Nov. 1848 
owing to the want of a previous reconnoissance, or rather to the convertion of 
a reconnoissance into a charge, — Translator. 
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tliese can discover in their books, and a respectful ear is bent, 
owing to tb 6k dignity and gravity which their Avords assume in 
bsuing from a mouth overshadowed by huge white moustachios. 

Let us m^e a difference then between traditions and rou- 
tines ; and, putting these last on one side, eagerly seize the|j|kracti- 
cal instruction afforded by the others. ' . 

An error of routine that I have but too .often seen commit- 
ted in our army, notwithstanding the frequent and severe lessons 
which it has cost us, is the belief tliat it is impossible to reopnnoi- 
tre without attacking. % 

This ridiculously false principle naturally draws in its train a 
series of consequences as false as itself. A recon noissance would in- 
varial:>ly sot out unnecessarily strong, thereby cntailii^ cotisidera- 
ble extra fatigue on the regiments ; then difficulties, and retarda- 
tion of mobility ; then, lastly, confidence in its own strength, un- 
weening s<*lf-estcom and, in forgetfulness of its peculiar object^ 
an unequal combat, au embarrassed retreat, and complete over- 
tlirow. ^ • 

Several of our reconnoissances were made on a wrong princi- 
ple ; for they were too strong to see Vithout being themselves 
perceived; and yet too weak either to make or to sustain an attack. 

Reconnoissances ought not to be made with too strong a party, 
except in one particular case ; viz, that in which they are fiitendt'd 
to make an attack : then, their numerical strength ought to as 
respectable as possible. 

In every other case, tliey ouglit to he composed only of a few 
intelligent well mounted mj^m who can proceed any where, can 
conceal themselves behind a rock or a few bushes, and, if they are 
pursued, have no occasion to wait, for they have longer le^s tlian 
their pursuers. Lqt us then lay it dDwn as a rule that to recomwi- 
tre does not imply to attack, 

A reconnoissance sometimes attacks, but It is only in order to 
reconnoitre the better. The attack then is not its object, but only 
one of its means. . • • 

This means must never be employed cageept you cannot per- 
form the duty entrusted to you without it. ^ * • 

If then, although at the head of two hundred sabres, you can 
better see the enemy with two troopprs concealed at tlie angle of 

K 
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a wood than with all your force engaged, be on your guard against 
preferring the second means to the first. 

The best commanded reconnoissance is that "which brings 
all its horses and men in good condition ; and not^lhat which, for- 
gettii;^ its object, employs force instead of address ; the officer 
comn^nding tlus last is, in my opinion, deeply culpable, and 
ought to be exemplarily* punished. 

The Busaian light cavalry does not act as we do. In the 
Bussi^ campaign, wc formed the advance guard, and marched 
from Orcha upon Witebsk. On arriving at Babinowitschi, near a 
wood, we perceived a cossack traversing a glade ; we halted and 
formed, we detached a squadron towards the glade, and succeeded 
in capturing two cossacks, whose horses were exhausted with fa- 
tigue : three® others escaped. We remained a long time in posi- 
tion, searched the country carefully, and found nobody. The 
prisoners wore questioned, and they replied that they had been 
sent from Witebsk, five in number, to reconnoitre as far as Orcha 
(twenty leagues) ; that they had followed us since the morning, 
and had not lost sight of a single movement of ours ; the three 
other cossack,? regained their own troops, to whom they gave all 
the information, and, some days afterwards, at this same Babino- 
witschi, a reconnoitring party from our regiment, consisting of two 
officers and fifty men, was carried off bodily by the Kussians. 

A second fault of routine, that I have seen committed but 
too ©ften in our army, related to the regularity of the numerical 
strength, and of the hours of departure of the detachments 
sent t<?k reconnoitre. When daily at the same hour and taking 
the same roads, and going to the samp places, reconnoissances set 
out composed of the same number of men, their fate easily 
foreseen. 

Reconnoissances ought, as much as possible, to march unper- 
ceived ; to this end, in places which afford cover, their pace is 
slower than in an open plain, wherein their march is no longer 
a mystery. It is necessary, then, when there is any thing to ap- 
prehend, that they endeavor^^to cross these plains during the night, 
or that, in the day time, they ppss over them at the trot, in order 
to escape observifiion as soon as possible. They ought to fear 

f ir presence being communicated to the enemy by the peasantry, 
order to diminish this danger as much as possible, let them 
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avoid, as fai; as they can, those villages which it is useless for them 
to pass throAfeh and reconnoitre : to this end they should carry 
along with th^ whatever they require to sustain man^and beast ; 
they should mafre their haJt^in solitary and concealed spots, from 
which they can command an extensive view, and in which# few 
men, dismounted and judiciously posted, will be sufficient to 

protect them. * 

• • 

If reconnoitring parties halt in a village, let them prudently 
search them before entering them, and let them establish flying ve- 
dettes outside, and on its f^^inks, to seize the peasants who might 
escape and convey intelligence to the enemy. Let these halts 
continue no longer than is necessary to reconnoitre the places, 
procure guides and useful information, and to forage. * 

If the village lie in an open plain, the detachment will be 
collected at the base of the steeple, where it can unbridle and fo- 
rage. A sentry will be posted in the belfry to give warning of* 
the approach of the enemy ; tliis sentinel, and the two or three 
flying vodoLtes, of whom I have spoken abave, will suffitfe to guard 
the detachment securely. When night falls, the detachment will 
leave the place, and, if interested in mtslcading as to its route, 
it will issue from the place in the opposite direction from the road 
which it intends to follow, and will regain the right direction by 
a circuitous route. Its rear guard will be on the look out that 
it is not followed. 

• 

If the reconnoissance is retreating, pursued by the enemy, 
and is compelled to traverse a village or a town, it will do^o ra- 
pidly. 

If the reconnoissance have reason to apprehend a night sur- 
prise in its bivouac, it will light its fires, and, then proceeding to a 
distance, it will re-establish itself without fires, and without noise 
at some hundred toises* to the rear of the abandoned position. 

• 

If the reconnoissance be marching by night, and at a distance 
from the enemy, it will endeavor to mount its guide 4ipon a white 
horse, which will distinguish him, and Vhich will be more readily 
perceived than any other, however dark the night^may be. 


* A French toise is somewhat more than six feet English, being 76*73 
inches, — Translator. . • 
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If at night a reconnoissanco be in the vicinity of, tlie enemy 
and it wishes to conceal its marcli from him, it will t^c care not to 
put white horses in the advance guard. 

A 

If it be pl-oceeding along a paved road, it will proceed upon 
the beaten foot paths alongside of it, to deaden the sound of the 
horses* feet,* which will otherwise be heard to a very great dis- 
tance. 

If it be near the enemy, it will interdict the use of the pipe to 
the men, which would throw light upon their countenances and 
cause them to be discovered. ' 

If, finally, when near the enemy, it wishes to mark him well, 
it will turn his roar ; then, halting the main body, will detach only 
two or fiirec ‘intelligent men, who, in the manner of sharp-shooters, 
will creep along in the most profound silence, and, as it were, 
from shadow to shadow, to conceal their approach. Arrived at 
their point of observation, they will note every thing with the 
greatest attention and return to deliver their report, observing 
the same precautions on their return as they did on proceeding. 

If the co^nmandant of. a reconnoissance, after having duly es- 
timated the enemy, can, without ri*k, make a few prisoners, or 
throw his camp into confusion, he will do so, provided he had 
discretionary power entrusted to him when he left. 

In 1814, General Maison gave orders to an officer of the red 
lanctrs of the imperial guard to set out from Lisle at the head of 
a hundred sabres to reconnoitre the enemy in Mcnin, and to bring 
him back the most circumstantial information. This officer set 
out two hours after noon ; the sun was setting, when he perceived 
the steeples, of Menin ; he had concealed the march of his'lietach- 
merit, >rhich he placed in ambush at half a league from the town. 
Night having fallen, and it being a most pitch' dark one into the 
bargain, he approached the town with a section, avoiding the paved 
roads; then concealing this section within musquet shot, and gliding 
into the suburb with an officer, non-commissioned officer, and a 
trumpeter, he alighted, had his horse held, and concealed himself in 
a ditch near the bridge. The |;econnoitring parties of the enemy 
returned in succession, and passed close by him, Notwithstand- 
the deep obscuHty of the night, their outlines fell with suffi- 
nt distinctness on the sky to enable him to count them man by 
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niiiii, and to dUtiiigiiish tho different cuts of their uniforms. 
F urnislied these notes, which gave him data as to the num- 

ber and compo^tioii of the enemy s troops, certaiti that the wliole 
of the reconnoimng parties had returned, and that he had nothing 
to apprehend from them on this side of the river, he sent to sum- 
mon ten of his lancers. A peasant, coming out of a house, and 
2 )assing close to him, perceived him, and wguld have called out : he 
caused liim to be seized by the non-commissioned officer, who i)ut 
a pistol to his breast, and conducted him to the rear : tho lancers 
arrived silently, at the very instant that the enemy’s i>ost was 
j>reparing to lower the draw-bridge. At their head, he charged 
the too confiding post, made prisoners of eighteen mounted 
troopers, and immediately effected a rapid retreat. 

He brought back authentic intelligence to the genei^, and 
every one of liis men: not one of them had even been wounded. 

In 1809, General CurUy^ then a captain, and aid-de-camp 
along with myself to General JSd. Colbert, was directed to recon-® 
iioitre the march of the Austrian army, which was retiring and 
offering front to our army of Italy. At* tho head of a hundred 
trooi)er3, he preceded our division by jbon leagues,* turned the 
Austrian army, and kept in comjjany with its rear so secretly that 
at night-fall he found himself concealed in a wood three-ciuarters 
of a league in rear of the village in which the general staff' of the 
Archduke had taken u[> their quarters. A wide dustj^ 
intervened between him and this village. Two or three Hun- 
garian plunderers, whom he seized, gave him some useful informa- 
tion. A large herd ot cattife, returning from the fields and pro- 
ceeding to the village, passed close to his ambuscade ; he seized 
the herdsmen, and folded the herd in the wood until the night 
closed in ; then making it resume its route, and placing in ^its 
centre his troopers dismounted and leading their horses, he 
thus directed his steps to the village under cover of the heavy 
cloud of dust that was raised. The night, the dust, the fatigue^of 
tho enemy, the little solicitude that the Austrians had with refe- 
rence to the direction from which the herd was approaching, so ful- 
ly served the designs of CurUy^ that he penetrated even as far as 
the village square, where with hiji own hai^d he T>lew out the 
brains of one of the sentries of the Archduke, commanding in 
chief. At this signal, his troopers remounted, used their sabres foUf 
a few minutes, and, profiting by the astonishment ^r the stupor of 
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the enemy, made their way out of the village, and pejoined Col- 
h&rt*s brigade the next morning, without having loa^ either a sin- 
gle man or a single horse. The position of the^vgeneral staff of 
the Austrians having been thus clearly ascertain^, afforded sure 
indications o:^ that of our army of which we fell in with 

again two days afterwards, and in the advance guard of which we 
fought at Klarako, at P&ppa, and at Haab. 

After these two examples, the historical exactness of which I 
call assure you of, I think that it would be useful to draw up one 
in a ’more detailed fashion, and which ye will follow out according 
to the little plan annexed to the chapter on Topography. 

Captain * * ♦ * ^ sent to the divisional staff, receives the fol- 
lowing corder : 

“ Captain * * * * will set out immediately at the head of a 
hundred chasseurs of the 8th Regiment, 
d “ He will reconnoitre the little town of Neustadt. 

If t^e enemy be in possession of it, he will endeavor to 
bring back some prisoners. 

He will bring back? intelligence of the Prussian main body, 
which ought to have arrived near this town. 

“ He will carefully examine the country that he passes 
througl^i and will bring me a statement of its general features, the 
description and condition of the roads, bridges, water courses, &c. 

“ He will endeavor to rejoin the day after to-morrow before 
ten .o’clock in the morning. (Signed) General — . &c. 

Bivouac at Grosthurm, 

this 18th day of June 1832, 5 A. M.” 

*■ The captain, after having received this order from the gene- 
ral's hands, makes a calculation, on the map of the general staff, of 
the* ground that he will have to traverse. 

He then takes command of the detachment, which the regi- 
mental ^djutafit has had fo];pied up ready for him. 

He inspects tliis^ detachment, assures himself that the p6uches 
have, their propef aUotment of ammunition ; that the arms are in 
^od order ; that the horses are .properly shod ; that the haver- 
sacks contain bread and oats ; and then breaks off in double file. 
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He haUs in person and makes his detachment file past him. 

Three hwses are lame ; two are too weak to keep up ; others 
are known to^ addicted to neighing; dogs are accompanying 
the detachment ; all these he sends back, and leavgs them at the 
bivouac: once beyond the advance posts and the line of patroles, 
he halts, tightens the girths of the horses ; detaclies the bande- 
roles from the lances ; puts the carbines in fheir swivels ; orders the 
shabracks to be tucked up, and the cloaks folded across ; he places 
his Alsatians at the head of the column, desiring them to speak 
nothing but German. If, amongst his officers, there be one from 
that province, he makes hifh proceed alongside of himself, and 
hands over the section which he commands to a non-commissioned 
officer. 

The next senior officer to the commandant marches in ^ear of 
the column, so that it may be completely and correctly formed. 

The advance guard is composed of ten men commanded by 
an Alsatian non-commissioned officer. It marches a hundred paces • 
in advance. 

The country is open, the ground -^et ; it is requisite to 
march rapidly ; flankers are not sent out^ as it would J)reak down 
their horses, and retard the march, whilst nothing would Jbe gained 
by it. 

The rear guard, composed of a corporal and four men, 
marches fifty paces in rear of the column. 

The advance guard appear to hesitate ; the captain forfns 
four deep, opens out his sections to distances of a hundred paces 
from each other, and on the right side of the road, with their^ight 
to the ditch. Ho halts his coVimns, and sends to enquire into the 
cause of the halt of the advance guard ; it is on account of the 
appearance of troopers; they have been recognised: it is one*of 
our own reconnoitring parties returnSig. 

He puts questions to its commandant, but he has been in 
different direction from that in which he himself is proceed- 
ing, and knows nothing except that patroles of tlje enemy, of 
from twelve to twenty five strong, have appeared upon the Ifigols- 
lieim road, about a league from wher^p he now is.* * 

He closes up his columns again, and contujiies bis roufe. 
The ground changes in its features ; it becomes broken ; a few 
low hills rise on the right, and command the plain ; the captain 
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detaches tliree men well mounted, who follow thei^ crests, and 
flank the detachment. / 

After having marched tw'O hours, he arrives a^he termination 
of the plateau. A rich and broad valley is spread at his feet, he 
perceives a place where four roads meet ; the first to the right is a 
firm, stony, one ; that ought to be the one that leads to Ingolsheim. 
The second is only a small natural one, which winds along the 
mountain, and appears to trend, as it crosses the jdain, towards 
the woods which border and hem in the valley to the right. Th^e 
third is a stony road corresponding to that of Ingolsheim ; it 
ought to lead to Neustadt by Bemdorf. 

The captain, referring to his map, is convinced that he is not 
mistaken. In fact it lays down the termination of the table land 
and the meeting of the four roads at two loagnes distant. He has 
been marching two hours. It (his map) lays down Berndorf as at 
two loagnes distance in the valley in front, and to the left of the 
* the termination of the plateau, and in that direction a village can 
bo clearly made out. 

In order to be more certain on the subject, he dispatches his 
Alsatian officer, followed by a couple of troopers from the same 
province, U> put some questions to a peasant, who is at work a 
hundred yards off. The officer says, in good sot German, to this 
peasant: “ Holloa, friend ! have you seen any of our troops?” — 
“Who are your troops?” — “Oh! faith, our brethren, the Prus- 
sia^is.” — “ No, but I am aware that some of them have arrived at 
Neustadt and Baumdorf,” — “ And tlie French ?” “ Ah ! the beg- 

garly ^rascals ! it is said, that there afe 10,000 of their cavalry at 
Grosthurm.” — As many as that?” ^^Yes, at the very least.” — 
“'Ah! well, we are about to rejoin our comrades at Neustadt. 
Hpw should we get there ?*%--“ Go along that road.” — ^“This 
pne?”' — “No, that leads to Ingolsheim.” — “This one, then?” 
“ No, that is only a bye road which skirts the woods in the neigh- 
borhood of Baumdorf ; biit take that beaten road, which will lead 
you to that village, which you see lying down yonder.” “ Yes, 
I see ^it, close to that mountain.” — “ No; .tha:t is Bonn ; but that 
one more to the yigbt in the valley.*^ — “ There ?” — “ Yes, that is 
Berndorf.” — “I| it r far off?”^“ A couple' of leagues.” — “And 
how far is it frqni Berndorf to Neustadt?” — “Five hours on 
horseback will take you thithor.*^-*^“ Thank you, my man ; good* 
day,” 
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The capi/^ then was correct in his supposition. He reflects ; 
the enemy i^^ his neighbourhood ; he must have some outposts 
in the valley ; Vt is broad daylight ; the march of the detachment 
cannot escape his notice, especially if it follow the high road ; the 
horses will soon require rest ; the screen of wood on his right, *and 
which follows the valley and continues as far as the Baundorf 
road, may conceal his route ; he does not* hesitate . 

Turning to the right by the bye road, he *slowly descends the 
mountain, and, crossing the plain at the trot, he gains the wood. 

He follows the paths which he judges lead in the direction of the 
way that he should follow. His compass ^assists him, and, in de- 
faxilt of that, the sun. The valley, which he perceives on his left, 
through the difterent openings, prevents his dangerously wander- 
ing to the right. His march is conducted in silence, llis men 
speak below their breath ; they so arrange their arms that they 
shall not clang against the brass work of their accoutrements, 
their stirrup irons, or spurs, &c. ; here, the difficulties of the grouif(^ 
compel the detachment to dismount ; but they subsequently re- 
mount and increase their speed. These nlovements are done with- 
out word of command ; the example of the leader ^is the simple 
rule. • 

The column marches as closely locked up as possible ; the ad- 
vance 'and rear guards march closer to the main body. 

Tive hours have elapsed since it quitted Grostburm •, the spot, 
where it now is, is a wilderness, a?id the shade of the w^d is 
thick. The captain quits the path, and makes the detachment en- 
ter a glade well surrounded with- high bushes, and dismount. 

Sentries are posted in different directions, so as to be able to 
see every thing and remain invisible. One half of t^e horses are 
unbridled and fastened to the ti^es : they eat oats, grasg, (Jr the 
leaves which they Can pick up without straying from where they 
are picketed ^ the men eat their breakfasts in silence, with tljeir 
bridle on their arm, and in front of their horses. 

The captain has not neglected on his march t(j» make ^observa- 
tions which will be of use to him ; ift not being able to carry out 
his plans, he be obliged to return t)y the same ^oad : be has traced 
a rough sketch upon his ralpin and the twigs broken off at the 

P The waste Icalhei' u^sed an pat>hes£br rifle baUa. (Trans , 

a • ^ 
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eotrance of the different roade, and the variouB bearnige of locali- 
ties imprinted on his memory are so many finger p>sts to guide 
him in his return. / 

It is one o’clock ; he remounts, and resumes his march. The 
ground is difficult, and by six in the evening the horses are knock- 
ed up, when he comes suddenly upon the Baundorf road : what 
must the captain do now ? 

He is still two leagues from Neustadt : he is ignorant whether 
the enemy is in this town and whether he is in force. The de- 
tachment is worn out, and if he bo oyiged to make good his re- 
treat under the fire of cavalry which has rested and is fresh, no 
doubt but that his casualties will be numerous : moreover, if ho 
march tbrectly upon Neustadt, he will arrive at night-fall, a time 
when cavalry is alw’ays upon tlie qtii vive : if he remain wlicre ho 
is, without resting and feeding his horses, the chances will not bt^ 
a, whit more in his favor. 

He therefore conceals his party close to the road, a traveller 
passes by, he causes liin<vto be seized, and w^ariis him that, if he 
cries out, lie w ill shoot hM like a dog. 

You arp coming from Neustadt “ Yes,” — “ Are the Prus- 
»ians there P” — Yes.” — Cavalry. or infantry ?” — “ Cavalry.”- - 
“ How strong ?” — “ I don’t know.” — “ Is there a village near 
this One, about a quarter of a league ofi’.” — And solitary 

fariq. houses ?” — “ Several.” — “ Do you know them ?” — “ Yes.” 
— “ How are their buildings disposed, and wdiere are they situ- 
ated ?”r — One close to th© village — it is of a superior class, its 
buildings are extensive, and the access to it easy, for it has not an 
enclosed court-yard.” — “ And the other ?” — “ It is three-quarters 
of a league from the village, and half a league from this, situated 
upon the borders of the wood and the mat*sh on the Neustadt side : 
it is not equal to the first ; it has a court-yard surrounded by high 
wSlls, and secured by a heavy gate \ it is about a league from Neus- 
tadt and to its right.” — Load us to this last.” 

The Captain then, after having made sure that there is no one 
passing along' the road, causes it to be rapidly traversed ; and, 
plunging again iiito the forest, he follows liis guide, whom he has 
had fastened by one arm, and committed to the keeping of a cor- 
poral and non-commissioned officer. 
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He o limidred yairdg from the farm, reconnoitrea its ap- 

proaches, poMs men quietly aiwnd it, aud, resuming his march, 
enters the coijtt-jard. 

A peasant, in the act of escaping, is brought ba^k by one of the 
troopers, who form the cordon around the house. This peasant, 
the whole of the farm people, and the guide, are lo^cked up in a 
r<^;llar, at the door of which a sentry is posted. The gates and 
doors of the farm are closed, and in-lying sentries planted at those 
which open upon the country. Pour men, concealed from sight, are 
placed at those windows which command an extensive view from 
each of the four faces of the house. The horses are unbridled and 
fed ; the men sup and go to sleep. It is night. No light is allow- 
ed to hill upon the windows ; silence reigns throughout the de- 
tachment. * 

A patrolc of five Prussian troopers passes before the house ; 
the men placed at the windows liavo given notice of its approach. 
Is it an advance guard ? The men bridle quietly, are mounted? 
and drawn up in the court, sword in hand. Orders are issued, in 
case the enemy should be in force, ahd wish to enter, to throw 
open the gates, make a vigorous sortie, and regaifl the road by 
which we came. • 

The patrole is not followed by any other body. Shall wo make 
prisoners of it ? No, because shots may be discharged, •and con- 
vey intelligence far and wide. It desires to enter the farm. It 
knocks at the gate. No answer is given — it becomes more urgent 
the Alsatian officer replies to it, counterfeiting as well as lie can 
the patois of the country, that he had rather not open the gate, 
and that, if the patrole insists upon his doing so, he will go and 
lodge a complaint the next morning, against its officers. It^takes 
its depajrture, grumbling* and sw^caring. • 

The troopers dismount, unbridle, and feed, their horses. 

The captain interrogates, one after the other and individually, 
the inhabitants of the farm, after having warned them that it is as 
much as their lives are worth, if they* attempt to give an evasive 
reply. » , * * 

He learns that one hundred Prussian hussar^ are in Nevuitadt ; 
that they have arrived from Freythalt, a town formerly fortified, 
and still surrounded with a rampant, and eight ^leagues off ; that 
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they bivouac in the rear of the town ; that they have a main- 
guard of twelve men, on the Baundorf road, and an <^tpost of five 
men upon that of W^g ; that they send out patroljg i in the direc- 
tion of Bonn, Berndorf, and Baundorf ; that theie patroles con- 
sist of from twelve to fifteen men ; that they generally set out at 
four in the morning and five in the evening, and, that they return 
two or three hours after the time of their leaving. 

At two o’clock in the morning the captain directs the horses 
to be bridled, ascertains that they are properly saddled, and 
girthed ; that the haversacks contain provisions and one feed, of 
com ; that trusses of forage, well tied together, are fastened die 
portmanteaus ; and then, setting at liberty only one peasant, whom 
he mounts on one of the farm horses, and observing with reference 
to him t&e rules laid down in the chapter on guides, he places 
him at the head of the detachment, and posts himself in ambus- 
cade in the little wood situated at a quarter of a league in rear of 
^eustadt. 

His men dismount, hold their horses by the bridle, and main- 
tain the most profound silence. 

At five o’ deck in the morning, that is to say, an hour after the 
presumed moment of the departure of the reconnoitring parties of 
the enemy, the detachment mounts, and approaches IS^eustadt 
with the^ utmost possible secrecy ; then, as soon as there is a 
chance of his being discovered, he breaks into a full trot, draws 
swords, dashes into a gallop, charges the bivouac, and makes men 
and horses prisoners. 

The captain seizes the letters in the post office, takes prisoner 
two men of note in the town, one of whom is the post master and 
the other, the burgomaster. He mounts them upon' captured 
horsed, ^d, quitting the place at full-trot by the Baumdorf road, 
he does not resume the walk, until he has turned to the right 
upon that of Baundorf. The prisoners, unarmed, mounted upon 
captured horses, which are led by troopers, march in the centre of 
the column. The advance guard, consisting of twelve men and an 
officer goes one hundred a^id fifty paces in advance. The rear 
guard, composed of twenty-five men and an officer, follows at the 
samer^tance. 

The captain careiully examines the road which he is travelling, 
and regarding wl^ich he ought to bring back the most accurate in- 
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formation the general. He only halts a few minutes at Baun- 
doif to proc^e a guide there and to take notes ; then, not caring 
to pass agaiu\^e meeting of the four cross roads, which must of 
necessity be a central point for the reconnoissances of the enemy 
to meet at, he takes a neighboring road to the right,* crosses the 
plain and ascends the mountain. 

Arrived at its top, he establishes his people in a*place distant * 
me-j the high way, behind some rising grouifds, which conceal his 
p* . from view from the direction of Ingolsheim, and, planting 
c< ^‘ealed sentinels who can command a view of the plain and the 
valley, he gives fodder to His horses. Meanwhile, he interrogates 
his prisoners, writes his reports which will be found in the next 
chapi and finishes the sketch, wdiich is to be seen annexed to 
the chapter on topogra])hy. • * 

AVhen the horses have been fed, he makes the men mount, and, 
by a circuit, regains the Crrossthurm road. At a quarter of a 
league from the bivouac, he directs the banderoles to be again fit- 
Lached to the lances of his detachment, then without making any 
alteration in his order of march he ropli^ to the ch^lenge of our 
outposts, .'iod returns to the head quarters of the regiment. There, 
he pxfo^nents the captured horses to the colonel, and c^ies the pri- 
.soners, dismounted, to the general, to whom he makes his report. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 


OV REPORTS. 

There are two descriptions of reports ; verbal and written ones. 

The first are made on the return of a reconnoitring party, or of* 
one despatched on special duty, and are entrusted to an officer or 
non-commissioned officer, detached from the advance guard. They 
ought to be curt, and are in general insufficient for missions of 
importance : for this reason, it is useful that written reports 
should accompany them, to which they form a happy accessary. 

T am aw*aro that it is difficult to obtain written reports from 
cAcers, because, before the w^ar, they were not broken in to the 
duty by a previous education ; this was a real and injurious mis- 
direction of military studies. In war, the incorrectness or slovenli- 
ness in writing and despatching his report is a fault of magnitude, 
in an officer, ♦> which should be severely punished. 

Keports are as indispensable to the commander-iii -chief, as the 
map of tK3 country that his operations are carried over. It is by 
them that he obtains clear information : without them, lie cannot 
arran§;c his plans. 

Q. What are the indispensahle qualifies of a report ? ^ 

A. X scrupulous exactness as to the facts contained in it ; 
simplicity ; lucidity in drawing it up neat handwriting.^ correct- 
ness in spelling proper names. 

Q. Ought a report never to (contain any facts hut those that are 
thoroughly within our own knowledge ? 

A. It may contain one part official, and another non-official ; 
but they ought to be kept quite distinct ; thus, for instance, we 
must not say : »“ 

“ I have arrived at the viflage of Hoevenstein ; the enemy ap- 
peared there in the iroming, but has retired upon the town of 
Greiftfenstein,” but ^rather : , 

“ I arrived at half past nine at night at the village of Hoeven- 
stein, where I did* not find the enemy. The burgomaster inform- 
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ed me, aii(L individual reports Irom several of the iiihabitaiiis con- 
firmed his Vaiement, tliai twenty-five Austrian hulans {kurtha^ 
green, red aiii gold, and yellow fifty cuirassiers, (uni- 

form white, facings amaranth color), and fifty light horse (uniform 
>\hitc, facings sky blue), had arrived at Hcevenstein at 7 o’clock 
this morning ; that they liad refreshed themselves, and then re- 
tired upon GreifFenstein. • * 

“ The uniforms mentioned lead me to suppose that tlie hulans 
belong to the Mcrfeld regiment, *thc cuirassiers to the Albert one, 
and tlie light cavalry to that of Oolloredo. Greifienstein appears 
1o me to be too far distant for them to have retired upon it. 

‘‘ INI ore recent intelligence induces mo to imagine that, about a 
league hence, this body has quitted the road loading to that town, 
to throw itself into Kirsteui, where it is said that a division of Ans- 
irian cavalry is posted. 1 shall only allow a few hours of j'est, 
which my horses absolutely require, and shall then 2)rocecd in that 
direction to ascertain the fact.” 

In this exainxde, the positive part, which is the arrival of the 
detachnioiit at Hawenstein, is affirmed : that relative to the* 
departure of the i\ustrian cavalry is given out as siti on which 
may he relied on; and that regarding the road taken #)y this caval- 
ry in retiring is a sapposihon of the officer commanding the recon- 
iioissiuicc, to which the general will attach more or lc|s weight, 
according to the amount of eonfideneo whicli he places in this 
officer, and the comparison of the reports tliat he may havetecciv- 
o^from other quarters. • 

Q. Ought reports to he made frequently ? * 

A. The frequency of reports ought to be dependent upon tin* 
usefulness of the communications which wo have to fhake, apd go- 
verned by the difljculty which we may cxperiencjc in conveying 
them : tlius an advance, or rear, guard ought to make more fre- 
quent reports than a reconnoissanec, because their communication 
with the army is more easily maintained, and the intelligence 
which they convey has a more direct and more Tu'gent .bearing ; 
often, even, a rcconnoissance ought not to fc«*waisd reports. The 

^ These portions of uniform being peculiar to the hTilaos, wc have no corres- 
ponding English terms for them that wc arc aware of. (Trani>.) 
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orders, which it will have received previous to starting, will be its 
guide in this respect. / 

Q. What precautions do you tahCy when you transmit a report f 

A. If I am at a distance from the '^division, or the brigade, 
and apprehend that the enemy may capture my messenger, I give 
to the individual,'] whom I have selected amongst the intelligent 
and well mounted men, an outline of the ground that he has to 
travel over. I point out to him on this sketch the dangerous 
spots and which he ought to avoid ; then to my written report I 
add verbal details, which he is to repeat to the officer to whom 
my communication is addressed. 

In order to bei, certain that he lias thorougiily understood me, 
1 make him repeat twice o%er what 1 have just told him, and 
desire him to' say nothing beyond the message entrusted to him. 

My report is written small upon a scrap of paper, which he puts 
in his glove. If the enemy attack him, and he cannot escape, he 
orders to swallow this paper. A sure place to keep a report 
in is the bore of his pistol ; there rolled up into a ball, and pre- 
served from injury by bt?ing wrapped up in a scrap of paper, it is 
rammed homo in the sh^pe of wadding, and, if the bearer per- 
ceives that «he cannot ' save it, he effectually destroys it, by dis- 
charging his pistol at the last extremity. 

Ofben^ when there are strong reasons for apprehending that his 
messenger will be cut off by the eHemy, the officer causes him to be 
escoii^;ed by a party to a certain distance ; but he must be chary of 
these escorts, because they Aveaken the reconnoissance and re^rd 
its progress. 

If more than an usual interest attaches to the safe ar^pval of the 
report, and i^ipprehensions are entertained of its being intercepted, 
it is ina/ie out in duplicate, and confided, to two men, who take 
different roads. 

Ought this report to he very circumstantial? 

A, Yes ; and to that end it is necessary to take exactly and pro- 
gressively en routCf the notes which are required to form its basis ; 
thus nothing is suffered to escape ; every thing is more generally 
exaci^ and the memory,' thus assisted, is not obliged to make an 
effort to give an apfjroximation, when it recals its scattered remi- 
niscences at a later period. 
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It is not necessary, however, that a report should contain idJe 
things, th^nowledge of which is useless to the commander-in - 
chief. Ofteii^n officer writes a regular history of his reconnois- 
sance ; enters mto a detailed account of his lialts, his anxieties, his 
inarches, his countermarches, &c. : all t his is ink*and time thrown 
away. What the chief requires is the results of his reconnois- 
sance, in the sense of the accomplishment of the oillers given to * 
him. • 

Q. Barite me the report of the reconnoissance made in the pre- 
ceding chapter hy Captain * * ^ 

“ Bivouac de Ghossthubm, 

19/4 June^ 1832. 

• 

“ In obedience to the annexed order, I set out yesterday, at five 
o’clock in the morning, from the bivouac of Orossthurm, at the 
head of a detachment of a hundred chasseurs of the regiment ; 
proceeding along the road leading from Berndorf to Neustadt. At 
three o’clock in the morning («. e. of the next day,) X had got to 
the rear of this town. By five, three olftters, four Prussian hus- 
sars of the and ^ ^ * regiments, tjie burgomaster, and post- 
master of Neustadt were in my hands. Ten of the enemy’s hus- 
sars fell on the field. 

“ According to the report of the prisoners, other infiftmation, 
which I have picked up from the inhabitants, and the contents of 
the letters seized, and which I subjoin to this report of mine, 
marked by inverted cbmmas, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6^ and 7, 
it appears certain that five thousand infantry, fifteen hundred 
cavalry, and six guns, arriveS the day before yesterday at Fre}^- 
thalt, which they occupy, being commanded by General * 

The same reports declare^ 1. That the strong infantry division of 
two brigades, commanded by Generals ^ * and '^ * * «*, ia com - 
posed of the 2nd, 8th, and 16th regiments of the line, and of the 
4th militia regiment. The cavalry brigade, commanded by Gene- 
ral * is formed of the brown hui^ars (ex Schfinelpheninch), 
at present commanded by ♦ * of the black hu8sars.(car La Roche 
Ayrnon) at present commanded by** ♦ # ^d^of dragoons^ re- 
cently raised, commanded by * * *, 

X 
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II. IMiat a thousanil infantry of the 6th regiment, juid two him ’ 
dred troopers of the 2nd iowagu^ arrived the day Mfore yester- 
day at Bauindorf, and threw out reconnoissances o^oni fifteen to 
twenty-five men on tlie Ingolslieim road. 

III. That the artillery teams are bad : that it has left several 
of its carriages behind in its last marches. 

IV. That the infantry is a fine body, ^but that it reckons in its 
ranks about six hundred Poles from the duchy of Posen, and eight 
Jjundred men from the Ehenisli provinces. 

Y. Tliat the cavalry is well mounted, but worn out with fatigue ; 
that the officers in command are not well liked by their men, and 
that there have been slight mutinies, in which young non-commia- 
sioned t/ificei;?, ex-students from Halle and Grottingen, have taken 
a prominent part. 

VI. “ That infantry w^aa expected at Neustadt where a ro- 
^(jaisition for twelve thousand rations on their account had been 
made. 

“ The annexed sketcl^^ shows the observations that I have been 
able to malu? upon the J)earings of the difierent places, and the 
road that bJiave taken. 

The table land, which takes its rise from Qrossthurm, and 
extends^ (of an equal length and breadth) as far as two leagues 
from this village, is large and open. Its apparent develop- 
ment; is about a league ; a few clumps of trees, and slight eleva- 
tions, arc to be seen at its north-eastern ex-tremity. It is nearly 
all covered with crops of barley, oats, and amel com. Artillery 
can traverse it in any direction. 

% 

“ The road divides it into two equal parts ; this road is tw'cnty- 
five fc^it broad, hard, and in tolerably .good order. It is every 
where practicable and suited for carriages. 

® At the place, where the cross roads meet, the plateau over- 
looks the valley of Neustadt for about two hundred feet, and then 
divides in a horse shoe shape so as to surround tho valley on the 
south-w cst and east. Its western portion is very nearly level as far 
as IJfeustadl, and is bnly broken in one part by the ravine througli 
which the torrent H)f 11 runs, This break about a quarter of a 
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league in lejigili. Its oasicrn pari dips dowji insensibly as far aa 
ilie iorrcni III, above, and to tbo norili^west of, Neusiadi. 

‘‘ Three roacl^ meet at the cross road situated at the extremity 
of the plateau ; the first to the right, that of Ingolsheim, runs to 
the south-east ; it is firm and appears in good rep*air. 

‘‘ The second is a natural pathway, narrow and, of no great 
lengtli ; its direction is north-easterly, and it enters the woods, 
which shut in the valley to the right. 

The third, that of I^eustadt by Berndorf, runs northerly, and 
may be considered as tlic continuation of the roads of Grossthunii 
and Ingolshcim ; it is well beaten, tliiriy feet wide, and kept in 
<*a])ital order as far as Ncustadt. 

From the meeting of the cross roads the whole^of the valley 
is visible. Its width is about two leagues ; it stretches from north 
io soiitli and is intersected diagonally from the south-west to the 
north-cast by the torrent of 111, and divided into two equal parts 
by the Ncustadt road. • 

Taking this junction of the roads foi\our point of departure. 

At two and a half leagues to the northward lies^ Berndorf. 

‘‘ At throe and a half leagues to the north-east is lioiin. 

At six leagues to the northward, and in a straight line with 
Boriulorf, is Ncustadt. ^ 

“ The valley is rich, flat, and level : the crops upon d are vari- 
ous. The woods, which shut it in on the right, c\li‘nd, it is said, 
HA far as Ingolshcim'and Baumdorf; they arc difficult ior cavalry', 
and impracticable for artillery, being traversed only by fool-patlis, 
and the soil being softened by iiuTncrous springs: in scleral 
places, they arc high and thick, and form an cxcelk^it screen for 
inasquing every military movemeni : the plateau, upon which they 
are situated, overtops the valley by about two hundred feet. 
Towards the south it shelves down gradually, as far as the Bawm- 
dorf road, which, at this point of junction, is nearly on a level 
Avitli the town of Neustadt. ^ * 

The low Iiills, wdiicli close the valley in on the left, are covered 
with \hies, all the way from Bonn to I'leusfadW, their elevi^ion is 
pretty nearly from two hundred to tw'o bufjdred and fifty fec't 
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above the level of the valley ; their opposite slope, steej;^'and rocky, 
is traversed only by village paths, impracticable for edvalry. 

On quitting the table land, the Neustadt road /^ps down into 
the valley by an, inclination which may be estimated as nearly six 
inches in the yard : this road is good, well beaten, and reaches the 
bottom of the^ mountain by four zigzags. 

To the left, in the valley, are fields of wheat, which extend as 
far as the mountain, whose opposite side is covered with coppice 
woods. They are crossed by a natural road, which leads from 
Berndorf over the summit of the plateau. The furrows in these 
fields are deep, which renders it fatiguing for artillery or cavalry 
to cross them. 

“ On the right, there are different descriptions of cultivation, 
bordered with fruit trees, impracticable for artillery or cavalry ; 
but veiy favorable for masquing infantry riflemen. 

^ This state of things continues as lar as Berndorf. 

Berndorf^is a large village, containing about three hundred and 
ton souls ; its houses are Wealthy farms, the granaries of which arc 
well stored with grain and forage ; its homed cattle are estimat- 
ed at a hundred and thirty ; sheep, five hundred ; and horses, 
seventy. 

“ The Koad narrows at first on entering the village ; it after- 
wards grows wider, and eventually winds round the burial ground, 
in the ^middle of which the church stands, and which is enclosed 
by walls breast high. This burial ground would form an excellent 
post for flifantry. 

On quitting the village, we can see Bonn, a poor village, in- 
habited hy vin'b dressers, situated about three-quarters of a league 
off on thb torrent of 111, and towards whieh a , neighboring road 
leads, said to be practicable for carriages. 

‘‘bn the right, a path, about a league and a quarter long, 
roaches tho wood.after having crossed the plain, the description of 
cultivation of which is changefl. From Berndorf to the causeway 
of Baumdoi-f, between ^the road ,and the wood, there are now no- 
thing but meadows’; the half of which nearest the main road is 
firm groiind, and the Wf towards the wood is marshy turf. 
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“ The rosd continueB to be good, and trends to the north-east, 
the fields, wnich border it on the left, extend towards a young 
wood, which ia^^situated about half a league off, and which is sepa- 
rated from the mountain by the HI. The soil of these fields, cul- 
tivated .as com fields, is firm ; the fiirrows are staUow, and it is 
possible to deploy and manoeuvre upon them artillery and numer- 
ous battalions and squadrons. • 

“After having marched for four hours, we fall in with the 
causeway leading from Baumdorf to Neustadt and Wey upon 
which it falls in a straight direction. This causeway is thirty-five 
feet wide, hard, but kept in‘bad order. 

“ Turning to the left, and after an hour’s march, we arrive at 
Neustadt. The 111, which runs in front of the tow^, is a torrent 
about forty-five feet wide, its bottom is rocky, and it is said to be 
fordable at present from Bonn as far as Miillb^ik, a village situ- 
ated three leagues below Neustadt, and where it is said that thejo 
are flourishing mills stocked with flour. The 111 is crossed ai? 
Neustadt by a bridge of two arches ; this^bridge is of 4iewn stone, 
and strongly built. 

• * ^ 

“ Neustadt is a small town of fifteen hundred soul^, its streets 
arc wide and badly i)aved ; its houses are large and substantially 
built. Its suburbs consist of rich farms, well stocked, it is re- 
ported, with grain and forage ; this town possesses a horse mail 
and a general post office. It is surrounded by gardens enqjosed 
by wooden palings, which can easily be destroyed ; further, it is 
open, and commanded in evCry direction ;^it is incapable of defence. 
Its inhabitants are said to entertain great animosity towards the 
r rench. 

“ Numerous flocks and^ herds belong to the town : their piftnber 
is estimated at threS hundred homel cattle, twelve hundred sheep, 
and two hundred horses ; but the vicinity of the woods affords thqm 
easy and secure shelter, whenever the inhabitants may apprehend 

an attempt to carry them off. . 

* • 

“ Neustadt is commanded on the west by a raountain called 
Grosskopf, distant a quarter oi’ a league, the siynmit of which is 
barren and impracticable, and tbe ba»3e coyejed with vineyards, 
extending as far as Bonn. 
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On tlic north-west stretches a valley which follows the higli 
road to Wey ; on the north lies tho great open road to Frey tli all ; 
on the nortli-east are impracticable marshes, and the stream of the 
111 ; on the east, the causeway of Baumdorf, which, for the distance 
t)f a league, runs alongside of the marshes abovementioned, and 
tlien enters the forest. 

“ Wey, a rich town chntaining twelve hundred inhabitants, lies, 
I am told, eight leagues to ’the 'north-oa8t"of Neustadt: the road 
loading thither is good, and, although of unequal levels, is easy 
for artillery. 

“ Freythall, a town surrounded by a rampart, and containing a 
population of two thousand souls, lies to the north, and distant 
seven and a half leagues from Neustadt : the road loading thither is 
a made one, but in bad condition ; it passes through the two vil- 
lages of Waldfelden and Bosenfelden ; the first, containing two 
hundred inhabitants, is situated five leagues from N^custadt upon 
the table land wliich overlooks tbe two valleys ; the' second, with a 
population ijf three hundred, lies a league further on in the plain 
which is immediately belore you come to Freythall. 

To sum tip ; tho country, which I have passed over, is well 
adapted for* military operations ; for its inequalities offer excel! on t 
positions, its plains admit of the dejiloyment of all arms, and its 
high state of cultivation ensures^ abundant supplies to a large ar- 
my for several days. 

“ \ have to regret only the loss of one trooper, named Roch, of 
the Gth squadron, killed by a pistol shot on oiir entering Neustadt j 
six others have been wounded, but uot sufficiently severely to pre- 
vent tlioir returning with me. 

“ dt is my duty to bring particularly to the notice of the General 
the good conduct of the detachment, and to make especial mention 
of Lieutenant Campenct, Second Lieutenant Lorentz, Quarter 
Masters Labarre of the 5th squadron, Gueridon of the 2nd squa- 
dron (already a member of the legion of l^onor), Cannois of the 2nd, 
and Ciivilly of the 4th, Corporals Audebrand and Bouverot of the 
•5th, and PriviJtc Yitay of the 6th. 

“ ^jabarre, Gueridon, and Yitay, were wounded in making pri- 
soners of the three officers, whom I am bringiug back with me. 
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Camioi^ Cuvilly, and Audcbraiid were foremost in the fight 
and displayed signal courage. 

“ Bouverot saved the life of one of his officers and of two of his 
comrades.” 

(Signed) * Captain, 

Commanding the Detachment* 

• 

Q. Do the reports of advance guards dife/ materially from those 
of reconnaissances ? 

A. 'J’hcy do not differ in any thing relating to topography, and 
information regarding the ^eneiny ; but in addition they render 
a detailed account of military movements, and the position of 
troops. 

• * 

Q. Do the reports of rear guards differ from those of advance 
guards* 

A* They arc similar to those of the advance guards as to tho 
account rendered of military movements, but, inasmuch as the 
ground is known, they only allude briofl^^to its configuration, and 
only in so far as it is connected with the tactical p^rt of the ope- 
rations. ^ 

Detachments properly so called, and cantonments, also furnish 
reports ; they can be drawn up in a regular manner, ^nd ren- 
dered easy and concise by ado]iting the following fonn, which tho 
Colonel wdll scud to all detachment commanding officers, t 

% 

Detachment on Cantonment of * * * * ^ 

Report from the 6lh to the \Qth of January, 


Ilcceivcd An order from head quarters rflaHtivc to 

• * * # ancl dated * * *. 

Forwarded Private * * to hospital. , 

Punishments Privates * ^ * and * * * sentenced to four 

days’ simple imprisonnfent fcr drunken 
ness and ill-treating thqir horses, Pii- 
vale ^ * ordered to^ march on foot foi 

being laic in falling in. * 
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Leave 

Duties 

Events 

Alterations 

Requisition 

Health the Men,, , 
Health of the Horses, 
Remarks,,.^ ^ , 


Twenty-four hours’ leave grapted to quar- 
ter master * * to proceed to * * * 

A corporal and four men mounted as police 
guards over the square. 

Privates ♦ ♦ ’"f and * * * have fought toge- 
ther • * * * has been slightly wounded 
with a sword cut in the arm. Horse No. 
1,172 killed by falling on the ice. 

Trumpeter * ♦ * gone to head quarters ; 
relieved by trumpeter ♦ * 

A surgeon required to report upon the 
health of the men. 

Good. 

Good. 

The stables are bad ; forage is abundant, 
and of good quality. The inhabitants 
display insolence of demeanour. 

(Signed) ♦ * Captain, 
Commanding the Detachment, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


OF WOEDS OF COMMAND ON SEETICE, OF POSlAoNS TO BE TAKEN VF 

IN ACTION ; OF THE MANOSITVBES TO BE THEREIN FEEFOEMSD. 

Q. What ought lo he the f,rst care of an officer in command f 

To accastom liis men to the most profound attention as soon 
as the order, “ Attention” has been given. This indispensable 
condition he will obtain in difficult circumstances tl^ meft’e readily 
in proportion as he has inspired them with confidence and affection. 

Q. What ought to he the nature of the words of command"^ 

Clear, plain, and, especially, to the purpose. * • 

Q. In order that a roord of command may he clmr and plain, 
that 2^, that it should reach from one of the line to the other, 
and that it should reach as well at the tnd as at the%eginning of an 
affair xchai is required? • 

It is necessary that a commandant should calculate three 
things ; ♦ 

I. What are the tones of his voice, which are most sonorous, 
and which be can use with the least fatigue. 

II. The range of his voice. , ^ 

III. The value to be attached to accidental circumstances, which 
may affect the selection of the spot from which the orders should 
be issued to be better and more generally heard ; such as the wind, 
physical obstructions, the roar o? cannon, the interruption of the 
line, the distraction of the soldier caused by the serious and p^ial 
occurrences which threaten him, or occupy his attention. 

Q. And the appropriateness of the order ? • 

A. Ah ! that is the evidence of a military genius ! It is the 
secret of the whole science ! The officer^ wjio gives the appro- ' 
priate word of command, is the pilot who, iirthe storm, slTifts the 

u 
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helm within a foot of the sand bank and saves the vessel ! It is 
upon this d propos that may depend the success or the destruction 
of a regiment of light cavaliy, its honor, or its disgrace. 

Q. What is it that gives birth to the instinct of the ^ propos ? 

A. First, a decided character, which is never suifprised, and 
which forms its calculations with the more coolness in proportion 
as the emergency is more imminent ; next a habit of continual ob- 
servation, which enables us to fathom the plans of the enemy as 
well as if we were in his camp, in the midst of his ranks ; which 
dives into the soul of his leaders and soldiers ; which, by a single 
manoeuvre of that enemy, enables us io predict confidently all his 
subsequent ones. 

There « are some officers, wdio conceive that they ought not to 
speak in their natural tone of voice ; tliey are wrong. There is no 
necessity that a word of command should be a deep bass, and, pro- 
vided that it be not ridiculously sharp, it only requires to be sonor- 
ous. An unnatural tone has two inconveniences ; the first, that it 
speedily be(y'mes fatiguing ; the second, that it is never the same. 
In warfare the first is Very serious, and the second is not less 
80 , for there afe a thousand emergent, unexpected, circumstances, 
either in a c6nfused fight, night time, Ac. It is necessary that the 
leader’s voice should be recognized the moment that it makes it- 
self heard. 

We should accustom our men to the invariable intonations of our 
words* of command ; those simple inflexions in certain cases are, as 
regards the car which is accustomed to. them,' a preparatory warn- 
ing note of the manoeuvres about to be executed, and of the rapi- 
dity which is to be stamped upon therfi. 

Thus, for example, if you wish to halt your men slowly, when 
marcKmg in line, dwell upon ypur caution. “ Line j” if, on the con- 
trary, you wish to puU up sharply, utter this same word briskly. 

4 very excellent practice to be followed on service, when in com- 
mand of a large body of men, is to unite action to voice. Thus, 
for instance, in the case quoted above, at the word “ Line,” raise 
your sword perpendicularly ; at that of halt,” drop the point, and 
let these movements partake of the vigor more or less of your word 
of com*mand. v 
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If you gite an order' to take ground either to the right or left, at 
the word “ sections right” (or left”), point with your sword in 
the direction whither you are about to proceed. 

This habit once acquired may be of great use in^ certain cases in 
which, whilst commanding several squadrons, the wind carries our 
voice away from the body of troops, or in which the distance, or the 
noise, prevents our being heard ; our gesture then powerfully sup- 
plies the place of the word of command that has not been heard 
and decides, by itseK alone, an important manoeuvre. 

When the commandant of several squadrons, wishes to break 
from line into sections right or left, and march, or retire this line 
by “ sections right about turn,” or “ left about turn,” nothing 
more is required than that the word forward,” which he gives, 
should be delivered as laid down in the regulations fRr cantonment 
duties, and consequently should be uttered at the same time as that 
of officers commanding squadrons ; it is necessary that the troops 
should move off immediately on the w^ord “ march,” of their coA# 
manding officers of squadrons. This celerity is of jio much the 
greater use in those cases where the ineqiJhlities of the field of bat- 
tle do not admit of movements as matl^^matically eifact as on the 
parade ground, when the squadrons may wait, and tl^ movement 
be undulating ; whereas, if it is pointed out before hand, the at- 
tention of officers commanding squadrons will be directed Oftclusive- 
ly to its execution, which will necessarily gain in simplicity, unity, 
and correctness. • 

The talent of marJtouvriug on a field of battle consists in al- 
ways preserving the proper distance ; in never being hemmed in to 
disadvantage by the enemy hi spite of oneself, and in profiting by 
all the peculiarities of the ground, and by all the occu»renccs which 
may turn the scale in our favor. Jt is a game of chess which is 
played, and to come off victor in which it is necessary to soe aU 
over the board, and never to hazard a stroke until we have calcu- 
lated all the chances upon it. 

As soon as the officer has thoroughly.taken every thing in througli 
his eye, he ought to digest his plan, and take his resolution at 
once. • • # ^ 

In war the worst plan that can be taken is* to form none ; ir- 
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resolution is worse than ignorance ; it is the infalliVie token of 
weakness. 

The game is never lost ; for often a daring resolution will van* 
quish fortune. It is the part of genius to decide what can be un- 
dertaken, and what ought to be left alone. 

Upon an open field of battle, long before swords are crossed, the 
skilful tactician understands his enemy. The correctness, the uni- 
Bon, the excellent arrangement of his manceuvres, their impertur- 
bality under the fire of artillery, have already enabled him to form 
a correct estimate of the leader and of the men, with whom he has 
to deal. Let these indications never be lost sight of, and let them 
exercise an important influence on his plans. 

Let uff remember that, as we form our opinion of our adversary, 
80 will he driw his conclusions regarding ourselves. The more fa- 
vorable the impression that we make, the more shall w^e disconcert 
that enemy, and thus succeed in demoralizing him before we have 
attacked him in earnest. If we obtain this immense superiority 
over him by .this single fact, we shall have doubled our strength, 
and he will have lost in' proportion. 

Q. U/jon an actual field of battle^ should we mahe any selection 
in the manceuvres which we have learnt theoretically ? 

A. Yes, certainly, for several of these movements on the field 
of battle might seriously compromise us. When out of shot of 
the e^nemy, wc have no inducements to perform complicated man- 
ceuvres, and I cannot too often repeat that we must abolish every 
thing which unnecessarily fatigues th6' horses ; when we are close 
to the enemy there is still less inducement for these manceuvres, 
because they are never executed with the coolness and precision of 
the parade ^ound, and we might be cut to pieces in a ticklish 
formation. 

,Q. What do you understand by complicated manoeuvres ? 

A. All those which consist of two distinct movements ; such, 
for instance, am formations, changes of front on the centre, for 
forming line to the rear, &c. 

Q. But^ never fhehessy casea^may occur when H ia necessary to 
form line to the rear on the rear of the column f 
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A, In tl|at case, divide the movements. First give the word, 
** Sections right, or left, about turn then the column being in the 
new direction, “ Form line for action front thus you will have 
no occasion to apprehend hesitation or mistake, and you will ob- 
tain unity and safety. 

Q. then are the safest manoeuvres in the field? 

A, All those which are simple in eiecution, and most compact ; 
which require the fewest words of command, the performance of 
which the men are most generally accustomed to, and which are 
consequently performed, without compelling the adoption of rigid 
mathematical precision. Those, in short, which are performed in 
one uniform mode from the head to the rear of the column, or from 
the right to the left of the line. ^ 

Thus, near the enemy, for example, it is much betforto give the 
word Sections right, head of the column to the left,’^ than “ Squa- 
drons, wheel by sections.’* ^ 

If it be dangerous to wheel oiir column at a short distanc# 
from that of the enemy, and thus expose ^t to being attacked in 
flank, we must, if we arc obliged to do so, at least not uselessly 
prolong the duration of this dangerous Stale of affairs ; thus, when 
it is necessary for you to reform line to tlie front, it is much bet- 
ter to order, “ Sections right and left shoulders forwai’d — march — 
halt,” than Column, halt— right and left wheel into liflo,” &c. 
In this manner you gaiu in celerity, and you do not halt until you 
are formed. 

You must abstain from all counter marching, and, as much as 
possible, from all movements by fours, Mdiicli a single round shot 
may upset irretrievably. Tlie section is your proper formation. 

Q, You have stated that changes of front ought nt)t to he jfnade 
on the centre, JVl^at wHl you substitute for this ? • 

A. The principal inconvenience of formations or changes of 
front on the centre, is that four distinct movements are required, 
and the march by column, as also the formations, in a manner in- 
verts one half with reference to the^ other, which consequently 
causes the whole regularity of the regiment to depend upon the 
coolness not only of the captain in* commanfl butt of a leader of a 
section, nay, even of a single file executing th^J manoeuvre. 
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In the field, you have almost always more room than you re* 
quire for your deployments ; especially when you are in position. 
The mathematical limits, which control your movements on the 
drill ground, no longer exist ; you have consequently elbow room ; 
it is therefore much better that you should make your changes of 
front on one of your wings than on the centre ; it is even better 
with a regiment of two', three, or four squadrons, to order the 
whole regiment to wheel to the right together at the trot, than 
to wheel by sections to the right, and reform in succession. 

Q. This movement appeared to me to take vp more time than 
that laid down in regulations ? 

ji. You were in the wrong then ; for the points of departure, 
and of arrival, and the space passed over being the same, this 
cannot be the case ; but you will derive a great advantage from it 
under fire, in having only one word of command to obey, and in 
rpmaining formed throughout the whole movement. 

“ As a general rule, whenever you are formed near the enemy, 
never break but in good earnest, and, when you thus break, sub- 
divide your body as little as possible, and still in such a manner 
that each of its portions may possess such a sufficiently intrinsic 
strength as to ofier a respectable resistance in the event of a sud- 
den attack of the enemy. 

The field of action differs from that of manoeuvre in this that, 
uponrit the object is not to manoeuvre, but rather to take up posi- 
tions. The theoretical letter of precept disappears to make way 
for thes^erious fact of application. 

Begard therefore only the object. ^ If you can attain it by sub- 
stituting simple for complicated movements, do not hesitate to do 
so. i)ply execute those that^ your men are too well acquainted 
with, so to speak, and in which it is impossible for your officers or 
men to make any mistakes ; for it is necessary, I repeat, that your 
foresight should remove all cause of excitement, which ill harmo- 
nizes with diffieulties. 

I wiU go further and say that just as a man is able to make bet- 
ter u/^e of his right, than of his left, hand, so does a regiment 
manoDUYie better td the right than to the left. Profit then by this 
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remark, in ^ases of emergenl^, and which will restore thorough 
cooJness and correctness. 

Q. I thought that the Regulatiom had fromded for every thing^ 
and that upon the field of battle we ought to perform no movements 
hut such as are laid down therein, 

A, Upon the ground in question we^must make use of those 
which the urgency of the case points out. The Ecgulations nei- 
ther could, nor ought to, provide for every thing ; look therefore 
upon them as a classical model, from which we should not depart 
without necessity, but not as a complete Gospel, out of the pale of 
the literal observance of whiih there is no salvation. 

Thus, I will take an example, whicli very frequently occurs in 
war. I suppose that your regiment is marching qp a plain, in 
echelons of squadrons at ftill distance, right in front. A defile of 
some paces and of the width of one squadron suddenly appears in 
front of the leading one. It is essential for you to pass it quickly^ 
Would you give the word, as laid down in the Eegulations ; “ Squa- 
drons, halt \‘* “ Eorm line on the leading squadron, mafch !” then, 
Form close column of squadrons on No. 1 squadrjn, march !*’ ; 
then next, “ Column will advance, march 1” ? WouW it not be 
much more simple and rapid to give the word, without halting, 
Form close column on No. 1 squadron, trot, march !” ? 

Thus, there is no halting, no time lost, the squadrons, by “ sec- 
tions half right,” wiU take their proper place in the column. • 
Having cleared the ^defile, if you deem it expedient, you can 
resume your march in ectelon without halting, by oiflering, 
“ Column will deploy into ecjiolon of squadrons at open distance 
on No. 1 squadron.” This is performed by an inverse mode to 
the preceding. ^ ^ • 

If the defile should present itself in front of any other squadron 
than the leading one, as your echelons are at open distance, you 
can form column upon that squadron by the same movements, in 
increasing the pace. • 

Q. What is iKt best position in action ? . 

A. That which gives us the advantage* o4 the groun<^ for 
attack and defence. * 
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A, In haring its flanks protected by obstacles that the enemy 
cannot overcome, its retreat to the rear secured, and the ground 
in front commanded by the position ; and in being one which, while 
ofiering serious impediments to the enemy allows us on the other 
hand to briisg our whole strength into play simultaneously. 

Q, Do you not generally take up your position uyon heights ? 


A. Tes ; because you can command a more extensive view all 
round ; because the slopes ofier more difficulties to the enemy ; 
and because, as he cannot look down into our position, we can, 
under cover of the screen offered by the ridge of the slope, estab- 
lish our lines and concentrate our forces without being perceived 
by him? f 


Q. If the ground, on which you are compelled to form wp, 
present disadvantages ? 

A. ITou make haste to ascertain them, and compensate for 
them by a. judicious arrangement of your men. 

Q. What are the chpitat defects of a position ? 

A, A position may po’ssess many advantages to its front, but be 
unprotected on one of its flanks, w hich is so much the more danger- 
ous as the enemy attacking us upon this unprotected flank, may 
force \h» on the obstacle wffiich defended the other, hem us in there, 
and cut us to pieces. A position, which has not sufficient depth, 
ougiit not to be held, for cavalry require space not only for man- 
oeuvring, but to maintain the wffiolet speed' of its impetus when it 
charges. 

The most disadvantageous position is that which offers a defile 
to OUT rear*': the nearer that defile is to us, the more dangerous is 
our position. Consequently,' whenever* you are obliged to pass a 
defile in front of you, close up your troops before hand, and 
have your support close at hand, so as to enable it to powerfully 
sustain you when you make your sortie therefrom ; and proceed 
a long distance beyond it,, so that the troops i^our rear may pass 
it rapidly without confusion, and take up a position which will 
enable them to'jsupport youV and hinder you from being driven 
back headlong info the defile, hemmed in, and destroyed there. 
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Q. Wh^ do you do upon open ground / 

yl, I march and manoeuvre, so as to be able to deploy, and 
form lino rapidly in any direction. It is very seldom that a plain 
is so perfectly level as- to present no advantage of surface that may 
be seized upon against an enemy. A ditch, a gate* meadows more 
plasliy than others, fields with deep furrows which may throw down 
liorscs that cross them perpendicularly, slight undulations, all ought 
to have their proper value attached to them Vhen we are about to 
cross sabres : derive from them all the advantages of support, 
which they can yield you, and tiu*n them against your enemy to 
his destruction. i 

Q. Where do you generally place light cavalry ? 

A. The line once formed, upon its flanks. 

Q. Why ? * 

A. Eccause it serves as flankers, and protects it during tlie 
action ; because, from those points it harasses the enemy, and 
]',ccausc, in a change of front, its extreme mobility communicated 
more rapidity to the movement of the wi^gs. • 

Q. Its place having heen once assif^fned ify oughj it to remain 
thcre^ without hudginy ? ^ 

A, TiJ’o, Its commander has two things to observe : the first 
is its relative position in the general inovemcut ; the ssKiond, its 
position w ith reference to itself. Thus, provided it retains strictly 
the position of order wdiich belongs to it with reference to thif gene- 
ral details of the aetkm, W’bmi it is not in ambuscade, he may exe- 
cute partial movements, but to no great distance, eit]ier*to divert 
the attention of tlie men frotii the gaps made in their ranks by the 
round shot ; or, wdieii they arc needlessly exposed, tej protect them 
from it, by availing hiii^kself of thc.undulations of the* gre^ufid as a 
protecting reveteirfent ; or to mask his number ; or to concentrate 
his squadrons, if he perceive a movement which threatcns.tUo 
enemy, and the necessity of a fresh disposition of his men for de- 
ployment. ^ • 

Q. If the round shot annoy him^ what does he do? 

A. lie selects the ground, wh!cli can protect him fiom,it. and 
moves a little to the front, to the rear, or to one side. 
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Q. If, though masqued behind the cover which he^has selected, 
the pieces of the enemy, which hate guessed his position, point them 
in such a manner as still to reach him ? 

A, He throws back one of his flanks. Further, the best me- 
thod of executing this movement of which I am speaking, whe- 
ther to the front or to the rear, is to proceed in a direction per- 
pendicular to his line to" the spot which he has selected. Arrived 
at the place he}"ond T^diich he does not wish to go, he should move 
by sections left or right, to a hundred 3’^ards on his left or right, 
and then reform line. The batteries, which suppose that you have 
reformed in your former direction wili' not deviate from their line 
of fire, and will tlirow aw^ay their shot, wliich will pass to your 
right or left. In order to deceive tlie enemy more eflcctualJy, 
leave your skirmishers in their original position. 

Q. Ought you to remain mounted during the whole continuation 
of an action ? 

« * A. No. As I have several times repeated, it is one of our first 
duties to husband the powers of our horses, and never to employ 
them except usefully, x’s ever overwork them, which only displays 
ignorance on *che part of tUe commander, and worse than that. In 
the same wzty that, with regard to the guard of a bivouac or tlic 
composition of a rceonnoissance, it is only a bad officer wdio or- 
ders tooK.many men on duty, so precisely on the field of battle it 
is only a blockhead who leaves his men on horseback without ne- 
cessity and uselessly exposed. When you are in position and can 
command an uninterrupted view^ all round yC/li so that you cannot 
he surp'l'ised, nor brought within range of round shot, make ^"our 
men dismount, but allow no man to (juit his horse. Eerneinber, 
moreover, th(it, every time that a trooper dismounts, he ought to 
tighten, his girths. ^ 

Q. If a squadron, which has proceeded to the front for any cause 
whuteter, and which finds itself masqued by the nature of the ground , 
suffer from round shot, what ought it to do in that case ? 

A. Extend its files, or even increase the distance between its 
sections. 

Q. ^ Might it not' also put its troopers in single fUe? 

A, That is somet imes done on actual service ; but principally 
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With tho vlbw of imi^ressinpf the eneiDy with a false opinion of our 
actual strength. If we adopt this plan, we must do it in such a 
manner that the enemy may not be able to guess that our rear 
rank, is wanting. 

Q. Which is the best rvmj of formirni on the (jfi^ound on the field 
of battle ? 

A. In close column ; we shall derive*six advantages therefrom, 
which, taken together, form the whole met*hanism of the art of 
manoeuvring. 

I. The being able to move easily and rapidly in every direction. 

II. The concealing our Arength. 

III. The holding that strength in hand, so as i(j be able to act 
according to circumstances, and the nature of llic ground. 

IV. The not deploying, except wbeii we are short of men, anil 
the keeping our reserve compact. 

Y. If we are in greater force than the enemy, the deinorali/ati^ 
Jiim by the single circumstance of a de])loyment executed at the, 
proper moment. \ 

VI, The finding in the most simpli; and thc^ m(*st rapid move- 
ment, that deployment, which is most generally imcful, that of 
echellons. 

Q. How can the enemy compel you to show your strenyfk to him 7 

A. By cannonading you ; because when di’awn up in dt?ep order, 
you suifer too much from round shot to hesitate about dopkmng as 
quick as you can. ' • ^ 

Q. Bui^ be your object to masque a portion of your forces 
from him ? 

A. You may then deploy upon two lines, sending the ^econd 
sufficiently far to rear for the found shot directed’ against the 
first to ricochet over it. 

Q. If you hate only one regiment of six squadrons under your 
command, what ofder do you give in that case ? ^ 

A. “ The column will deploy updn the first and fourth squa- 
drons and, the lines having been formed,^ the second one will go 
“ Sections left about wheel,” and, having proce^fied a hundred yard»' 
to the rear, will front again by a similar word of command. 
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Q. Ify in close column^ you apprehend a double atlabk, whal do 
you do'l 

A, I give the word, Column will open out in rear of the right 
squadron.” At this order, all the squadrons, with the exception of 
the first, wheel 'left about by sections, and resume their original 
front in succession, as soon as they have attained the distance of tlje 
front of a squadron. The* column thus formed can deploy in every 
direction, only each s^juadron is unsupported. 

Q- ^fter a deployment from close column of echellons^ right in 

front, as laid down in the lieyulaiions, you are threatened with an at- 
tack upon your left flanJc^ what word dv you give ? 

A. “ Squadrons, take open order in rear of the right squadron.” 
This luovcment is executed the same as the preceding; your 
echellons boiri^ thus at open order, if the enemy move down upon 
you, you give the word : Squadrons will wheel to the left — iialt,” 
in order to face him in cchellon order ; or, when the wheel is nearly 
c/)\npleted, Front form lino.” 

Q. Thes^nmnoeucres are not laid down in the Hegulations . 

A. True; but they are useful, because they are simple, and 
because they iulfil the grrfnd requisite of war for light cavalry, 
that of being^able to front promptly in every direction. Sometimes, 
by emergent and unexpected movements in action, the order of the 
squadroii^ of a regiment may be intermingled. The first squadron, 
for instance, after having been detached, may enter the line as the 
third. Let it at once call itself No. 8. 

The s<iuadron of manoeuvre is no mord the leading squadron than 
the hattery which opens upon the enemy is the leadiiiy battery. Get 
rid therefore of the habit of confounding them together. To 
never manoBurre inverted is a bad look out for light ca^ airy, for 
circumstances in action may imps^Fiously require ^t to be done under 
penalty of anhihUation. 

Q* I suppose, far instance^ ihat^ whilst retreating in close column, 
right in front, an occasion presents itself on whicii you must face 
rapidly to the rear ; would yotMperform a slow countermarch, during 
which the enemy might cut you to pieces ? 

< c 

A. tNo 1 j^hoidd order, “ Sections right about, (or, left about), 
wheel,” 
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Q. W^d you deploy in this order ? 

A. Yes, certainly, if the exigency of the case required it. 

Q. 'But you reould he inverted ? 

A. What signify the means that I employ ? Ought the army 
to perish rather than a principle ? In doing this, would not the 
emergency be better met than in any othpr way ; should I not face 
the enemy in a second ? should I not bo perfectly ready to receive, 
or attack him ? Only, I would deploy in inverted order, in order 
that at the first going about by sections, the regiment might find 
itself restored to its natural order. 

Q. And^ifin close column^ and the sections inverted hy going 
ahout^ you have to break by sections, would you give the word, “ By 
the left, hy sections, break squadrons ?” ^ • 

A, No : but “ by sections, break squadrons.” And the fourth 
sections, finding themselves oiitlie right of each squadron, I would 
reform my column at open order in their natural order, and*J 
sliould then march with the regiment, left in front. 

Our error lies in always confounding th (bright of a regiment with 
the first squadron, and the left with the rear oiie^, and, in tlio 
same manner, the right of a squadron with its first Election, and 
the left with its fourth. Thus, when, by a compulsory inverted 
formation, the first squadron finds itself on the left of Alic line, 
and the first sections on the left of their squadrons, we are all 
abroad how to act. In light cavalry in war time, w’e require*to be 
always ready, and to^know^ what we are about; hesitations on 
these points are most dangerous ; in order to avoid tlienl^ in the 
circumstancDi^ointed out above, fill up what is left wanting in the 
Eegulations, by making it understood before hand .that, in ma- 
nteml'ing a squadron, thp right and left of the line, w^ateyctf may 
be the partial ordbr of the formation, shall invariably be the 
present right and left, without reference to the numbers of the 
squadrons and sections ; and that consequently auino or a close 
column, having wheeled round, on the spur of the moment, to 
show front to the enemy, the former rear squadrons and sections 
will become the right, and the leading one^ the left, then there 
will bo no longer any doubt as to the orders ^f/be given, aifd the 
mode of carrying them into effect. 
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I }iave uiifortLinaiely several times seen the same circumstance 
occur in action, viz., that, where a regiment of cavalry, venturing 
too boldly on open ground, beyond the reach of its supports, finds 
itself vigorously charged, turned, and broken by a superior force ; 
and, after a valiant and desperate resistance, but a defence ren- 
dered ineffectual by the deficiency of methodical manoeuvres, lias 
been obliged' to resort to a retreat, or rather to an individual 
6auve qui peut flight, during which it has been very roughly 
handled, before assistance had time to arrive to rally and sujj- 
port it. 

Q. If similar circumstances shoul^i again occur^ what would 
you do V 

A, jFollow the example of the infantry, which faces in every 
direction, or forms square ? 

Q. How ? 

^ A. It is beyond contradiction that a colonel, finding himself 
Surprised in a plain, and cut ofi* from his supports by forces very 
superior to Ins own, and having no prospect of effecting his retreat 
in echelon, or in line, should form close column as quickly as pos- 
sible ; for his ^only hope lies in a depth of order, with which he 
will present^ less surface, will expose fewer men, and will collect 
his body better together for the purpose of. making a gap by a 
more ovifrpowering and weighty charge. If the regiment, composed 
of four squadrons, be in line, the colonel will order ; 

“ Porm half distance column on the second squadron — Gallop — 
March.^ 

If the regiment be in close column,* he will order, ‘‘ The eolumn 
will open out^to half distance from the rear — trot — march.” 

The^ oaluii»in thus formed, h«k will order, On the second and 
third squadi\)ns, form square— trot— march.” ' 

At the cauti<)n, the officer commanding the 1st squadron, will 
order, “ Lay your lances in rest,” or, “ with carbines, ready.” 

The commandants of the* 2nd and 3rd squadrons will order, 
“ First division ‘right wheel — second division, left wheel— trot. 

‘ I 

Th^ commandant ^of the 4th sqiiadron will order — J^quadron 
will advance— line by the left.” 
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The coiimianclants of the first divisions of the 2nd and 3rd squa- 
drons will give the word, “ Division, right wheel — trot.” 

The commandants of the 2nd divisions of the 2nd and 3rd squa- 
drons will order, “Division, left wheel — trot.” , 

At the word, “march,” repeated by the superior officers, 
connnandaiits of squadrons, and the ^‘ommandan'te of the di- 
visions of Nos. 2 and 3 squadrons, the .movement will take 
place. 

captains, and ofTicers commanding the two first sections of 
the llireo first squadrons, will clear the front by proceeding to the 
right of each squadron, and fill up the vacancies at the angles of 
the square. The officers commanding tlie 3d and 4ih sections of 
the first three squadrons will proceed to the left of yieir divisions 
for the same purpose. 

Tlic captain of the sorre-files of the 2d squadron will march with 
the first division of his squadron, tlie one of the 3d with the second 
of his ; these two officers will place themselves in the centre of the 
lateral squadrons. ^ 

The captain of the 4th squadron w^ll make his deft pivot left 
oblique four paces, and immediately order, “ By foursf right about 
wheel, and to tl\ree paces from the pivots of the third squadron — 
march — halt — right dress.” 0 

The alignment of this squadron will be performed by dressing 
back two or three paces. • 

The officers of the diourth* squadron will post themselves in the 
same manner as those of the three first. 

31ie superior ofilcers, and*the serre-tiles of the fourth squadron 
will enter the square. 

' The square being^formbd ; the ofifeers and non-comilissibned of- 
ficers of serre-files will, for the time being, command fneir respec- 
tive squadrons or sections. / 

Tf the regiment be armed with lances, the lancea,will be brought 
to the “ charge if it be armed with ^arbmes, the troopers of the 
front ranks will bring their pieceg to the “ rqady,” and not deliver 
their fire, either from carbineer pisTol, except Ijj^order of the Serre- 
liles. 
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Q, You would thus wait for assistance^ without heivig ap'prehen- 
sive of your troopers heing dangerously turned ; hut, as soon as the as- 
sistance had arrived^ how would you break the square f 

A, The colonel would slope his sword, and order, Attention ! 
— Prepare to break the square — trot — break the square — march.’* 
At the second word of command, repeated by the superior offi- 
cers, and second captains^ the officers will resume their position for 
line. 


Tho captains of tlie second and third squadrons will enter tho 
square, so that they shall be in the centre of their respective squa- 
drons, when reformed. ** 

The officers in command of the fourth squadron will re-enter tlio 
square, to resume the places which they occupied before the “ By 
fours, right Jibout wheel.** The serre -files of this squadron will 
move out of the square, to resume the places which they occupied 
bpfore tlio same going about. 

At tho third word of command, repeated by tho superior officers, 
tho captain commandiq,g tho first squadron will order, “ Squa- 
dron will advance — line by the left.’* 

Tho officers commanding the first divisions of tho 2d and 3d 
squadrons will order ; “ Pours left — column left wheel — trot.” 

The officers commanding the second divisions of the 2d and 3d 
squadrons will order: ** Pours right — column right wheel— trot.” 

Th? commandant of the fourth squadron will order, “ Pours, loft 
reverse.” At the wqrd, “ march” repeated bj(r the superior officers, 
tho captains commanding the 1st and' 4th squadrons, and the sub- 
alterns commanding the divisions of the 2d and 3d, the movement 
will be executed. 

Thv? first .squadron, having advancec^^sixtoen paces, will halt and 
form line at tho words of command that if s con^mandant will issue ; 
“ Squadron,'halt, left dress.” 

The heads l5f the columns of the divisions of the centre squadrons 
will move towai;ds each other. 

Tho captain commanding* the centre squadron will order at the 
proper time, Pours right and left— march — halt — ^by the left 
dressj” and w ill h^st himself ^on the left of his squadron when 
formed up. 
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The capita cominanding the 3d squadron will, at the proper mo* 
ment, order, “ Fours right and left — forward — left oblique — (twelve 
paces) — halt —left form line — and will take post on the left of his 
equadron wdien formed up. 

The captain commanding the 4th squadron will order, Forward 
— line by the left (12 paces) — left dress,’* and will post himself 
^'>11 the left of his sfjuadron. • 

Q* Jf you had fivcy or siic, squadrons, could you 'perform 
movement ? 

A. Just the same; at the word, "Upon the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th squadrous form square.’^ The square would no longer be equi- 
lateral, but it would be regular, and, as it would present a front on 
each face, the enemy could not turn it nor cut down the squadrons 
from the rear. • 

The very groundwork of the talent of manceuvririg in the field 
IS the being so a<^customed to study the ground, and the being 
i-.bie to judge distances so correctly, that it becomes, so to speaff# 
mstinctive, and determines its calculations at the firsfwglauce uii- 
iilterably, so that a movement when ordered can be executed im- 
mediately and without requiring to hav« any thing (%rrcctod in il . 

It is necessary that this coup f ceil should embi»ace*at the same 
time the space which the squadrons will occupy, and that,, upon 
which these squadrons, after they have formed, will hav^to act, 
whether to their front, to their flanks, or to their rear ; for this 
reason, it is necessary that a commandant should march, Some- 
times at the head, sdlnetin^s on the flanks of his column, alwaya 
('.resting tl^^^^^dulations of the ground, *-in order to checK his cal- 
culations : having attained t^iis object, he takes up liis proper posi- 
tion of command. • 

On© of the best jpaethods of gaining a knowledge oAhei^ound, 
and correctly estimating its rising grounds, its levelsAs obstacles, 
and its facilities, is to follow with the eye the undul^ions, and*ob- 
serve what occurs on the line of march of tU© enemy’s skirmishers. 
This Un© describes for the practised qye the groufld on which you 
wish to carry on your operations, so much the moj-e usefully, as it 
takes it in gradually in its development as » wjj^ole, and in detail 
This knowledge is so important, and the reconi«3itring, whichT have 
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pointed out, so simple, that we must, in certain cases,^n order to 
obtain it, drive back a portion of the line of the enemy’s skir- 
mishers, the retreat of which will give us the desired information. 

The art of war, on a small scale as well as a large one, is the 
combination add employment of superior forces upon a decisive 
point. 

To be able to assume the offensive is the molt advantageous for 
us, because we thus ’oblige the enemy to adapt his movements to 
our own and thereby dishearten him. 

The only use of the defensive is to gain time. 

We ought never to take up a positim, in which we may be cut 
off from our supports. 

We sl;\ould never charge to a distance without being supported, 
or take any step, which, after a reverse, might entail more fatal con- 
sequences upon us, than our success would have proved advantage- 
ous to us. 

‘ The best order for attack is in echelons, because the lines sup- 
port each other in succession ; their flanks are protected ; it is im- 
possible for the enemy to manoeuvre on our flanks without our be- 
ing prepared to receive him ; and because, in the event of a check, 
our retreat ^s regular, and properly supported. 

However numerous may he the troops employed, there ought to 
be unity in their action, and consequently in the conception of the 
order. Each detachment forms part of a grand whole, and ought 
only to act as a member of the same body. In cavalry, centraliza- 
tion of, action, as it constitutes all itb celerity, so does it, all its 
strength. 
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Q, Upon xvhat does the success of charges depend ? 

A. Upon tl\o rl-prnpos.^ (Upon their being executed at the 
proper time.) 

Q. Is it difficult to hit upon the d-propos ? ^ 

A. T repeat it. — The knowledge of the d-propos ?s the genius of 
war, 

Q. What are the useful objects of the d-propos ? 

A, I. To surprise the enemy. 

II. To reduce him from a strong to a weak point, when ho ha.«i 

lost conhdenco, or made a false move. ^ • 

III. To encounter him with troopers more compact»in order, anti 
liorscs fresher than his own. 


IV. And to retain more confidence in ourselves than he possesses 
in himself. 

Q. What ought the officer commanding a corps to do^ who %as re~ 
ceived orders to charge ? • . 


A. T d *' t»j > ^ oach as near, as possible at a moderate pace with his 
squadrons in line, draw swords, and charge immediately. 


Q. I thought that it^was necessary to draw sw^ 
vancing ? 


Is k'tfore ad~ 


A. That is a mistake. The later you draw s\^ds, the b&tter 
you will do it. Of the moral effect, which a charge produces upon 
the enemy, three-fourths consists in tbe imposing and powerful suc- 
cess of this charge. It must then bo well combined beforehand, 
and nothing should be neglected which can*re]^der this effect more 
surprising and more complete. * 
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If a line draw swords previous to putting itself in motion, it 
gives intimation of its intentions too long beforehand to the enemy, 
for which he becomes prepared, and holds himself in readiness ; th(3 
instant of surpme, of such consequence in action — has passed away 
— is irretrievably lost. 

If, on the- contrary, tl^e regiment, which is advancing, have its 
swords sheathed ; if it leave the enemy in doubt as to the serious- 
ness of the movement, which it is making, the blades starting all 
together from their scabbards, and flashing before his eyes, allow 
him no time to reflect coolly on the danger, the feeling of which 
makes him waver, and often decides his retreat despite of himself 
Further, the moral effect, produced upon the enemy attacked, re- 
acts in a^n inverse ratio upon the assailant by this same movement 

The trooper, who has had his swwd a long time in his hand, 
loses the freshness of attachment and enthusiasm for his arm ; but, 
if this same trooper grasp his sw’ord at an order vigorously given 
by his (;hief, at the very moment w’hen he ought to make use of it, 
he grips it Vith more fo^cc and with more energy, and strikes with 
a heartier good will. The trooper, who is charging, is a complete 
entity, inspired by one single sentiment, which partakes of the na- 
ture of intoxication ; do not cool down this feeling, the child of the 
moment ; by prolonging it — ^by producing it by degrees, you kill 
it 1 Toi'draw bis sword, bury bis spurs in his horse’s flanks, and 
cut down the enemy, ought all to be the work of a moment V 

W/ial is the duty of the officers comv^^ndwy sqnadronsy or 
sections^i>in a charge^t 

A- To keep themselves properly 'aligned, and'^o'see that the 
men under them maintain the alignment, (calling by name to the 
men, \vho Vang to the rear), up to the. moment that the word 
“ charge” given. Then, their only thought should be to be the 
first to break^he enemy’s line. 

Q. What is the duty of the serre-Jiles in a charge? 

A, They keep the rear rank well closed up, up to the word, 
“ charge.” If any cowards hang back, they compel them into the 
alignment. Once^in the thick of the fight, their duty as serre- 
files is over, and thby use their sabres along with the rest. 
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Q, Ought the men to shout vehen charging ? 

A, Yes ; tlicy ought to call out forward,” but only at the 
word “ charge.” This cry ought to bo at the pitch of the voice, 
and shouted out as simultaneously as possible. ^ 

Q. In Tvhat manner ought a trooper to charge ? 

A. Bent forward, so as to shelter himself behind his horse’s 
crest, to offer less mark to the enemy’s fire, gee less of the danger 
that he is runniug into, and inspire his horse with more energ}’' 
This first position also powerfully increases the moral effect that 
the trooper produces, when, reaching the enemy with shouts, he 
suddenly draws himself up to his full height, aided by shortened 
stirrups, and appears to him in a threatening attitude. 

Q. The charge once undertaken^ what ought ih^ ojffker coni' 
mantUng the corps to do ? 

A. Animate it by word and by example ; then immodiately 
collect a few troopers into a mass, who, arranged in ranks, anil 
sliowing an intrepid countenance, form the rallying point. If the 
charge dash forward, this nucleus accon^anies it ; it it be con- 
verted into a retreat, this little band retires more Jeisurely, not 
allowing itself to be broken : its example retards ^the retreat, 
makes it more compact, and enables it promptly to resume tlu> 
ofiensivc. ^ 

Q. Ought toe to charge with rapidity ? 

A. The sharpest charges ire always the surest and theileasl> 
dangerous for those wjio ma them. They must be directed with 
greater vigor against such an., such a nation, which, mor<i *or less 
than anoth^J^iazarda its ca'galry. 

The Hungarians and Prussians being once on tlie retreat, there 
is no middle path ; it is jiecessary ;to press them at ithe sword’s 
point, or else to abandon the charge at once, coming ^jhnly to the 
rally. 

Q* Which is the best description of charges ? 

A. Those which take the enemy in flank, inasmuch as they in- 
flict a double evil on him, first by demoralizing him, and secondly 
by overthrowing him by the force of impulse* ^ich is all iu your 
favor. It was a charge of this description thav Colonel Bix) made 
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at Waterloo with so much inteEigence aud bravery, when he re- 
captured from Ponsonby’s brigade one ol* our eagles, which the 
English had taken. 

Q. We must then restrain the pace of our horses before me 
hreak into the charge ? 

A, Yes Vi and, as soon as the charge is sounded, have no pace 
but one — the gallop.^ 

Q. How should we act against infantry i 

A. Charge rapidly, and up to the mark *, it* the enemy sho^^ 
disorder, if his lines bo unsteady, and his ranks begin to open, 
through with you ! If he keep closely locked up, present his 
bayonets, and be afraid to load, wheel round the square, w^hich you 
will threaten in every direction. Stun him, and call out to him 
that he is a prisoner ; this word is universally understood. If he 
waver, dash in ; if lie surrender, no more slashing with the sabre, 
l|ut, the arms having been grounded, separate the men at once and 
take them to the rear. 

If, on the contrary, protected by an obstacle, that you have not 
perceived, he, receive you coolly, be immoveable, and reload, and 
you cannot hope to break him ; return at full speed, stooping over 
your horses’ nocks, and rally out of musquet shot, in order to 
threat^ him afresh as soon as he deploys. To act otherwise is a 
foolish pride, and betrays ignorance of w ar. 

Q.« If you charge infantry in line ? 

A. Endeavor to take him in flank, ; yomwill receive few mus- 
quet shbts, wiU throw him into disorder, and have the ball at your 
feet. If you cannot do this, and his dine be extencCSo, break this 
line in its ce,jitre. 

Ifypu have to charge square ? ^ 

A. Att^k it at one of its angles. 

IFAyXo ? 

An Becausa the enemy can only direct an oblique fire upon 
you, which is much less dangerous than a direct one. 

. Q. What is impulsive power of a trooper proceeding at the 

charge ? ^ 
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A. The weight of a trooper at the charge, augmented by his 
speed, is fully equal to 833 lbs., which can, and ought to, overthrow 
every thing. 


Q. What moment do you select for charging infantry ? 

A. That in which he makes a movement in line, or in column 
at open order, or else that in which he haa^been shaken? by artillery. 


Q. If you charge infantry in column^ Ibhat moment do you 
select ? 


A. That in which his column opens out, or when the ground, 
which you have to go over tp reach him, is easy for your horses ; 
you then take this column in flank, and, dashing through it, sepa- 
rate its extremities. 

Q. If the infantry surrender, lohat do you do ? • 

A, After having made it throw down its arms, you carry it ofl' 
as rapidly as possible, and form your squadrons between it, and 
such of the enemy’s forces as might attempt to release it. • 

Q, If the enemy* s eax^ahy threaten a charge, what dif you do t 

A. You endeavor to take up a position, in front pf which there 
are some obstacles that he does not phreeive ; you allow him to 
approach you at speed ; and, when he arrives at these obstacles 
which take him by surprise, and throw his ranks into disorder, 
you charge him in your turn, and take advantage of his confusion 
and x)hysical dilemma to overthrow him upon ground which is un- 
lavorable to him. 

Q, Suppose the ground presents no ohsiacles ? •* 

^ A. You judge by the whether the distance, at which the 
enemy commences his charge, is too great. If he haye committed 
this error in the compactness and tpierity of his char^, yqiT await 
him deliberately, and charge him vigorously when fis troopers 
reach you thoroughly blowni. This is what we dieW^at Waterloo 
against the English brigade under Ponsonby. 

Q. If the enemy have not charged from too great a distance ? 

A. You put yourself in motion when he^has made a fourth oi 
his charge, and charge him in yowl turn. 

Q. Wherefore ? 
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A. To have a force of impact equal to his owu, and a compact* 
ness about a quarter superior. 

Q. If it he heavy cavalry that attache you ? 

A, As soon as you have penetrated his design, you lock uj) 
rapidly in one or more close columns, according to the time that 
you have to spare, by giving the word, “ On the third squadron, form 
close column, gallop,” orj “ on the first and fourth squadrons, form 
contiguous close columns, gallop then charging in column the 
centre of the line bearing down upon you, turn bridle, as soon as 
you have passed through it, and deploying, and going about, take 
these heavy and unwieldy troopers, wljom you have surrounded, in 
the rear, and who will fall an easy prey to you one after another. 

There is another w^ay of receiving tlic charges of heavy cavalry- 
As soon as the enemy begins to move, supposing that you have 
four squadrons, you order the two first squadrons, ‘‘ By sections 
wheel to the right* — gallop — forward then, head of the column 
/eft wheel,” “ sections left wheel,” and charge. The two last 
squadrons , will wheel by sections to the left, forward, gal- 
lop, head of the coluirn right wheel, sections right wheel,” and 
” charge.” 7-hus, the heavy troopers, who cannot readily alter 
their direction, pass through the interval that you have made, and, 
taken in flank and rear, will find it difficult to extricate themselves 
from tke critical position in which they are placed. Tliis attack will 
succeed so much the better, if our second line, unmasked by our 
movement, proceed to the front and charge the cuirassiers in front. 

It is requisite for these movements, as for almost all those which 
involvdr^’apidity of execution, and words of command which go be- 
yond the ordinary routine, it is requisite, I say, thaft^h* command^ 
should foresee them some moments beforehand, and should ac- 
quaint his /pfficers with what he is about to order, pointing out 
what eachUf them has to do 'in such and such a case. If he do 
nqt take thy precaution, he runs the risk of being neither under- 
stood nor obSj’^ed. 

Q. In ordivary cases y what is the best method of charging ? 

A, In echejions. In case of success, the first echelon shakes, 
the second penetrates, the enemy ; the others only engage so far aa 

^ s ^ 

* This is a change ol' Iront ot the column to the right hv scciious (Trana;.) 
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tliey can be usefully employed. In case of reverse, the last squa* 
drons always offer a rallying point, and restore confidence to the 
first, when they are pursued. 

Q* Before 'charging camlry^ what ought one to do ? 

A. Feel it, as a skilful swordsman feels his adversary in an as- 
sault ; manoeuvre, by very simple flank movements* of sections 
right and left, but always preserving the distances, so as to reform 
a full and compact line at the first word of command. 

Threaten his flanks, and, if the enemy throws himself into 
disorder by an unskilful and too complicated a manoeuvre, seize 
the critical period, which lasts but a few seconds, and charge 
home. 

A manoeuvre that I have invariably seen successfi^y employed, 
when two lines are watching each other without stirring, and both 
are expecting the moment of attack, is to form up rapidly into co- 
lumn of sections one of our flank squadrons, and to send it forwaql 
at full trot perpendicularly to within a hundred paces of the enemy*/ 
wing, with orders to out-flank him, and immediately, ^y a move- 
ment of sections to the right or left, to reform line and stand fast. 
It is very seldom that the enemy will not put himself in mo- 
tion against this detached squadron, which attracts liis attention 
and disturbs him : then, if he moves, and lends his flank to you, 
you charge with your remaining squadrons, and with every pros- 
pect of success. This manoeuvre is the whole of war in mi- 
niature. 

If, whilst a portion* of oi3r body charges, another threqfens his 

« treat, we^^^i;^ pure to demoralize him, and you have so much more 
e advantage over him in that the thoughts of your troopers are 
directed to one point, whilst those of his are directed^to two and, 
at the same time, differeift objects. • oj 

Q. The theoretical instruction orders zis to charge Juns as ekir- 
mishers ? 

A. The plan is good upon a perfectly level grgund, and when 
the guns are exposed ; but there is onS thing on which the regula- 
tions are silent, and that is, that, even upon good ground, it is ne- 
cessary, before attempting a charge against giyfs, that we should 
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firftt have this ground reconnoitred by a few bold and well mounted 
ikirmishers, who are too few in number, and scattered at too wide 
intervals to cause us to apprehend that the enemy will throw away 
a shot upon them. Unless this be done, we run the chance of be- 
ing obliged to pull up short before we have attained the object, and 
of returning without any result except our own casualties. This 
is the precaution that general Colbert took at Wagram, when the 
emperor ordered him'co charge the centre ; and it is that, which 
saving his brigade from unnecessary losses, enabled him so to 
employ it an hour afterwards as to contribute in a very brilliant 
manner to the victoiy. ^ 

All fields of battle, and especially those, on which batteries are 
placed, afe not level. The elevation required for pointing the guns 
shows pretty^'generally the low places, hollow roads, ravines, and 
undulations in front of them, and of which we must especially take 
advantage, in order to secure our advance, and attain from the first 
tfie point from which to make our charge, under cover from the 
grape. Th^^n, more than in any other case, promptitude ensures 
success. ' 

A further useful precaution is, if the pieces, that you charge, 
are supported by infantry, to direct your charge in such a man- 
ner as to keep these guns interposed between this infantry and 
yeurseli^; the fear of hitting their own gunners will prevent the 
infantry from firing. 

The best way of capturing the guns, especially upon undulating 
ground^.is to threaten them with a ffilse atWk with one half of 
your body, and cut them off with the^other. • 

Q. Having reack$d the pieces^ what do you do ? 

A. ^ flhai^e the supporting Jj)ody vigorously ; then return upon 
the gunner cut them down, spare the drivers\ make them wheel 
the guns routd cleverly, and support their retreat (in your direc- 
tion) with coutage and compactness. 

Q, If the drivers set to with no good wiltf and slacken their pace 
in the hopes of leing retaken f 

A- < Keep the pqints of youi sabres against their bodies ? 
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Q. 1/ they betray no fear ? 

Down with them ; then four troopers will seize the bridles 
of the two leaders and pole horses to guide them, and other troopers 
will strike the horses on their flanks with the flat of their swords, 
and move forward in this manner. 

Q. If it he impossible to preserve the^ieces^ what is to be done V , 

A, Tour men of theory direct them tq be spiked : to do this 
you would have to supply yourself with hammers and nails before 
you charged but, if our troopers have not taken that precaution, 
we must simply endeavor to capsize the guns into a ravine, carry 
off the limbers, or blow Jut the brains of the horses, break the 
sponge staves, then be off in a moment, not rallying at too great a 
distance, in order to return afterwards in force, and attempt to 
retake the guns. * 

Q. How would you charge upon a road ? 

A. If your object be to break through a line, and then depjoy 
on his rear, you form your column en masse, with such a front as 
the width of the road pennits, and you^ charge in column. This 
manoeuvre may be considered more as the passage, of a defile than 
as a charge properly speaking ; for, in this case, the charge is only 
of secondary importance, and serves mei’ely to make a gap. 

Q. ^nd if your plan he not to pierce the lineal 

A. You make provision for your retreat, and in this case, as a 
general rule, you form your squadrons at wide inten'^als ; a hun- 
dred paces for instj^nce. You only give to your squadrons one 
half of the width of the road, in order that the squadrehs, when 
retiring, liave room tq pass without upsetting their support- 
ing body. Beforehand, you caution the squadrons, which liave to 
retire, to proceed and form in succession at a hundred paegs in the 
rear of the last squadron ; you then order that the portions of the 
squadrons thus formed up shall invariably have t^ir right |iank 


* Thi 9 i8 an oversight of the anther's. The spikes and haipmers would be found 
ready to hand amongst the small stores which each gun carries in its limber. In 
fact, if artillery are compelled toabandontheirgun8,they will generally previously 
spike them, and carry off the sponge staves, linch pins, and washers, to prevent 
their being turned against their own troops. (Trans.) ✓ • 
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resting upon the ditch, leaving free on their left hand that part of 
the road, which ought to he available for the retreat of the re-as- 
sembled columns. 

The squadron of the advance guard sets a distance of fifty* paces 
between each of its two first sections. The second division’'* of 
^this squadron^ remains in a body. You then order that, "whilst 
proceeding to the front, tlie portions of the columns shall march 
at the pace of the leading one, preserving their proper distances ; 
but that, if it be compelled to retreat, the columns shall pull up 
dead, always at their proper distance. That, as soon as the lead- 
ing squadron shall retire, the one immefliately next to it, at the in- 
stant that it shall have passed clear of it, shall charge the enemy 
and hold him in check, and, if the charge prove successful, it shall 
resume the offensive, and so on, with reference to the others. In 
this manner, the horses being fresh, and having recovered their 
wind, will find themselves always proceeding to attack with a new 
in^pulse an enemy who is blown. You also order that your columns 
shall close up upon each other at the sound of the rally, so that, if 
you should happen to be threatened on your flanks, you may have 
your forces cleverly^ collecte(i. 

These ordei-s having been given and thoroughly understood, you 
will post yourself at the head of the 1st squadron, and you com- 
mence tlh) march. You lead on your first squadron, if it has re- 
turned ; you lead on the second, and so on with the rest. If the 
ground become open, and admit of your deploying, you sound 
the rally, and dispose yourself in echeljjn upon the sides of the 
road, maihtaining upon it a column to support your retreat in case 
of emergency. If the enemy attack* you in flant, ^u in like «i| 
manner sound, the rally, show front upon the road, having the 
ditch to'protebt you, and even iqanoBuvring, if the localities readi- 
ly admit of it/ and point out the necessity for it.' 

Q: U^hat ^ght a colonel of eaadry to do^ who foresees that he 
shall soon have to charge. 

t ’ 

a By wfiy of more clearly iUustrating these andi>ther movements, we may men- 
HoA^onoe for aU, that half a^squadron forms a division, and a fourth of a division > 
one eectitti. (Trans. ) ^ * 
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If in his power, have the girths tightened, and allow the 
men to drink a drop (of water.) Sometimes, it is not a bad plan 
in order to excite your troopers, if they have to charge against in- 
fantry or artillery, to expose them for a short time to the shots of 
the skirmishers and to round shot. A body of men, that has suf- 
fered, charges more vigorously than another. Not only has it a 
revenge to take, a retribution to inflict ; but it is then easy to per- 
suade it that to charge is often less dangeflrous than remaining 
in position, and that a prompt and vigorous taking of the bull 
by the horns will relieve it from the irksomeness it has experien- 
ced in serving as a target, and being miserably knocked over in de- 
tail, without any corresponding glory or revenge. 


A general, of the greatest distinction, and of the highest and well 
merited reputation, has often told me that when an afihir was about 
to take place, he systematically restrained his officers, and that this 
spur gave them all the more vigor when he hurled them against 
the enemy. Such being the case, we may deduce the consequence 
of which it vdll be for an officer of light troops, who sees the mo- 
ment approaching in which he will be able# to give a decided blow, 
to keep those under him in play, and m^^ke their moral gamut rise 
gradually to the elevation of circumstances, which wiU no longer 
bewilder them when they present themselves in their most serious 
aspect, and to combat against which they will have the entire col- 
lection of their faculties : coolness in reflection — ardor in acting. 

As a general rule, when a charge has been fairly begun, caSrry it 
out, and put a firm face upejn the matter — you will succeed. In 
every things there is a waxing, apogee, andVaning. This truth, which 
is equally a moi^ as a physical one, will naturally point out your 
clear path of duty and your chances of success. A cjiarge has its 
minute of headlong ardgr, its mii^ite of pell mell, then, that of 
wavering, and that *of retreat. Be firm in the second and third 
minutes, and victory is yonr’s ; and, if you make g^od use ofi it 
this once, the enemy will not take his revenge during the rest of the 
campaign ; he will be demoralized. ^ • 

In 1806, 1 was passing through upper Silesia with the 7th hua- 
sars, of which I had the honor of joeing a second lieutenant : at 
some leagues from Eatisbon, I fell in w’th tlfe ruins of an*anci- 
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ent gothic castle ; they had veiy little to interest me as relics of 
the fine arts, and I was on the point of quitting them, when I saw, 
rudely sculptured over a door, the figures of two stags butting 
against each other, and standing on the trunk of a tree that had 
fijlen across a torrent. Above them, was written in German, 
“ The most persevering will carry the day.” This device struck 
me forcibly," and it has never gone out of my memory. Let it be 
your’s at the crisis of a charge. 

That which increases the resolution of a charge, and redoubles 
its vigor, is the confidence inspired by the proximity of the troops 
of support. Let this never be forgotten. Let these troops, what- 
ever may be the pace at which the attack proceeds, follow with 
equal rapidity, only halting when it does, and taking up a near and 
threatening position'. Almost all the goings to the right about of 
charges are to be traced to the want of courage or the ignorance 
of the troops of support, A charge that is badly maintained, how- 
^6ver bravely it may have been commenced, is nothing but a bloody 
hecatomb.^ A charge well sustained is always victorious and deci- 
sive ! Eemember that, by shortening the retreat of a charge by the 
proximity of the points of support, you do away with retreat alto- 
gether. c 

I call the troops of support not only the first line, which follows 
and stfcpports the charge, but also the lines in echelon to the rear, 
and which proceed rapidly, and at short intervals, to take up the 
positions one after another which have been previously carried. 

If a charge be made only in order tp reconnoitre the enemy, and 
compernim to deploy, it is useless to have a reserve, but, as soon as^ 
this attack has become the arrow head which is'oiTthe point of 
entering anc|l fixing itself, it is necessary that the troops of support 
shouW ^t<dn the charge. ^ , 

If the officer commanding a charge does not allow his troopers 
to'ealculate beforehand their retreat, and the obstacles in its way, 
it is because he has made the calctilation for them. For this rea- 
son he ought to be particularly upon his guard against deploying 
in front of a defile, a marsh, ditches, Ac. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


OF COURAGE OP COWAR»ICE. 

Q. JFAat is courage ? 

yd. The most essential quality of the soldicft*. The Emperor 
Napoleon rewarded it befcfre every other, especially when it ex- 
ceeded the ordinary bounds ! Speaking of one of his generals, 
(whom I will not name, because he has since bqpn shamefully 
soiled by ingratitude), he said, “ when a man is as brave as he, 
he is worth his weight in diamonds.’* Eeward then especially 
the courage which carries a man foremost into the fray ; whieh 
delivers the coolest and surest cuts ; which is the last in covering 
a retreat ; which saves his officer or his ^comrade ; wTiich carries 
off a color ; which is never bewildered in critical circumstances ; 
and which finds itself ever prepared ! Check the too Jboiling cou- 
rage which makes a man quit the ranks and attack without orders ; 
even punish it, whatever it may cost you ; it strikes at th^^poot of 
discipline. 

There are several descriptions of courage. It is the coui’age of 
excitement that gains battles. 

There are soldiers of wir, and soldiers of peace. Perfection 
consists iif being both, Thig perfection is habitual : the man, who 
in garrison, has the noble self esteem of never being punished, of 
being quoted for his good behaviour and acquaintance with his duty, 
of being in short aq)attern soldier, retains almost invariably in ac- 
tion this distinction so worthily acquired. But there are, never- 
theless, some exceptions to this rule, and a man who has with dif- 
ficulty conformed to the uniform discipline of the garriso4, who 
has been frequently punished, and is dot much liked by his officers, 
wipes off all at once under fire his previous mischancy conduct, and 
valiantly regains his spurs in a single day ! Officers, remembor that 
Jift purges e^ry thing ! No more recollections to the man’s dis- 
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credit— no more reproaches, when the soldier has caused himself 
to be acknowledged by his compeers as the bravest of all. Let 
there be a complete oblivion of the past, and let rank and deco- 
rations reward a distinguished action. Under fire, usefulness, 
and correct behaviour, that is courage ! 

Q. What, is cowardice ? 

« 

A. Do not hastily tax with cowardice the young man, whose 
color blanches on going into fire for the first time. His will may 
be indomitable and his heart beat high, but his temperament is 
nervous, and the*pallor of his countenance is not an index of fear. 
Where is the old soldier who, frankly# and with his hand upon his 
heart, can flatter himself that he underwent the baptism of fire 
without emotion ? It often depends upon a commandant to make 
weak and unSecided young men fellows of intrepidity. Let him 
bring them under fire for the first time under circumsiances that 
will tell in tlieir favor. Let him act like a skilful huntsman with 
tk young hound. Let him slip them against a wearied foe ; let him 
make them* bite instead of being bitten ; when they return from 
the charge, they will feel no future apprehension. If he adopt 
the contrary line of conduct, it is to bo feared, that he will demo- 
ralize them,*and for a long time smother the excitement of their 
courage, 

Q. Hwf if the cowardice he unmistakeahky what is the duty of 
an old soldier ? 

if 

A,' In that case no punishment can be too severe, nor too pub- 
lic. • . . f * 

Before the assembled regiment, pluck off the covard's uniform. ' 
Let the unworthy individual he expelled from the ranks by his com- 
rades. , Let iis horse and arms be handed over in his presence to 
a dismounted conscript. As to himself, 'let him be taken tonAhe 
reay and delivered over to the provost marshal. 

It has been justly said that it is no despising of life to prefer 
honor before it. c This is estimating honor at its true value. At 
JIlirterloo, when Messrs, de Bourmont, Clonet, Ac. of such melan- 
4|loly celebrity, had gone over to the enemy, we saw a battery of 
tmf throw itself at spe^d upon the English ! “ Duchand 
is deserting !'’ cried the emperor. Duchand a deserter ! ! ! — He 
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posted himself within a quarter range, concentrated on himself the 
whole fire of the enemy, and proved by the heaps of slain English- 
men tlie inconsiderate justice of the Great man. Brave Duchand ! 
Inscribe on thine arms, “ Duchand deserts !’* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OF MORAL EFFECT. OF MORALE. 


Q. What is moral effect in action ? 

A. The inconsiderate feeling of* strength or weakness. Thai 
which, at the first blush, inspires confidence or terror. 

Q. What is it which has the greatest power to produce it in its 
unfanorahle 'meaning f 

A, Surprise, 
f Q. What modifies it ? 

A . The nature, more or less firm, of the spirit which entertains 
it ; the nature which sp.nMnons more or less promptly to its assist- 
ance, reflection, and its powerful resources. 

Q. In tfie case in which this feeling acts hy terror^ what does it 
^ produce ? 

At first, the absorption of the moral and physical faculties : 
next, hesitation ; then the care of self-preservation. 

Q\ When it acts hy confidence ? 

A, ^ It gives tenfold strength! It is this feeling which in 1806, 
acting in its double sense, made six thousand Pi^ssia^s, with two 
hundred pieces of cannon, posted behind the walls of Stettin, sur- 
render to five hundred French hussars, whose confidence forbade 
their Vloubting of success. 

The moral eflTect is never equally divided in its double sense be- 
tween two bodies fronting each other. One has confidence, and 
the other terror ; and the terror of the one always bears an exact 
proportion to the confidence of the other, 

Three*fourths of the moral eflect is in the power of the cavalry ! 
•--iieyer forget thisi, and consequently always act with vigor and ra- 
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pidity upon the ground. In this manner, all hesitation will vanish. 
All the dangerous equilibrium will be removed, and yolir success 
will make the scale kick the beam ! 

Q. Is the moral effect in the power of the eommqndant ? 

A. Yes, often ; when this commandant is complete. That is 
to say, when he possesses that intimate* qntire, confidence, which 
invests him with the right of seeing, thinking, and acting for the 
whole. 

Q. In this case^ ’may the moral effect then he overmastered and 
destroyed by a sudden power ^ of this nature ? 

A. All its rays tend to bVeak in a concentrated manner upon 
the intermediate point, which is the leader. lie has changed the 
cause. The soldier no longer regards either the e^em}^ or the 
danger, but this leader, and he says to himself : “ It is possible 
that we shall have warm work ; but he, he will bring us back all 
right, lie does not flinch ; our business is in good hands ! Ho 
smiles, we shall cut them up prop^ly !” And if the leader res- 
ponds to this thought, which he has foresee long before, by coolly 
pronouncing these words ; “ Sections, left about w^eel — walk,’* 
the retreat will be performed with tlie greatest compactness. 
“ Steady, boys, steady !” — Kot a muscle moves. They are on 
us—charge !” The enemy is lost ! 

And if, in a night surprise of our bivouacs, the confusion be at 
its height, let this same voice of the leader call out — “ Orome^ 
troopers, right dress,” “ Make ready this voice recognized 
and obeyed arrests the disorder short, and upsets fear ^»d the 
enemy together. • 

I repeat it, as soon as the line of the moral effect, which, prompt 
and dii’ect, flies like lightning from the cause to the impr^gsion,can be 
broken by any internieditfte thing sfleh as the confidence iAspired 
by a leader, its effects are no longer to be dreaded. 

Q. Is the moral effect only produced by unexyected causes ? 

A, It may be produced by causes slow and continuous in their 
operation ; as, in the favorable sense, by the receipt of good news 
— rewards ; and, in the unfavorable sense, by fati^e, privations, 
the suspicion of treachery, continuM losses Mytier a cannonade, 
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the sight of the killed and wonnded, &c. In this second case, the 
moral power of the leader is the grand resource, especially if it 
rest upon the esprit de corps, and if the diapason of the saul of 
the corps be at its highest pitch, and have be«i sustained at that 
for a lengthened period. 

Q. Who/ is to he dorte when pood news is circulating in the 
ranks ? 

m 

A, You allow it to circulate. You even encourage it. Never- 
theless, in cei*tain cases in which it appears niore than doubtful, 
you comment coldly and publicly upon it, in order that the effect 
stibsequently produced by the falsity^'of it being ascertained may 
not make too great an impression. 

Q. If it had news which is circulated ? 

A, You summon before you the individual who has brought it, 
and interrogate him rouiidly ; if you suspect that his design is to 
do harm, you punish the traitor in an exemplary manner. If this 
man be only a weak minded person, you rebuke him sharply, and 
send him \o the rear op the first opportunity. 

Q. If thetTomd shot r^ound a great many men in your ranks t 

A. You hurry off your winded to the field hospitals. 


If it Kill several men ? 

A. You make a slight movement to the front, or to the flanks, 
so as to conceal your losses by some natural curtain ; then you 
close up and re-count your files, and divert your men’s thoughts 
by auph means as you may have at h?nd. * 

A glass of brandy distributed at the proper ftime ^ a mistalfe 
committed by the enemy, which you point out ; the hope of soon 


charging to/take your revenge ; the mentioning of wounds, which 
appealed serious, but were scion healed, because the man did not 


give way ; of brilliant actions rewarded ; of positions believed at 
one moment to be desperate, and which, recovered by courage and 


coolness, caused just rewards to be showered down upon the brave 
men, &e. 


We were the first to enter HefisbiiiFg, and there retook a great 
npinj)er of Frenchmen and oUr allies who, the evening before, had 
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been wounded and made prisoners by the Eussians and Prussians. 
One of them, an infantry soldier, seeing us drinking wine, came 
up to us very gaily, told us how he had been taken prisoner, and 
drank with us. But all the wine, which he put within his lips, 
poured out upon him again. We looked at him ; he had a great 
gash in his throat, and it was through this aperture that the wine 
found its way out ; we remarked it to hhn, and he replied that it 
was a mere trifle, and cheerfully rejoined llis regiment. I after- 
wards learned that he was perfectly cured. He did not give way. 

At the affair of Pappa, we charged the Hungarian rebels and the 
Bubna cavalry. A non-coi|imissioned adjutant of the 9th hussars 
received a sabre cut, which made a frightful gash in his neck ; his 
head fell on his neck, his eyes closed, and I believed him dead. 
He recovered rapidly from it, and was with us at Wagram. Ho 
was determined to live. 

Near Tilsit, one of the 7th hussars, and of the troop to which 1 
belonged, received twenty-two thrusts of a lance, A month after- 
wards he was on horseback. He had never for an insiant doubted 
about his being cured. * 

At the affair of Raub, under the orders of General Jdonhriin, we 
manoeuvred by the right, and drove back the Hungarian infantrv 
by a change of front to the left. In the evening, we wer<jg 9 awi*TSt. 
Nicholas, a village situated four leagues in advance of the field of 
battle. Under the hay, which I was carrying off for my hq^es, I 
found an Austrian foot soldier concealed : I brought him to the 
bivouac. He supped along with us, and made no complajut, when 
1 observe a lo«g bloody mark upon his white uniform. I made 
him strip. A ball had entered his breast, and was apparent to 
the eye near his kidneys. It was extracted by a sinllple incision of 
a bistoury, which jcut the skin. This man had been woftnded six 
hours previously and had walked four leagues on foot in four hours. 
What wiU not a determined will do ? 

Below Kommorn, the Austrian cavalry surprised us by .night. 
We drove it back. A Hungarian hussar had been run clean 
through the body. He was taken prisoner. A* fortnight after- 
wards, he was about, and singing ta our bivoj^c. ^ 
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At Wagram, we charged the squares, General Colbert, whose 
aid-de-camp I had the honor to be, received a ball in his head at 
close quarters. This ball penetrated close to the right ear and 
went out near to the left one. Already thfe brigade mourned its 
intrepid leader !' But the ball had travelled round the skull. The 
same evening, he returned to Vienna on horseback and on the 
road was laughing along ‘with us. Three weeks afterwards, he 
was completely cured. • 

The moral and physical nature of a wounded man sensibly in- 
fluences his sufierings. I have seen men undergo the most terri- 
fic operations, singing the while, and without even a change of 
countenance. Undoubtedly they suffered less in consequence than 
others. 

There are men whom the battle field renders savage. We must 
check these dispositions when w e fall in with them ; there are 
others whom the prejudices of infancy mislead and direct the no- 
IJfe instinct of compassion wrongly. 

On the looming after the battle of Heilsberg, at daybreak, be- 
ing on the main guard,* we heard some musquet shots fired, we 
mounted forthwith, and proceeded in the direction of the firing. 
What did we find ? A Corsican sharpshooter, who was putting 
Ahe finishing stroke to such of the wounded as he conceived had 
no diftsice of surviving. We interrogated him, and w^ere con- 
vinced that he did so from a motive of compassion. This was his 
notion of pity. 

At the battle of Moscow (Mojaisk), a young cuirassier charges 
wuth his ^regiment against <the Eussian ^'edoubt, which was in front ^ 
of our left wing. The charge is brilliant. But fhe Eussians re- 
take the redoubt, and tw^enty of their light troopers throw them- 
selves at the»same time upon this hero. He refuses to surrender, 
kills the* officer in command, and, covered with wounds, returns 
projecting the retreat of one of his officers commanding a squa- 
dron, like himself desperately wounded. The Emperor before our 
eyes gives him t^e cross of the legion of honor, and settles a pen- 
sion of a hundred crowns upbn his mother. 

' At Hodgstratsen, ten leagues in advance of Antwerp, an officer 
of thCflaucers of thq guard red&ives an order on the 1st January 
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1811 to attack at daybreak a horde (pulk) of Cossacks. He at- 
tacks in column upon a road, and, not deploying, really engaged 
with only his leading section. The enemy, penetrated in his cen- 
tre, throws himself fiercely upon this section, which stands firm, 
sustains the shock, and resumes the charge. Our bold attack, 
our audacious hardihood, was followed by brilliant results. The 
emperor sends to this single section two crosses, and two officers’ 
brevets. * 

The coolness, which allows a charge to reach it ; which, by its 
calm bearing, impresses it with awe, and causes it to fail complete- 
ly, is also to be observed, and cannot have a better moral compa- 
rison than that of a cat, w^iich, attacked by a dog, stops its re- 
doubtable foe short in his career, solely by looking steadily at him. 

Some arms have a more imposing appearance th^ others. At 
Waterloo, our four regiments of guards happen to be in line toge- 
ther. The English charge this lino. We others of the lancers 
put our lances in the rest: at this movement, the enemy spoiV 
taneously wheel clear of our front to throw themselv^ on those 
regiments which have short weapons. • 

Although I have already mentioned it in the* chapter upon 
charges, 1 conceive that I ought here to repeat it th&t one of the 
most pow^erful means of acting upon the morale of the i 

whom we attack, is not to draw swords or poise the lance until we 
are close upon him. 

A trooper pursued, who feels that there is no parity between 
the swiftness of his own ho^^se and that of his enemy, ought cooUy 
to threaten his pursuing adversary with* the muzzle of his pistol. 
This threat seldom fails to ^oduce its effect. In a melee, where 
you are able to make a selection, never attack the man who shows 

most ardor and coolness.* • •• 

• 

The troops, which are the most easily demoralized by wounds, 
are the Austrians. This arises from their effeminacy and their 
white uniforms, which betray the smallest stain of blood. 

We cannot pay too great attention to the wounded. We must 
render them prompt assistance, and commit thenl to thre care of 
one or two men to take them to the field hospital. Thesg men 
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having carefully fulfilled this errand of mercy, return rapidly to 
the brunt of the battle. 

As there are two descriptions of courage, the one instinctive 
and innate, the jother, reflected and acquired, so do there exist in 
rewards two actions, the double sentiment of which ought never to 
be separated, by the leader, who bestows them : the first is that of 
justice, the second (and the most important) is that of example. 
Every chief, who distributes rewards ought consequently to weigh 
conscientiously the rights of each, and consider the deed more than 
the efibrts. 

It is very pleasant to reward merit ^ it is still more essential to 
make an impression on the mass by the example of reward. Let 
justice preside over this example, so that the mass may be excited 
by it instead* of being discouraged ; discipline and ardor are the 
fruits of the fulfilment of this law. 

f Let not reward be made to wait, when it is deseiwed : the bes- 
towing it at the proper junction doubly enhances its value in the 
two-fold sense of the teip. 

The leader# of every gmde is judged by the first impression 
which he makes. -^Let this leader, for the sake of liis moral power, 
.jjever forget this, and let him consequently so order every thing 
aib as to have nothing to amend hereafter. The dignity and 
power of command depend upon it. 

An officer must never allow the soldier to say of him. He is a 
good youth” (CPest un hon enfant) j because “ weak” is thereby 
meant ^ -but rather, “ He., is just, he is humane, he is the father of 
his soldiers ; but we must never fail him, for he fails nobody.” 

A commanding officer ought to see every thing in his regiment 
at a glance. « He knows before hand the good and the bad charac- 
ters, an*d consequently those vMio will perform iheir duty properly 
or otherwise. The moral knowledge which he has^of his men clas- 
sifies and infinitely simplifies this inspection. 

Let not this ^knowledge, however, have the effect of rendering 
him unjust. ^ 

The odmmaildant ought to set great store by the man who cor- 
rects Jhis errors. ^ * r 
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Often a man conceives that he has concealed somciliing from the 
eye of his commandant ; let him undeceive himself ; he sees, but he 
winks at it wittingly. Let him nevertheless watch over himsey^, 
and correct himself, for, on the day in which 'he will prove that 
nothing has escaped him nor does escape him, he will be roughly 
disabused of the error, into which he fell as to his commandant’s ^ 
blindness. * 

Let a commandant correct himself of a ridiculous habit, as of a 
vice. 

The success of a body of men, throughout a campaign, depends 
almost invariably upon the manner in which it lias acquitted itself 
in its first aflair. If the leader allow it to be beaten at the com- 
inencement, the bond at* confidence is broken, the charm i# dissolv- 
ed, and it will require very unforeseeii and fortunate circumstances 
to restore the equilibrium and ardor. 

If, on the contrary, this body has been skilfully handled in aa- 
tion ; if it has converted the enemy’s strength into Aveakness; i? 
it has made its own teeth felt, without being bitten, 1 }here*is no 
more room for apprehension : you may, with every qpnfidencc, en- 
gage it in tlie most dillicult expeditions* it wi]li||merg^ with glory 
from them all. 

The well merited reputation, which a body of men acquits, '^3 
rapidly bruited through an army. If you have the honor to be- 
long to this distinguished regiment, the exaltation of your selfi-love 
wiXWnow no \)onnOLS. \ have seen corps chcerc^^y a array . 

“ Bravo V’ resounded from* all sides thg moment it appsdt*ed in 
line ! Th"^ men •broke from the ranks to grasp the hands of their 
heroes ! And what animation did not their presence inspire I 
It goes along with us ?” was the cry, forward — VKtory is cer- 
tain !” . * • 

And if the wounded of this regiment were carried to the roar, 
the contest was as to who should strip himself for their comfort ! 

The reputation of a corps is established not Only in its own 
army ; the enemy himself is subjected to its influence ; it terrifies 
him, demoralises him, and renders him incapable of defending him- 
seU*, at the simple sight of the uniforms ! And how often, e^peci- 
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ally in light cavaliy, does not this power become gigantic, when 
appreciated at its full value, by a skilful leader ! As soon as the 
qpemy trembles, he is our prey. You may attempt any thing! 
Press him, penetrate him, carry off his guns, and his generals, 
make his squares surrender, rout him thoroughly — you can accom- 
plish any thmg — there are no limits to your success I 


Kotb. — T hat temperament has a great influence in accelerating or retarding the 
recovery of a wounded man is unquestionable, and the sanguine has abundant ad- 
vantage over the molanoholy and desponding disposition. Still, it would not have 
been out of place had the author made a reference, however slight, in relation to thi^ 
subject to the great Disposer of events, instead investing the human will with an 
omnipotence as to the issues of life and death. (Trans.) 
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CHAWER TCXVr. 


OF SKIRMISHERS AND FLANKERS. 

Q. What do you understand hy shtmhhers and flankers ? 

A, The advance guard of a body in a movement either of attack 
or retreat. That, which firsii meets the enemy offensively, throws 
clown the glove to him, presses him, threatens him, gives him no 
rest, disturbs his thoughts, hinders him from surprising ouif^poops, 
or ascertaining their strength, which nullifies the effect and the re- 
sults of serious attacks, which supports the retreat, that, in fine, 
whicli encloses, like the pawns of a chess board, our first line with^ 
a vigilant and protective network. • 

Q. When do you send your shirmishers out to thefrofit ? 

A, Every time that I fall in with the enemy. ^ 

Q. Ought they to fire as soon as they perceive that they have him 
within short raiige ? 

They ought never to fire until ordered by their commariSing 

officer. 

Q. And when their ammunition begins to grow low ? * 

A. They ought to send tp the regiment for a fresh supgly ; for 
their fire, ence opened by order, ought never to be slackened. 

Q. Upon what do they cease firing ? 

A, Upon the order of their commandant, and, for whatever rea- 
son this may be issued, ihej ougbt^not to fire a single carVine or 
pistol shot after.it. ^ 

Q. What precaution should a skirmisher take in firing ? 

A. Always to fire within good rangj, and to take a correct aim. 

Q. What ought to he the posture of a skirmisher on horseback ? 

A. The horse being properly girthed, theVpoper will we^r his 
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shako firmly held on his head by the chin strap, his cloak being 
rolled up and crossed over liis breast, his stirrups short, so as to 
enable him to rise in them ; thus gaining a greater sweep in his 
cuts, and not being embarrassed in them ; his spurs close to his 
horse’s flanks, so as to enable him to turn him sharply ; his knees 
close to his saddle, the small sling of his sword very short, so as to 
enable his hand readily to grasp its hilt ; his holster pipes uncover- 
ed ; the forepart of his shabracque touching his thighs ; his carbine 
in his hand. 

Q. I thought that it tras tiPcessart/ that thf- sword should he at- 
tached by the snwrd Jinot ? 

This is a theoretical error, against wliitdi you will do well 
guardjj*“’ you do uot wish to embarrass your muvemeii1>, wound 
your horse, and cut your own knee or pierce your foot. 

Q. And when the shirmisher is threatened with achaiye't 

A. He must quit his carbine, shorten his reins, draw his pistol 
from the holster, put it in his bridle hand, which holds it horizon- 
tally between the thniAb and forefinger, draw his sword, and wait 
for, or anticipate, the charge. 

Q. ^And if the charge takes •place ? 

A' Hcceive it with his sw'ord. If he find an opportunity of 
discharging his pistol, lire that shot, letting his sword for an in- 
stant hang by the sword knot, throw his discharged pistol into 
the 'lell hand, as I have pointed out in the chapter upon arms, 
and skilfully recover the grasp of bis swerd. The charge over, 
return his sword, reload his pistol, and return^ it to *the holster 
pipe, and recommence skirmishing with his carbine, always taking 
especial caro to pick off the officers in preference. 

Q , ' • TFhat precautions ought the skirmisher to take ? 

A. I have pointed out in the chapter upon arms all those 
which pertain to him. The skirmisher, when he has been unable 
for a lengthened time to dismount, ought to feel whether his sad- 
dle is always firmly retained in its proper position; and, in case 
of his girths ^wing slack, to order his movements in such a man- 
ner that it shall npt^lip round, w^hen wheeling about too sharply 
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Q. Ou^ht not a skirmisher always to retire hy a left about 
wheel ^ 

A. Theory, in directing you to act thus, -v^iMlicd to point out to 
3’’ou that you should always wheel with your sword-hand towards 
TOur adversary. To push the induction beyond this would be a 
dangerous error. In fact, admitting a case, which often presents 
itself, that in AYliich a skirmisher (charged is passed on his right 
hand, would ho w’hoelto the loft about, so as to allow of his enemy 
taking him on the flank, Avliich he would present to tim ? No : 
he should wheel about rapidly to the right, follow his enemy in 
the roar, and endeavor to tajvo him on the loft flank. 

Q. And if he overtake him ? 

A. lie would deliver him a thrust in the left «ide.***^Jf his 
enemy neither hdl nor surremder, he would repeat the dose. If 
by the too rapid moveirients of his horse, be should go past this 
enemy, ho should give him a back handed cut across the face. Tho» 
enemy having surrendered, he will make him throw^ dowm his arms ; 
and, seizing his horse’s reins, lead him off ^^apidly to the rear. 

y\sa general i nle, evt^y f-imo that w© are pursniifg an enemy, 
wo should press liiin closely, taking him on his left tla»k, because 
this OTUOiiy, being fhoii defeiictdess, is at our mercy, if our horse 
has better legs than his own. In lad, ne have that advaiitage 
over him, which he does not possess in relation to us, the whole 
length of' our Nveapon and of our arm. If this enemy, aware df his 
awkward position, endeavor fo tvhecl sliarjdy to^tho riglit, we 
will take him in the act of doing so, and, hy forcing the (♦host of 
our horse against the flank Qf his, we are sure of capsizing him 
without the slightest exertion. 

In every attack, the pojver of the J^rooper consists wholly-in the 
correctness of his eye, and the coolness of his judgment. 

Q. What should the skirmisher do, tvhose carbine unhooks and 
falls to the yround ? 

-4. If the enemy bo close at hand, he ought to make use of his 
pistol for the nonce, and not pick up his carbine until be is at a 
distance again. • ^ 
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Q. IVhfn the skh'misher has taken his place in line, ought he to 
stand still ? 

A. He ought to make easy careers, especially to the flank, 
when he loads his arms, and when he is near to his enemy. 

Q, Why so ? 

A, Because he thereby prevents him taking as accurate an aim 
at him as ho would do, if he remained steady. 

Q. Ought a troo]per dismotinied in a charge to look upon himself 
as losft 

A. Not if he preserves his coolness, and possesses a firm re- 
solution not to be taken. 

Q. What ought he to do in that case ? 

A, That entirely depends upon the position of the charge, 
and his own especially. He ought, in certain cases, as soon as he 
is on the ground, endeavor to remount. If he cannot, he should 
shelter himself behind his horse, or take a firm hold of the tail of 
the horsa of one of his comrades, wdio will slacken his pace a little, 
and thus extricate him irom the melee, whilst the other skirmishers 
briskly cover his retreat. » 

If this be not possible, he wiU throw himself at full length upon 
"^t.l:.^rouncl, especially if the enemy be not armed with lances, and 
counterfeit death. Don’t let him be afraid of the horses, they will 
clear him by leaping over him. 

The charge over, if he find himself upon the ground occupied 
by the, enemy, %ut within sight of hia own^men, he willjudge^by 
a glance the nature of the surrounding country; and the nearness 
and strength of his own party; and, finally, whether he has a 
prospect of" making his escape by rapidly gaining, in its sight, a 
ditcK,*a ravine, or a wood. Then, if this sun^ey be favorable, he 
will dart off in tjie direction of the ravine, the ditch, or the wood, 
throwing away the scabbard of his sword, and retaining only his 
blade in his hand. If the enemy’s troopers make towards him, he 
will avoid them by wheeling, lying down, striking their horses on 
the head, or thrusting a trooper through, whose horse ho will have 
stopped by seizing *lhc bridle with the left hand, and, if he dis- 
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mount him, he will spring into his saddle. He will thus afford 
time for assistance to come to him. 

If these chances do not present themselves, and if his defence 
can only be useless, he will surrender. But from that very even- 
ing he will endeavor to escape, especially if he be in a friendly coun- 
try, and the enemy, who has captured him, be retreatipg. 

In the campaign of 1809, we happened to charge the Austrian 
hulans of prince Charles. A non-commissioned officer, of the 
twentieth chasseurs, had been taken prisoner by them, and was 
being led to*the rear by a hulan^ who led both tlie horses. This 
non-commissioned officer, moditating on the means of making his 
escape, perceived all of a sudden upon the field a pistol that had 
been dropped. It is loa^led, and he is at once armed. To seize it, 
shoot the hulan dead, and return to us with both tlie horses, was 
the work of an instant for this brave non-commissioned officer. 

The morning after the affair of Wagrani, the young Lorain, 
second lieutenant of the twentieth chasseurs, took an Austrian 
officer prisoner, whom he led to the rear with all the S^^mpathy 
due to misfortune, and after having received his pajole that he 
would not attempt to escape. The troopers of this officer charge 
liorain, who is obliged to think upon a rapid retreat, but liis horse 
stumbles, falls, and regains his legs immediately. Lorain, pitch- 
ed out of his saddle and dismounted, shelters himself behind him 
to defend himself, w^heu the Austrian officer, unmindful of his^a- 
role, seizes him from behind, in order to dismount him ; the young 
Frenchman breaks his jaw with a pistol shot, then wheeling ^eund 
his horse, and making use of him as a T;^mpart, thus gains time, 
and our people save him, and recapture his prisoner. 

A vast number of individuals are made prisoners because they 
lose their presence ol’ mind and courage, and because they (fo not 
propi'rly ajipreciate the means of deliverance still at their disposal. 

Every time that a trooper is •dismounted, his comrades ought ta 
liasten as much as possible to protect his retreat. J^ome of them 
will attack the enemy ; the others wdll (fivide amongst themselves 
the arms, the equipments und saddlery of th| dismounted man, 
and others will assist him to walk. • 
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Q. When ski nnishers at open order proceed to the front, mhat 
ought they to observe ? 

A. To form their line properly, so as not to leave too wide 
spaces, through which the enemy might slip ; not to leave one of 
their tiles unprotected ; not to draw out their line and uselessly 
cover too n^uch ground, wliieh would dimmish their strength and 
compromise their flanks. 

To form a line always parallel to that of the enemy, to conform 
to him, as it were, mathematically, calculating all his movements 
with reference to them. 

To observe carefully, and in succession the ground which the 
enemy occupies or abandons, so as to be at no loss •when they llnd 
themselves upon the same spot. 

To guess* before hand the general and particulai* ieaturos of thi-j 
ground by tlie undulations, and breaks in the line of the enemy's 
skirmishers as they retreat. 

« 

' To have a perfect recollection of the ground which they have 
passed over. This minute observation is so much the more useful, 
if they cross rivulets lialf dried up, ravines, dcfllcs, so that they 
may not be bewildered iii a hasty I'ctrcat, and rusli into a cul-dc- 
sac^ from which there is no e:sit, and wherein they will infallibly be 

To gain, as far as possible, the highest portions of the ground, 
ill (jrder to command a more extensive view, and reconnoitre the 
dispositions of the enemy more fully. 

To give rapid intelligence as soon 'as one of them perceives large 
bodies, of which they had not been previously dogiiisaht, forming 
an ambuscade, preparing for, or making, any movement, oflensive 
or defensive. 

If a skirmisher observe, without being himself noticed, he will 
bait, and continue his observations without showing himself, and 
will not move a foot, until his officer, to w^hom the, intelligence has 
been conveyed, comes in person to reconnoitre, and furnish him 
with fresh instructions. 

If the skirmisher^ conceive that the enemy would fall a prey to 
a rrfpid movemenl. and that fiis retreat w’ould be a moot point, if a 
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prompt attack were directed against him, they will anticipate him, 
and, at the same time proceed vigorously to the front, in order to 
throw him into confusion, and profit by it to make prisoners. 

If the artillery is compromised, they will direct themselves 
against it in preference. • 

Q. In the case of a retrograde movement ^ do the skirmishers 
effect their retreat in the manner laid down in the regvHations"}. 

A. When theory laid down that the retreat should be eifected 
by alternate files, it wanted to have a methodical and pretty ma' 
na nvre for the parade ground, which should inculcate upon the 
troopers that, . in a retreat, they should mutually suppoit each 
other, and not break the unify of thcii* alignment. AVe must there- 
fore gatlior from this order no more than its predominant idea ; 
but not to hamper oiirselv(3S in the field by a strict ac^iere^ice to a 
moveriient, which is impracticable and w'ould he dangerous. 

AVI] a lino of skirmishers has to retire, it would not be tlio 
odd or oven numbers wdiicli should commence, or continue, theb 
retreat ; but it should cause the weakest horses to file off first, 
in order to liave the best mounted troope;;s with the rear guard, 
ft will endeavor to retire one half of its^linc as equa]Jy as possible 
throughout its wlioh* extent ^ 

Q If one of our men be cut eff from our body by the enemy 
rehat should he do ? 

A. If he he well mounted, and see too many ticklish chances 
against his joining in a straight line, after having throwm his 
carbine, placed his sjvord horizontally in his bridle hand, the 
blade retained bj' the thumb upon the ftirefinger, he will •proceed 
in a contrary direction, and knsbanding the strength of his horse, 
and presenting the muzzle of his pistol towards his puysucr, he will 
make a circuit, approachwig his ov.'n^arty,whom he will quigjdy re- 
join, for, especially *if the countr^^ be intersected, the enemy will not 
follow him for any length of time. • 

The march of skirmishers, 'barring orders to the contrary, is al- 
ways conformed to that of the body wfijeh they cov5r. They ought 
invariably, as much as possible, to keep at the same distance from 
this bodv, whether th('’.’ proceed tq its front or rear. Keverthe- 

ul • 
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less, when they arc covering a retrograde movement, they ought 
to seize all the defiles, and be careful so to pass them as not to al- 
low any of their body to be captured by the enemy. Let our skir- 
mishers, then, keep their eye constantly on the enemy, but at the 
same time upon our movements. This double attention is indis- 
pensible for their duties being carried on with any degree of useful- 
nfess, and for their own ^safety in acting. 

They will gradually close in their line, when approaching a de- 
file ; then, in order to avoid being hampered, they will make a por- 
tion of their men pass rapidly through, who will immediately line 
the opposite entrance, and, facing to their front, will keep up a sus- 
tained fire upon the enemy, so as to protect the retreat of their 
comrades, who are stiU engaged. If the body, which they cover, 
continue its^route, they will rejoin it by accelerating their pace. 

The more rapid the retreat, the more extensive should be the 
lino of skirmishers. It is even necessary, in order to establish 
< more order, and consequently greater facility of manoeuvring, when 
the narrowed front of the defence compels us to have a more limit- 
ed number of skirmisbers, to double up those who are not requir- 
ed in sections, and order .them to join the supporting body. 

If, in this manner, We gain a road, we must leave only a few 
skirmishers as a rear guard ; for otherwise it would happen that a 
greater number would crowd together, and undoubtedly wound 
each other in delivering their fire. 

We must direct the skirmishers to direct their fire against 
massjBS, because, by so doing,* a ball^ which misses its object, 4ias 
chances of not being thrown away. Wo must^so consequently 
direct our skirmishers always to proceed at extended order, be- 
cause thus they are less exposed to the aim of the enemy. 

Wijen t£e order has been given to cease firipg, and to retire, the 
men are expressly forbidden to disobey it, even were they certain 
of succeeding in an attack. Oftentimes, troopers, through an ex- 
cessive courage or fool hardiness, continue the action : they must 
be severely pubished, and, *if they fall again into the same fault, we 
must retire and leave them to their fate; because, very often in or- 
Serto support them/ we recoiqmence an action which keeps a whole 
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army on foot throughout the day, and needlessly harasses it ; and 
ten thousand men are compromised for the sake of one ‘rash indi* 
vidual. 

Q. How does a skirmisher charge ? ^ 

A, I have pointed this out in the chapter upon charges. 

Q. If our troopers skirmish against ivfoiniry, rvhattught they to 
do ? , 

A. Endeavor to attract it into an open plain, then charge home, 
and, separating it from its supports, cut it to pieces. 

The cossack skirmishers often close together for a charge ; but 
disperse in retreating. • 

Our skirmishers almost invariably do exactly the contrary, what- 
ever may be the facilitfes oflered. The cossacks are righf and vre 
are wrong. In fact, how often have we not seen our troopers, Vv*hen 
rotiriug, rush one upon another in such a manner as to deprive 
them individually of the use of their arras, hampering, and arrest-^ 
ing their progress, and thus, by still further retarding that of men 
not so well mounted as themselves, and koepiug them to the rear, 
have been the meaus of causing these popr wretches t® bo cut down 
and taken prisoner, tlieir backs answering as a shL«ld to their 
guilty comrades. 

A too crowded retreat is always put to the sword, for two veiy 
simple reasons : the first is that tlic troopers, who are retreating, 
by crowding excessively together, paralyse their individual iifeana 
of defence, and rendor^both the lialt and the wheel about impossi- 
ble ; and the second is, that* the attacking trooper, w ho has only 
one object in sight, and who not at all harassed upon his flanks, 
hurls himself forward with all his impulsive force, aryi all his au- 
dacity upon this unresisting mass, wiiich he hacks and hews^ per- 
fect security, and can drive before him as far as he chuses. 

This is not tke case with a retreat in which the men scatter 
as they go. A man, who retreats in this fashion preserves all hia 
defensive power. He is equal in all points to the attacking party, 
who takes care not to rush recklessly iipon him, because his flanks 
arc threatened, his attention diverted, and Jhe danger equal on 
both sides. A retreat, conducted in*this manner is never so ®igor- 
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ously pressed nor so far pursued. The slowest horses will perform 
it as well as the swiftest : it disturbs the attacking party, stops 
him short just when he might have obtained the advantage, and it 
can wheel round and resume the offensive. Polybius tells us, in 
his description of the passage of the Trebia.* “ Nevertheless 
Sempronius , caused the retreat to be sounded, in order to recal his 
cavalry, which did not know how to manoeuvre against the enemy 
in its front. In fact,*2^ had to deal with the Numidians^ whose cus- 
tom was to retreat scattered in different directions, and to return 
vigorously to the charge when the enemy least expected it.’' 

Q. Ought the orders to the skirmisJ ers always to he given by note 
of trumpet^ as the regulations prescribe ? 

A. Esche^ the practice altogether, unless (w^hich is a rare cir- 
cumstance in war) you are upon a perfectly regular ground, that 
you have only a general movement to perform, and that you do not 

wish the enemy to know your plans as soon as yourself. 

* « 

Skirmishers are essentially irregular in their movements, the 
order of wliich is conformed to those of our army, and those of the 
enemy, but especially to tlpj outline of the ground. The trumpet 
sounds, laidodowii in the regulations, numerous as they arc, w^ould 
not half suffice you, if you gave no orders but according to them. 

Of what sound, for instance, would you make use, if you w ished 

to refuBO the right wing, advance the left, change front, keep your 

centrfe back, &c. &c , and fifty other movements, the necessity for 

which is occurring at every instant ? 

« • ^ 

Supposing that our skirmishers had been too ipucb pressed by 
the left, if you were to sound the retfeat, the W’^hole line obeying 
it, not only would you in no wdse restore unity of movement, but 
you woftjld run the risk of committing a very serious error. 

As a general rule ; never make use of the trumpet except in 
those cases, which are exceedingly rare, in which you desire to at- 
tack or retire all together. But every time that you may have 
only partial orders to give (which will be of constant occurrence) 

^ A river of Cisalpine GKiul, rising p the Apennines, and falling into the Po, to 
the we^ of Placentia. (Trans.) 
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Bend them by a non-commissioned officer, or deliver them in per 
son. 

Let these orders be simple and brief. For instance : “ Order 
serjeant G-aeridon to halt his men until the right of those of seiv 
jeant Mozet have arrived at the angle of the little wood. 

Order serjeant Connois to retire as far as the rivulet, to cross 
it, and hold it until further orders. * 

Direct serjeant major* Chabrier to collect* his men, and oppose 
the passage of the small bridge. 

Desire t^e left wing not to put itself in motion until it perceives 
me crossing the high road. 

Say that, if 1 sound the retreat, Seyssac will recross the ravine 
close to the field of amel corn ; Piat, close to the mill ; Carlies, 
near the throe poplars, and that they draw up in firnv array to the 
rear. 

Toll Monsr. Cardon that, as soon as he sees the retreat com- 
mencing, ho is to call in his skirmishers, without sound of trum* 
pet, and proceed at full trot, in a direction close to the farm, where 
he will up his position, &c, • 

Let a commandant of skirmishers thmi pay great Attention that 
the sounds which he orders are opportune ; for other trise he may 
not only cause his own men to commit a mistake, but lead others 
astray who are not under his orders. 

A skirmisher should be able to fathom the enemy and penetrate 
his designs * 

If this last displays •only 9 , handful of men, and his skinrvishers 
are scattered at idc distances from eacli other, it is probable that 
he has troops of support condbaled. 

If he extends himself in a decided manner by one ©f his wings, 
he is undoubtedly preparing to mak 8 either a real or a false*&ttack. 

If ho closes np his skirmishers, w^hilst retreating at the sajn© 
time, he either designs to pass a defile or attempt a charge. 

* We have preferred interpreting marechal logis as Serjeants, instead of quar- 
ter master, and marechal des logis chefs, as serjeant major, as being more conso- 
nant to the respective duties of these officers, an arrangement which we adopted in the 
translation of Lespinasse. (Trans.) 
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If he refuses one of his wings without tiny apparent motive, Ills 
object is to entice your troopers, who are fronting that way into 
a flfidse step. If he refuses his centre, his intention is to surround 
you. 

If his skirmishers disappear all of a sudden, distrust the move- 
ment : halt at once, and ascertain as soon as you can the reasons 
of this sudden disappearance : it is possible that it only precedes 
by a» very short internal a serious attack upon your centre or upon 
one of your wings. 

There are individual ruses ^ which I have seen employed by skir- 
mishers, and which often succeeded. , 

At the commencement of our Polish campaign, our dragoons had 
the worsfe of it with the cossacks : this was do be traced to the fa- 
tal theory of a celebrated general. The cossacks, emboldened by 
their success, attacked these troo]>ers with fury and confidence. 
Pur cuirassiers had white cloaks, as well as our dragoons : we 
made them put them on, and tl^en posted these cuirassiers in tlie 
first line. ' The cossacks, believing that they had the dragoons to 
deal with, charged them with impetuosity, and found tteinsolves 
cruelly mistaken. The dragoons, ha>%ig been reorganised in a 
rational manner, faithful to their ancient and brilliant reputation, 
shed lustre over our arms in Spain, and, in the following cam- 
paigns, took the most terrible and. glorious of revenges. 

I have seen our hussars when an enemy’s skirmisher had just 
fired, counterfeit to be killed or wounded. The enemy, seeing 
them fall forward on the, pommel of their saddle, galloped up to 
take them prisoner ; but these, resuming their erect posture, and 
firing at close quarters ( d hrule pourpoint, singeing distance\ made 
prisoner botS man and horse. 

It is^ot a matter of indifference for an officer of tirailleurs to 
understand what sort of enemy he has to deal with,i, In every ar- 
my, notwithstanding the successive renewal of the personnel^ there 
are certain reghnents, whose ancient and well earned reputation 
has .never degenerated. Of this number, for example, in Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia^ are the cossacks of the guard, those of the 
Don,«lhe Blanckestein hussars', the de la T^our dragoons, the Mer- 
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fold liuljina, some regiinenta of Prussian dragoons, tlie black hus- 
sars, &c., &C.J who carry on the duties of advance guards more skil- 
iully than others. Other names, since the peace, have been en- 
grafted upon those by which they made themselves celebrated in 
our wars, because in Germany the regiments are known by those 
of their colonels, but the stock is the same, and wai; has not un- 
baptized them for us. Our old soldiers,* when they see again the 
red waistcoats, the blue pantaloons with red stripes, the red shakos, 
the sky blue pelisses, the green and amaranth jackets, the yellow 
schabski, ^nd the black, and sky blue, dolmans, will recognise the 
ancient and brave regiments that wear them, and will manoeuvre 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIT 

CP PRISONERS — OF DESERTERS 

Q What ts a prisomr ^ 

A As long as a man has possession of his arms, Jie is not % 
prisoner As soon as he has thrown them down, he belongs to 
you, and is entitled to your complete protection, which ought 
to be 9,^ active and fraternal as possible jTo maltreat prjsont^ 
IS unpardonable cowaidico You should treat him, ‘as }ou would 
desire to be treated yourself under similar circumstantcs 
^ Q Is not a Frenchman too confident xuth reference to his pi > 
^^soners ^ 

A Yts , because he often persuades himself that the enrmv, 
whom he has passed by, and has thus cut off from his pomiides 
IS on that account a prisoAer This is a mistake, the enemy is not 
a prisoner until he has thrown away his arms to a distance and is 
mdiipable of picking them up again.’*^ 

Uet the lancers, when they enarge, not spare infantry lying 
dowi^, or dismounted men, who have not surrendered, lot them 
give them a thrust as they gallop forward, and another, as they re 
traee#theur steps 

Iiet the trooper not forget that every solitary /oot soldier, who 
on an open plain, turns his back to him, is as good as taken, if he 
chuses to ctfarge him 

Q ^ JFhen you eaptwe o ti^ooper^ whal do you do ? 

mA, You deaire him to throw down his arms^ you then seize 
the reins of his horse, and lead him rapidly to the rear of the field 

* tnui ^satiosQ. oagbt rather to have stood thus ** Is not a Frenchman too hasty 
ia «0vMl#lt»n|p that he has mi|^e hxs enemy a prisoner , for the answer is like the 
In^ one, and that he has made no prisoner at all, but we give it as 

It h hi the teat (Trans ) ' 
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of battle, to present him immediately to your colonel. There the 
prisoner dismounts, he is interrogated by the officer in oommand, 
and formed up with other prisoners made in the actum* and for- 
warded under an escort to be handed over to the mfaiitry. 

Q. To whom does the prisoner's horse belong f 

A* To the man, who made him priscyier.* He ought to offer 
it first to the colonel, and then to the other^ officers of the corps, 
and sell it on the spot, so as to rejoin his squadron immediately. 

Q. Do you not pillage the prisoners ? ' 

A. Yes, unfortunately we do. It is a humiliating ^ custom, 
which it has been impossibfe to root out of any army. It would 
be worthy of Prenchmen to abolish it. But, in fine, since it does 
exist among common sbldiers, and since further, by vnpdVerifehiiig 
the prisoner, it deprives him of one means of escape, and of selling 
us to the enemy, wo must only insist upon it that the trooper wastes 
no precious time by plundering his prisoner during a charge, an^ 
thus compromise both his personal and his relative position. 

Q. When you take infantry prisoners^ what precautions on^ht 
you to take f ^ « 

A, Break their musquets. • 

Q. When a horse ^ that has been captured y will not allow himself 
to be led to the rear, and there is a probability of the enemy retak- 
ing him, what should he done ? 

A, Blow out his brains, taking care that we fire in such a 
manner that the ball? if wq miss him, as it glances off his skull, 
does not kill or jround any of our own people. 

Q, When there are gootf horses captured, and the officers, being 
ivell mountedy do not require them ? \ 

A. The colonel should purchasS them for the corps, aiffi trans- 
fer them to thp ranks, instead of concluding this purchase a 
later period. 


* With XIB, it would form a port of the general priae property. We do not know 
but that the French plan ie the better, as holding out an indubem^ht to irutiTidual 
acts of heroism. (Trans.) 


c 1 
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Q. If the regimmt hwe no dismounted men f 

A. If the horses captured are considered much superior to some 
in the ranks, the commander ought not to hesitate to abandon the 
bad ones in his^ possession for the good ones which are brought to 
him, the first duty of a colonel of light cavalry being above every 
thing to conjmand men well mounted, and on that account ready 
to move any where and to undertake any thing. If this colonel, 
however, have wounded men, he mounts them upon the indifferent 
horses, who take their way towards the led horses, and small de- 
pots. 

Q* Must we throw away the trappings of the captured horses ? 

A, They must not be thrown away, until after we have extract- 
ed from (them the portions required for the speedy repair of our 
own saddlery. 

Q. When is it excusable in a trooper to surrender ? 

A, Never, as long as he retains his seat, even were he grievous- 
ly wotinded j a man on horseback can go any where. 

Q, When one of our men is taken prisoner, should we endeavor 
to recapture him ? ^ 

A. Tes; if the chances of retaking him be at least equal to 
those which the attempt may cost him. In a charge, we should 
not hesitate ; but, when not charging, wo must calculate and act 
promptly : if the man taken be not wounded to such an extent as to 
weakbn him, if he be known to be vigorous and enterprising, if he 
be indifferently guarded, if the ground be intersected, favorable to 
his escape, &c., we ought to endeavor to recapture him. If, on the 
other hand, he he wounded, and ki?x)wn to be effeminate, dull, 
stupid, and the enemy carry him off over level ground, it is im- 
prudent to attempt it, fo# the effort that we shall make will not be 
second^, and, we shall have reason to apprehoiid that the enemy 
wilkkill his prisoner rather than allow him to be recaptured* 

Q. When a deserter gives himself up to you, what should he done ? 

A. Order hiih to lay dowji his arms, take the bridle of his horse, 
and lead him to the colonel. 

Q. Jf the enemy endeavor to, recapture him ? 
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A, We must strain every nerve to enable him to effect his re- 
treat to us in safety, 

Q. H(xm you any right to plunder a deserter ? 

A> No : his horse and his effects belong to him ’ his property 
is under the safeguard of his own dishonor and our contempt for 
his character. 


* This is a fine and chivalrous sentiment, well worthy to be borne in mind. If 
every deserter were treated with the scorn, which his baseness deserved, the crime 
would be exceedingly rare. (Trans.) ^ • 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 


" OF SURPIIISES AND AMBUSCADES. 

The peculiar property of skill joined with promptitude is the 
surprisal of the enemy. 

The effect produced by surprise is demoralization. 

The warfare of advance posts is a series of surprisals. 

The officer, who, with even inferior forces, the oftenest surprises 
his enemy, is certain rapidly to destroy hii};i. 

]Srevcrthel6ss, although this term “surprise” designates very 
nearly the whole of the offensive warfare of advance posts, we shall 
limit ourselves to speaking, under this head, of that which it has 
?>een agreed to c^ll more especially by this name. . 

Q. Wiiat is a surprise ? 

An unexpected attack. 

Q. JVhat ought to be its character ? 

It cannot bo too prompt and decided. 

Q, What precedes it ? 

A, A rapid march, or an ambuscade. 

What is an ambuscade? 

A, A body concealed in position. 

Q. What is the best ambuscade ? 

A . That which the enemy can the ^ east foresee or guard again^st . 

Q. Ought it always to he upon the same road which the enemy 
talces * ’ 

A* The less time that it takes to rush upon the enemy, the 
better it will be. Nevertheless, there are cases in which it is in- 
dispensable that it should be placed At some distance. 

Q. Which c^e they ? f 

A, Those, for instance, in which we wish to attack the centre, 
or rear of a convoy which is entangled in a defile. It is probable 
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that the enemy, before entering this dangerous place, will investi- 
gate its entrance ; but, especially if ho have been marching for a 
considerable distance, his researches will not extend beyond a cer- 
tain distance. Let the ambuscade then be placecl beyond the ra- 
dius of this investigation, which may easily be preconceived. 

Q. j4re there then two descriptions of ambuscades ? 

A. Yes. We may term them, instantancoufiy and combined. 

Q. Give me an example of the first of these 
A. At the commencemoni of 1811, we fought under the orders 
of Gcncral*Maison, w'hilat retreating from Breda upon Antwcr 2 >. 
Already we perceived the steeples of this town. The enemy’s ad- 
vance guard pressed our rear guard so closely that the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery of the two armies were intermingled, and 
fought corps to corps. 

Two of our pieces were on the point of being carried off. Bec- 
hinger, an officer of lancers of our regiment, found himself 
the cxtT*eme roar guard at the head of a dozen troopers ; ho took 
his resolution on the instant, and disappeared at the turning of 
the road where there wore a few houses and a garden. Our in- 
fantry, poll mell vrith an infuriated enemy, continues its retreat, 
but, overwliolmed by numbers, loses its pieces. The enemy shouts 
‘‘victory,” collects around the guns and the horses, and carries 
them back ; then the intrepid lieckinger issues from his ambus- 
cade : in three minutes afterwards, the pieces and tlie Prussians 
riding upon them were our’s.* 

Q. What do you tdirm combined ambuscades ? , • 

A. Those which are laid down before hand ; which partake of 
a movement in which one has time to reflect and to calculate, thus, 
for instance, if, commanding an advance guard strong^for offensive 
operations, and beipg thcfrougbly acquainted with the ground over 
wffiich I purpose driving hack the enemy, I were aware that the 

* Reckiuger, a second lieutenant of the red lancers of the imperial guard, was r<'- 
warded with tho cross of an officer of the legion of honor. Ilis appellation of “ the 
brave officer of tho guards’* was one of reprobation under the restoration, and Uoc- 
kingcr died a few years ago at Paris in the service of an individual who let out ca- 
briolets for hire. (Author.) , • 
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flanks of his column might be attacked partially upon such and 
such points, I should make the troopers, designed for these attacks, 
proceed in advance, I would desire them to form an ambuscade on 
such and such a rising ground, agreeing before hand either upon 
a signal or the hour of attack, and I would combine my ofiensive 
movement xyith their’ a. 

If strength of ambuscades lie in the suddenness and the de- 
termination of their attack, their science is subjected to two indis- 
pensable conditions, a perfect knowledge of the enemy, and a 
perfect knowledge of the country. 

In fact, in order to surprise the enemy, we ought to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with his strength and tfie dispositions whicli he hns 
made. In order to form an ambuscade, it is necessary not only to 
select a suitable spot, but to reach it without having been per- 
ceived, and without affording the slightest suspicion of one’s 
march. 

t A body of men proceeding to place themselves in ambuscade 
ought therefore to march compact and in silence by the roads 
which afford the most cover. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting an example of am- 
buscades on the grand scale. 

In 1812, we arrived before Smolensk; the enemy had entrench- 
ed himself there. The weather was superb. Our army in bivouac 
crowned the heights which overlook the town. The empe- 
ror orders General Morand, so justly celebrated, to carry the 
suburbs. We see this intrepid division pass dowm a ravine, 
turn 'tc’ the left behind a small f-ising ground, and form, in 
close order and unperceived by thp enemy, below a mill. AU 
of a sudden, as if by enchantment, this division is hurled agaihst 
the town, in the twinkling of an eye, suburbs, artillery, advance 
works, all are in our possession ! And our whole army to a 
man clapped their hands! I have never in .my life seen a 
grander spectacle, nor any thing which has left a deeper im- 
pression upon my mind of the majesty of war, and the power of 
genius and courage 1 ' 

The situation to select for an ambuscade depends more or less 
upon^the clearness of the day, or night. When the shade of a fog, 
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or the Dight lends its friendly aid to conceal you, you need no 
other screen, but then it is necessary that it should be impene- 
trable. When this is not the case, a wood, a rising ground, a 
ravine, walls, must serve the purpose of concealing ^ou from view ; 
always calculate their height and their depth, so that the line of 
the visual ray of the enemy cannot fall ugon you, and perceive the 
tops of your shakos and the points of your arms. The least im- 
prudence of this sort will betray you, will lead to your destruc- 
tion. Itemembcr the fable of the hare, which thrust its head in- 
to a hole, ajid, because it was no longer able itself to see, believed 
that it was invisible. 

Often also the impatience of the troops in an ambuscade causes 
it to fail. “ Are they coming is the question that runs Jbhrough 
their ranks, and one inquisitive fellow steals to thfi edge of the 
wood, or raises his head above the wall, or calls out aloud. From 
that moment, the fruit of your troubles and your fatigues is lost ; 
you are recognized, and often exposed to very great danger. • 

Boar in mind that a body of troops concealed is inmost al- 
ways an unreality* and in a critical portion ; that it risks, so 
to speak, every thing for every thing. A detacHhient of this 
sort, composed of fifty men, which, if well commanded, and con- 
trolled by patience, might have carried confusion into a column 
ten times its number, and made a most important and decisive 
diversion, if it bo perceived, is lost. 

The place of an ambuscade ought always to be a fortification,%o to 
speak, shut at our pleas lire on the side nearest the enemy, and 
open on the side of retreaf. The ground between it ifriJ the 
enemy ought to be favorable a gallop ; that, over which we re- 
treat, thoroughly known, and calculated for our forming line in 
case of reverse. • 

1 am here speaking only of those ambuscades which are com- 
posed of few men, and wdiich, notwithstanding every precautien, 
may have warmer w'ork cut out for them than they anticipated. 

• 

* *‘Est presquo toujours on I’air” ; o. i. that its chances of success ore os uncertain 
ns building castles in the air. We know of no precisely corresponding apothegm in 
the English language. (Trans.) * * ^ 
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As to those, which are of superior strength, they have only to bo 
careful of one thing, and that is, to conceal their presence, so 
that no . enemy may escape. After success, they have time to 
decide either go forward, or to retire by such or such a road, 
either of which they know equally w^ell. 

To sum up; we agree that ambuscades are established for the 
purposes of carrying off a reconnoitring party, of attacking columns 
or convoys ; of checking a too venturesome advance guard, of cut- 
ting off and destroying a rear guard that is too weak, of surprising 
a bivouac that is too confident, works that are badly situated, and 
the interior of which has been scanned, and of troops badly drawn 
up and exposed upon the field of battle. It is equally agreed that 
the science of these ambuscades consists wholly in the knowledge 
that we hav6 of the enemy, in the selection of the site where we 
establish ourselves, and the secrecy ol‘ our march to reach the spot. 

The night is the most favorable time for ambuscades, but it is 
liot the only thing that favors them : the season must also be 
taken into consideration, and furthermore, cold, snow^ rain, and a 
high wind, are of advahtage to them. 

Q. JVlierefore f 

Because, by reason of the cold, the party attacked is less prepar- 
ed, and not so easily handled : their cloaks, almost invariably worn, 
render their sense of hearing less acute. The rain damps* their 
priming and prevents their pieces from going off A high wind 
favors the march, especially if it blow from the side of the enemy, 
because it prevents tbc tread of the horses from being heard. 

If you have a surprise to effect, profit by what has been thus 
pointed out. 

Thus, if you can choose your road, keep your enemy to windward 
of yoil. 

Especially if you surprise infantry, select the time when it is 
raining. 

If you make a night surprise, wait for the moment when, the 

* This hardly holds good, since the introduction of percussion locks ; the rain, 
however, will render the progress of the body more inaudible than any other cause, 
whilstrby softening the ground it at the same time deadens the tread. (Trans ) 
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reconnoitring parties having just returned, there will be less vigi- 
lance exercised, and sleep will be more profound. 

Q. In surprising a bivouac by nighty what should we do ? 
xd. It is a proper precaution in a leader of an cgnbuscade, be- 
fore making a night surprise of a bivouac, to make his men wear, 
and wear himself, a token whereby they may be recognised, such 
as a handkerchief around the left arm, a branch of a tree, or the 
feather from his shako, &c. ; this token should be more easily dis- 
tinguishable in proportion to the darkness of the night. 

Using thjs precaution, which will be so much the more useful 

when the enemv wears a dark uniform and of the same cut as our 

** • 

own, we shall avoid cutting down our own people. This having 
been done, the leader explains, not only to his officers, but to all 
his men, his plan of attack, and points out two lines of S'ctreat ; the 
one by the road which leads most directly from the enemy to our 
army, and upon which are the main guards of the enemy, whom 
they will cut down and take j)risoners, as they pass ; and the other,® 
hy the road which was followed to reach the ambuscade, * 

He further settles upon four trumpet* sounds, which arc the 
shortest, and to which the ear of the soldier is most Accustomed. 
The first is to represent Cut down — make no prisoners.’* 

The second, “ Make prisoners.” 

The third, Retire by the most direct road.” 

The fourth, Retire by the road by which we came.” 

At the two last sounds, the tokens of recognition ouglTt to 
disappear, and the retreat be rapidly effected, and the detachment 
reform after having got clear*of the village. * 

At Atsk, below*Kommoni, Hungary, we were surprised by the 
insurrection. The token of recognition, which its hussars had as- 
sumed, was the white clcyik nnfoldejl. It served to §ive a^ great 
deal of combination to their attack, which succeeded remarkably 
well. But, when we had recovered from our surprise, this tok^n 
was fatal to all who w'ore it. .Their body perceived this, and lost 
no time in abandoning it. This resolution proteefced its retreat, 
and our regiments were close upon engaging with each other, mu- 
tually mistaking one another for the enemy. 

D 1 • 
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A night surprise may be more or less hazardous ; by this, I un- 
derstand one which is undertaken by a body which is not support- 
ed, and which finds itself considerably inferior to the enemy in 
point of strength. A surprise has always one object more special 
than the rest ; either to alarm the enemy, or to destroy him, or to 
effect both at once. 

Supposing that the surprise party is weak in numbers, and that 
its special object is to strike terror into the tmemy, it must make 
a liberal use of its pistols ; its attack should bo prompt ; its men 
should shout, gallop hither and thither, make no prisoners, and 
effect a rapid retreat. 

If, on the contrary, the surprising body is supported, and in 
considerable force, and its object is to make prisoners of the enemy, 
it is necessary that it should maintain silence, manoDuvre, and seize 
in an orderly manner upon important points, such as the barrack 
room, or quarters of the colonel, the entrances of the bivouac, of 
[the village, &c. ; and carry off forthwith the horses and the main 
guards. If it be indispensable to slaughter these last, it must be 
done by a thrust of tho sword. 

Q, Which is the best q^v.arter to surprise a Inoouac from ? 

A. Tlio' one op])osite to that on whicli his main guards are si- 
tuated. 

Q. As soon as the attack has succeeded, what is to he done ? 

Make the prisoners disarmed file ofi‘ rapidly upon their 
horses which are to he led, and under a strong escort, which, on 
no pretext whatever, is to wait for the detachment, and thus join 
our main army. ** 

r 

Q. If the attack fail^ and you have to retreat fighting ? 

A . Makfe the detachment retreat rapifily without halting. Leave 
the best mounted troopers as a rear guard; put them upon a 
wrong road so as to mislead the pursuit. These troopers will keep 
up a constant fire, to conceal the sound of the steps of the detach- 
ment ; and, as noon as they shaU have conceived that their artifice 
has succeeded, and that the party which they cover is out of dan- 
ger, they will rejoin the detachment by a circuitous route. 
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If the enemy have selected his bivouac judiciously, and it be 
difficult to penetrate it, the surprise ought to be carried into exe- 
cution in a particular manner. That which is required is to get 
the enemy upon ground less favorable to him than that which he 
occupies. In this case, divide your party into two unequal portions, 
and place the strongest in ambuscade ; let the other sjtirmish with 
the main guard, and, if the enemy sally forth, let the concealed 
body charge home. * 

A night attack may have a less serious object ; that, for instance, 
of increasing the weariness of the enemy, by preventing him from 
sleeping. In this case, onl^ a few men are required ; you must 
confine your real surprise to carrying off some vedettes, or small 
picquets, and opening a pistol fire upon the line. ^ 

Q. 1/ u he you that the enemy comes to surprise^ what do you do ? 

A. ft is indispensable that an officer of an advance guard, who 
establishes himself in bivouac, with reason to apprehend that th^ 
enemy will come to surprise, should make particular dispositions 
the moment that ho reaches his ground. , These dispositions are 
the following, especially if his troops be few in number, and at a 
distance from support. , 

That he should select a bivouac covered, fortified, so to speak, 
by a ditcli, a barrier, barricades, &c. so as to bo under cover, from 
a gallop, or a coup de main. 

That temporary barricades enclose all the approaches to a bivou- 
ac, which are not naturally defended, and tliat these barricades 
may not be perceived or removed cxcept^by ourselves.* Thkt this 
bivouac should Ife concentrated in the smallest possible space. 

That orders should be issued that, in the event of the enemy 
attacking, the men arc not to run to their horses, but Viofend them- 
selves on foot. , * •* 

That he shopld assign beforehand to each individual the post 
that ho is to occupy, at the^first pistol shot, or those fired by the 
vedettes. 

• • 

* Tlip word, “ except,” or is not in the original ; but as it is evidently an 

oversight, we have taken the liberty to supply it. (Tratp.) 
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That he should allow no fires in the bivouac, or direct them to 
be lighted in a different position. 

That he should keep a portion of the horses bridled, and a 
greater number of men awake. 

That every trooper shall have his bridle over his arm, his car- 
touche box round his waist, and his carbine at hand. 

Q. If the bivouac he in a farm house ? 

A, Shut yourself up in it, and, at the moment of attack, make 
some men bridle the horses, whilst the others fire through the win- 
dows, up to the moment when, the entrenchment being on the 
point of being forced, every man may mount, and make together 
a vigorous sortie en masse. 

Q. 7)" ihe^J)ivouac he in an open plain^ aitd protected by nothing ? 

A. Make your an‘angeinents so as to be on horseback, and 
compact in a moment, 
f Q. If the emmy surprise isolated men f 

A. Net to be bewildered, not to rush to your horses, but take 
your assailant man to man, fire at close quarters, thrust at him, 
hamstring his horse, Ac., stoop down, throw yourself behind obsta- 
cles, as a ditch, a tree, a post, &c. ; make no prisoners. A man 
on foot, who keeps his wits about him, is very strong against a 
mounted one who attacks by night* 

Night surprises arc, in general, more terrifying than dangerous. 
The ihoral effect is nine-tenths the secret of their success. Meet 
them then with a dead silence. The calmness and silence of the 
attacked' often strike such terror into''the assailant that the moral 
effect is transferred, and the assailant is irresistibly hurried on to 
retreat. 

Q. ,Are clay surprises mortedangerous^ than night ones f 

A. Yes, when they succeed ; because the assailant sees where 
to deliver his cuts, and can ascertain the weakness- of the attacked 
party. 

To these surprises one roust especiaDy oppose the greatest pre- 
sence of mind. 

On the day of the, afiUir of Maeroslawetz, in the Bussian catn- 
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paign, nearly tlio whole of the Kussian light cavalry was in am- 
buscade on the flanks of our column. It attempted so well com- 
bined an attack upon our general staff that the emperor himself 
was exposed to great danger. At the same instant, Platow and 
his Cossacks charged us, who composed the rear guard. Prom 
fifteen hundred to two thousand cossacks surrounded the two fee- 
ble squadrons, which remained to us, and'prossed us so closely that 
our men were w'ounded in the ranks by Ijfnce thrusts. One of 
these squadrons, commanded by the brave Yerdieres, (now a ge- 
neral), bro^ight their lances to the rest, facing front and rear, and 
so intimidated the enemy by its coolness, that he retired without 
having been able to penetrate us. We maintained our position 
against an enemy ten times our numbers, and whose bold manoeu- 
vre w^ould have had the most fatal results for us, and probably 
for the army, had it not been for the coolness of our officers and 
lancers. 

Q. How do you decoy the enemy into an ambuscade ? t 

A. By occupying his attention in such a manner th%t he does 
not perceive it. To this end, we should sohaetimes briskly engage 
our best troopers, making them subseqtfently wheel "about rapidly 
to induce the enemy to pursue them. Ih this case, Ve can lead 
him directly on the ambuscade. Sometimes by manoeuvring lei- 
surely, changing front, and then forcing the enemy upon the am- 
buscade. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


OP FLAGS OF TRUCE, OR CARTELS. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers^ sent with cartels, are 
sometimes cut down by the enemy, and that entirely owing ' to 
their own fault. In order to avoid this danger, it is indispensable 
that a person should be thoroughly acquainted with the duties of 
this part of the military profession. 

The bearej* of the flag of truce always approaching tlie first 
line, that is to say, the men w’ho arc most excited by the action, 
those whose agitation and flurry have very little to do with cool- 
|\ess of behaviour, and are often opposed to it, he ought in a man- 
ner to feel his way before him ’ere he ventures his person ; and he 
ought t\i& rather to do this, inasmuch as very often the enemy 
has orders not to receive him, and he may be made a prisoner of 
war in good earnest. 

The bearer of the cartel then ought to be selected from among 
the officers ; or non-commissioned officers, who arc the best skilled, 
in the warfare of advance posts, and the most particular knowledge 
of thp enemy whom be approaches. 

The cartel bearer ought to be well mounted, and preceded by 
a trumpeter equally as w’ell mounted, so that, if, after they have 
both advanced, they are * attacked, they may bowable to extricate 
themselves out of the affair. 

Before detpatching a cartel bearer, the commandant of the ad- 
vance ^uard will make his skii’mishers cease firing, slope carbines, 
and his troopers halt short. 

i'he cartel bearer will select, for the place of his departure from 
the line, that which is most in vi^w and opposite to the officer 
commanding tlfe enemy’s skirmishers. 

Q. Why so ? 

A,^ Because he viU be soqner perceived, and sooner in commu- 
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nication with that officer, who, understanding his design, will ter- 
minate the dangers, which might otherwise threaten him. 

The cartel bearer will proceed at a walk beyond the line of our 
skirmishers. 

Q. Wherefore ^ 

A. Bt^caase tlie coolness of this procedure will point him out 
as a non-combatant. 

Re will cause himself to be preceded at a distance of twenty - 
five paces by his trumpeter : he w'ill then halt, and cause his 
trumpeter 4)0 halt, who will immediately sound. 

Tlie cartel bearer, having been perceived, will order his trum- 
peter to return his sword, and will do the same thing himself in a 
studied manner, so that he may be thoroughly understgod. He 
will then display his handkerchief, waving it in his* right hand : 
his holsters will remain uncovered. 

Q. Why should he return hh sword ^ ^ 

A. In order more clearly to explain the object of his mission. 

He will not allow himself to be approached by tlfb enemy’s 
troopers, until he shall be assured of their pacific ii^tentions, and 
until he shall perceive that they are acting under the orders of 
their commanders. 

Having obtained this conviction, he will endeavor to put himself 
as speedily as possible in communication wdth an officer ; he will 
then allow his eyes to be bandaged, and conduct himself w ith cool- 
ness and security. 

A cartel bearer has almost always a •double mission, bf which 
the secret part is much mor<i important than his ostensible object. 
Often a flimsy pretelrt covers the reconnoissance which he carries 
on in the enemy’s camj^; it is for, this reason that*evcry^ officer 
should not be enti'iisted as a cartel bearer, and that the most in- 
telligent ought to be selected for this service. • 

Almost always the bandage is removed from the eyes of a cartel 
bearer, wrhen he has reached the general staff. •Sometimes also 
this imprudence is not committed. In the first case, the cartel 
bearer ought to see eveiy thing without appearing to take notice 
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of any thing. In the second, he ought not to lose a syllable of all 
the conversation passing around him ; consequently, it is indispen- 
sable that he should speak the language of the enemy, and that 
the enemy should not suspect that he knows it. 

T 0 see every thing, signifies the taking in, by a rapid glance, the 
peculiarities of the ground, the number and description of the 
troops, their local positibn, their physical and moral condition, 
jb^or a practised eye, this knowledge ought to be perfect, notwith- 
standing the guarded precautions of the enemy, and the cloak of 
indifference under which the general staff conceive it jbo be their 
duty to conceal their anxieties or their plans. 

To hear every thing, signifies the not losing a syllable of the con- 
versation carried on around him. Often a single word dropped by 
a young ofiic6r or a soldier conveys more information than all the 
labored discourses of a general. 

It is necessary that a cartel bearer should not forget that he 
kimself is in the witness box, and that he is the object of as in- 
tense curiosity, as he himself feels towards every thing passing 
around him. Let him,* under the appearance of candor conceal 
every thing that he does not wish the enemy to worm out of him. 
Many questions, of an apparently insignificant character, will bo 
addressed to him : let him weigh them well before he replies to 
them. 

When a parley is desired, we must select not, only the officer, 
but the trumpeter, for this last wdll be invited to drink, and will 
be closely questioned. Let this soldier then be sober and taciturn, 
and let k strict order, enforced before his depai*ture on his errand, 
ensure these qualifications. , 

A cartel bearer entering into a camp is always the object of a 
great and gchcral curiosity. JJ.e is Bcani?,ed from head to foot ; he 
is lookdd upon, in despite of himself, as a sam'ple of the troops to 
which he belongs. It is indispensable that this sample should be 
well selected under every point of view, so that the moral impres- 
sion which he may convey, shall be complete and impressive. Let 
the cartel bearer then be soldierlike in his bearing, well dressed, 
well anned ; let him have all the appearances of strength, and ad- 
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dress, and let him be mounted on a powerful horse in good condi- 
tion. Let the trumpeter, who accompanies him resemble him. 

Under no pretext ought an ofiicer of skirmishers to let his men 
cease firing, or to enter into a parley himself without the orders 
of his superior officer. In the campaign of 1809, we were sent 
into Hungary to unite the army of Italy to the grand^army. Hav- 
ing arrived before Edimbourg, the Hungarian cavalry halted, and 
requested a capitulation for the town. Oftr advance guard was 
very far in advance of our main body ; it listened to the proposals 
which were made to it, without being able to reply immediately to 
them, because our generals were at a distance. These proposals 
required the presence of a*Ercnch officer in the Austrian camp. 
The officer commanding our extreme advance guard, considering 
nothing but the great advantage which would arise frsm tfie prompt 
evacuation of this important town, hut fearing that any officer 
whom he might send, to discuss the terms of tliia evacuation, would 
not do it as well as lie could liimself, decided to go in person 4o 
the enemy’s camp. He set out accordingly, and when our generals 
reached our advance guard, ho was not to*he found, ifis absence, 
although caused by a desire to rcnde]|; himself uscdul, but which 
left the advance guard without its commandant, wa| severely re- 
prehended. Let not this example be lost upon any commandant 
of an advance guard, who may find himself similarly situated, and 
who thus, with a skilful enemy, although wishing to act for the 
best, might sufier himself to be drawn into a snare, and compromise 
the safety of the army. 

• • • 

Q. If a cartel hearer from the memy presents himself at out 

advance posts^ what should vjp do* 

A* The officer ^ bhe advance guard will not chpek the fire of 
his skirmishers, hecause.those of tlip enemy have ceased firing, but 
will march gently* forward, and send immediately to in^rm the 
officer commanding the advance guard, and receive his instructtdns. 
Meanwhile, he will direct the skirmishers, especially those on the 
wings, to look out well, and see whether the enemy is not making 
a flank movement, and whether the despatch of the cartel bearer 
be not a ruse de guerre either to attack us, or gain precious time. 
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If the general of the advance guard orders him to continue his 
fire, the commandant of the skirmishers will make a signal to tho 
cartel bearer that' ho had better retire forthwith, and that he will 
not be admitted. 

Q. 1/ orders are ^iven to receive the cartel hearer ? 

A. The officer of the advance guard will halt his men, and 
oeaso firing ; then ret;^irning his sword, and accompanied by two 
non-commissioned officers and two troopers, he will proceed in ad- 
vance to the cartel bearer, whom ho will halt as much as possible 
in a hollow, to prevent his seeing our lines. He will then inform 
him that he will be received, and make him, as well as his trumpe- 
ter to turn so as to face the enemy, and have their eyes carefully 

bandaged, so that they shall absolutely be uviable to sec any thing. 
!•» 

This done, he will have tlie truce bearer conducted to the general 
stafl* by a trooper, w^ho w ill lead his horse by the bridle, and be ac- 
companied by one of his non-commissioned officers. The trumpe- 
ter will bo guarded by the other non-commissioned officer and 
trooper, * 

The officer liimsclf will remain alongside of the trumpeter, and 
by kind treqjtment, and a scries of skilful questions, endeavor to 
extract information from him regarding the enemy. 

The non-commissioned officer, accompanying the cartel bearer, 
will march abreast of him, and carefully observe that he does not 
lift thi bandage in order to look around liim. Ho will not reply 
to any of the questions, which he may put to him, and will not 
allow any conversation to be held with him. Arrived at the gene- 
ral staff, he w ill deliver him over to the commandant, from whom, 
he will carry back orders to the officer coim;«^ding the advance 
guard. 

o ^ r 

It is prudent not to unhandage the eyes of a tiartel bearer ; hut 
nev6rtheless cases may occur in which it would bo politic to act 
otherw ise. The seasonableness of this-«ineasure can only be judged 
of by the commaibder-in-chicf. If tho cartel bearer be conducted into 
a place, w^hence he can see nothing of our troops, there is no im- 
prudence in freeing his eyes, and the commandant, whilst putting 
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questions to him, will bo better able to judge of the impressions 
which he receives, and will gather most important inibrmation 
therefrom. 

If the appearance of our troops be likely to intimidate the enemy^ 
we ought to point them out to the truce bearer, •especially, if w o 
purpose resuming offensive operations, immediately after sending 
him back. Unbandage the eyes of J;hia officer,’^ said General • 
Mai&on, (w hen cut off before Oourtray in by 25,000 men of the 
holy alliance), pointing to a cartel bearer of the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, “ your duke, sir, is mistaken as to our number, for, as you 
see, we are but 6,000 strong. It appears too that he is ignorant 
of my title of general of division, and commander-in-chief, since he 
has allowed himself to superscribe this letter, ‘ To Mr. Maison.* 
IReport to him thus of me, sir, that he should have recollected that 
I was a general officer, when his name was unknown to any one 
but his cook, and add that I only allow him ten minutes to leave 
the passage free to mo.” In twenty mmutos afterwards, we had 
dashed through, and ovcrihrowui the army “of the duke, and^ e 
carried off wdth us to Lisle hia guns, his colors, and ♦part of his 
infantry. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


OP ESCORTS AND CONVOYS. 

Q» ^re there several descriptions of convoy and what are they ? 

A, There are three, a guard of honor, an escort of general of- 
ficers in the field, and an escort of convoys. ,, 

Q. In the first case, what is the duty of the escort ? 

A. To precede and follow the prince or his representative. 

^ Q. In the second^ case ? 

A. To proceed to the head quarters of the general : to obey 
scrupulously the orders which may be given to it by this general, 
or his principal staff officer, and to remain there until the general 
sends it back, or another guard comes to relieve it. 

Q. What is the duty of the officer commanding this escort^t 

A. To command and handle his detachment in the most cor- 
rect manner possible, so as to create a favorable impression of him- 
self and his regiment, 

Not 'to^fail in having rations served Out to his men. 

To survey the quarters, so that the men and horses may be be^ 
stowed in the best possible manner. 

To maintain a strict discipline. To require that their conduct 
be regulk^ited by the most rigid propriety and uniformity. 

To^ watch that the men are always present, so as to be at hand 
when they are wanted. 

To superintend the care bestowed upon the horses after they 
return from a tour of duty, ^ 

To establish the utmost possible regularity in the different du- 
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ties carried on, however irregular may be the circumstances in 
which he is placed. 

To neglect no opportunity of acquainting his colonel with the 
situation and the circumstances of the detachment.* 

If he perceives that the officers of the general staff demand a duty 
to be performed by his men which milii;^tea against* the special 
one for which they have been selected, to address himself immedi- 
ately and directly to the general, in order to put a stop to the 
abuse which may fatigue beyond measure, and lower the estima- 
tion of, his troopers. 

In case an officer of the gjjneral staff should desire to ride one 
of the horses of his detachment, he should formally refuse to allow 
it, unless he receives an order to that effect from the ^ene»al. 

In the ancient army, we were excessively lavish of our light 
cavalry. Thus, I have seen nearly whole regiments cut up by be- 
ing converted into servants of general officers, or members of Go-| 
vernment, <fcc. ; by being employed as escorts to private baggage 
waggons, calechos, canteens, &c. A certaiji general of a cavalry 
division, and justly celebrated, ordered for himself, dpspite of the 
orders of the emperor, a picked escort, the men of which not only 
formed his guard of honor, but were farther the servants of all the 
officers and employes of the general staff. These escorts so re- 
duced the strength of a regiment that in the day of battle, there 
was not a man in the ranks. • 

The handsomer the uniform of a regiment happened to be, the 
more certain were they bf being selected ^or this abuse of the Ser- 
vice, because monsieur lieutenant the aid-de-camp, and monsieur 
the chief physician fomfd tha^ it looked infinitely better to have 
at their heels an hussar with a brilliant pelisse than 5a chasseur 
with a more sombre pniform. * •* 

The abuse of these escorts did not stop there. The officers of 
the general staff, shamefully forgetting that they were paid for ser- 
vants and horses of their own, and abusing the easiness, or the 
distraction, of their generals, put troopers in charge of their led 
horses, and rode themselves the horses of other troopers. The 
unfortunate chasseurs and hussars, dismounted, followed on foot. 
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and very soon lost all traces of their horses, which, overridden, and 
abandoned, were speedily lost to the state and the regiment. 

I know of no abuse more revolting to propriety, and which the 
officers of an escort ought more firmly to set their faces against, 
than this. If, in despite of their exertions, such a one occurs, it is 
their duty to expostulate with general officers of all ranks without 
delay, and to give immeciiate information to their colonel. 

If, in the case of 'Jic separation of a part of the escort, they 
(the officers), fall in with ahorse belonging to the detached party 
mounted by a stranger, they ought immediately to dismount him, 
whosoever he may be, and resume possession of the horse, if this 
person do not forthwith justify his having it by the production of 
a written order from the general. 

-w. * • * • • 

Every trooper, who, without the orders of liis immediate com- 
manding officer, allows his horse to be mounted by another person, 
whatever may be his rank, ought at the same instant to bo dis- 
^ mounted,* and sent as a defaulter to the rear. 

Which, of us, amongst those who returned from Moscow% does 
not remember, notwitiistandiug their exhaustion, and so many 
other causes' of unhappiness, havingblnshed w ith shame and anger 
at seeing, in that disastrous retreat, a general officer of artillery, 
whose name I conceal, since ho is no longer in the land of the liv- 
ing, take the horses from his guns, which he abandoned, to put 
them to his white and gilded calechc, filled with the spoil of Mos* 
cow^ As long as I live, the remembrance of it will remain en- 
graven on my brain ! To my idea, he is the typo of the most de- 
graded** demoralization ! . Shame rest upon him to whom I am in- 
debted for this type ! Shame be upon every officer, who, for^his 
own private advantage, dismounts an unil*ctunate trooper, whose 
horse was his fortune, his glory, his future ! Shame he unto him 
who fiius deprives the field of battle of a brav^ soldier, who would 
have contributed to the honor oHHis regiment,, and the glory of 
our flag ! 

• AUqiiando bdnm dormiiat ^pomerus. The man having lent his horse to ano. 
ther, would by that circumstance, be already dismounted. Probably, the author’s 
meaning is, that this should bo done, if it were discovered that he had so lent hia 
horso^on a previous occasion. (Trans.) 
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Q. ^ the enemy attack the general staffs what is the duty of the 
escort ? 

A. To surround the general, to defend him valiantly, and perish 
to a man rather tlian allow him to ho taken prisoner, or cut down. 

Q. Jlre there many descriptions of convoys ? 

A* Four kinds ; convoys of ammunition, provisions, prisoners, 
and wounded. , 

Q, What is the first precaution which an officer commanding 
a convoy ought to lake ? 

A. To form the carriages^into divisions of equal strength, and 
to entrust the command of them to the most intelligent and active 
officers, and non-commi^sioned officers. lie ought then to ascer- 
tain that tlio convoy, proceeding citlier right or left in*front, obeys 
correctly and rapidly the orders which. he issues. 

Q. What arc the general rtdes relative lo the command of con- 
voys ? ^ 

The commandant of the escort of a^convoy onghtmever to 
lose sight of the circumstauco that the sole object of his mission is 
to bring safely to its destination the convoy which has been entrusted 
to his charge. Thus, every time tliat the enemy shows himself, if 
he can avoid coming to action, he ’\\ill do so; and, if he docs at- 
tack him, it will only he when lie conc^eives that this attack, by 
retarding, or harassing the enemy, a\ ill give time for the convoy 
either to reach a position where it will be less exposed, or to es- 
cape the danger, or cltR) to assume an order of formation yiore 
favorable for its dscfenco. 

Q. The enemy be^ repufsed^ what is the commandant' s duty ? 

A. To bo particularly careful not to pursue him, whatever 
particular advantages ho may hope to reap from this pursniiT; but 
to make his convoy file off, wJroe safety, I repeat, is the sole qJd- 
ject of his solicitude. . 

Q. How ought a convoy to march ? 

A. In the closest order possible. Tims the carnages will 
leave no intervals between them, and, wheneve;;’ the breadth of the 
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road will allow of it, they should proceed two abreast. Arrived at 
a defile, they will form column of sub-divisions with regularity, in 
order, when they have cleared it, to resume the least deep order 
possible. 

Q. If some carriages move more slowly than the rest, and retard 
the general marcli^ what ought to he done ? 

A, To ascertain the causes of this slow progress. To form an 
opinion whether the peasants driving these carriages are not work- 
ing with a bad grace in the performance of their duties ; whether 
they do not anticipate an attack, and aro not doing* all in their 
power to help it forward. In this ciiso, change the carters, and 
commit those, whom there is reason to distrust, to safe custody. 
If the sluggishness of these carriages is to be attributed to their 
being overloaded with reference to the strength of the cattle, dis- 
tribute the loads more equitably throughout the convoy. If these 
^carts are ricketty, do not hesitate to abandon them, after having 
secured the load, the horses and such portions of them as may be 

of use to^the rest of the convoy. 

«« 

Q. How djoes the escort of a convoy march ? 

A, As, the cavalry, which escorts a convoy ought, above every 
thing, rather to ascertain that its way is clear than to protect it 
offensively, it pushes its advance guard as much as possible to the 
front, it also makes its look outs on tlie flanks keep at a good dis- 
tance, in order to command a more extensive view, and in order 
that, in case of the convoy being threatened, they may give it in- 
timation in sufficient thpe to enablerit to take the necessary pre- 
cautions. The rear guard wiU also march at a considerable (dis- 
tance. This arrangement of the cavalry dy»^.s not prevent it from 
communicating with the convoy by intermediate troopers, who 
will indicate the pace at which it is proededing^and the halts which 
it makes. 

Q, When a convoy halts^ what order ought it to form in ? 

A* After having selected for the halting ground an eligible 
spot on the side of the road, the commandant will form up the con- 
voy on it in close column of divisions. 
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Q. What da you understand l)y a well selected spot for the hall 
o f a convoy 9 

A. A firm ground, on which you can form, and which you 
can rj[uit with case ; in tlie vicinity of a brook, and wliich offers 
shade in summer, and a shelter from the northerly blasts in 
winter. , • 

If tlm enemy is moving about in the neighborhood, it is neces- 
sary, as far as practicable, that the halt be made to the rear of 
a defile, which can readily be defended by a few men, and that 
its situatidii bo niasqucd so that it will not be easy from a dis- 
f ;mce to ascertain the inijm^ftanco of the com^oy, and its means of 
defence. 

Q. What arrangements do you moliC for the defence of ft convoy f 

A. Those pointed out by tlie importance of the attack and the 
<t*oiiformatioii of llio ground ; those which facilitate iho defemee by 
uniting the objects wliicli iwescnt tlie greatest numl)er of ob»tacl(|8 
to tli(i cuciny’s capturing the carriages, and carrying of! tj3 his camp 
lliosc which he may have taken. • 

Q. If the attach he foreseen, what shchild he dona 

A. Perm up the whole escort upon the side of the attack ; 
take up dispositions to hold the enemy in check, and make tlie 
convoy file off as rapidly as possible, which ought not to bo halted 
and parked except at the last extremity. In this manner, Jpt the 
w hole gam a dclile, and, upon a confined ground, where the front 
of the attack cannot be more extended than that of thq d(ffence, 
keep the enemy vigorously at bay with flio rear guard. 

Q. If the attac^f unforeseen, what is to he done? 

A. Do not hesitate U> charge tte assailant vigoro*Lisly, jviihout 
breaking your ranks, givinggjjfay to heedless impetuosity, or pur- 
suing him farther than is necessary to become well acquainted Vith 
the enemy’s strength, always remaining within a con\ejjioni dis- 
tance of the convoy. 

Q. If the attach he made upon the head of the column, and 
we are compelled to retreat^ wkat^ precautions ought wc^ to ch^ 
serve ? 

I 1 
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A, To preserve a coolness in the column, and make the carri- 
ages reverse without disorder ; a carriage, whoso horses have been 
deserted, or are badly driven, may interfere with the retreat, and 
cause the loss of the whole convoy. 

Q. If the enemy pursues in strength and with ardor ^ what means 
can wc yet adopt to check Jiim 9 

A. Abandon some, carriages in order to save the others, choke 
up a defile with one of them, of which you have taken off the 
wheels, make use of it as a rampart from behind which you will 
pour in a murderous fire upon the enemy. 

Q. If the commandant becomes thoroughly cominced that he can- 
not save the convoy ? 

A. lie oifght to endeavor to destroy it by setting fire to it, or 
whatever other means may be in his power, after having saved the 
horses belonging to it, 

Q. If the enemy suddenly, and in very superior strength, attacks 
the convoy^hi flank, coming sharply down upon it, what steps ought 
we to take ? ^ 

A. Draw the escort ail up together, and only defend that part 
of the convoy which we have hopes of saving. 

Q. If we are obliged to halt the convoy in order to defend it ?j 

A, t It is necessary, if it be impossible to gain the side of the 
road, to double the file of the carriages, by making them succos- 
sively«tu];n opposite to each other, and to (Kfierent liands, so that 
the horses of two teams, one following the otliei> face each other, 
leaving hardly any interval between the heists of the leaders, the 
rear of the cq^riages being turned outwards to \ihe external flank. 
As the ‘Carriages advance, and fcuccced eatfii other, all the carriages 
of the same division will range up iii the same way. If the road 
is bounded by deep ditches on either hand, this manoeuvre will 
sometimes render it utterly impossible for the enemy’s cavalry to 
penetrate within^^the convoy < If we can throw ourselves off to the 
side of the road, we should form the most compact square possible, 
the horses inside, and^ onclosinff ourselves in this fortification, we 
should ^defend ourselves by a heavy and well directed fire. 
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Q, Ought not our precautions to he redoubled in a mountainous 
country ? 

A. Yes. Because the difficulties of the ground retard the 
march of the convoy, and offer more favorable c^Jiances for those 
who would wisli to attack it. It is prudent for a commandant of a 
convoy, who knows the ground which he has to p^ssjover, and who # 
is aware that a certaiu deftlo upon his road may bo occupied 
by a detachment of the enemy, to give ‘orders to his advance 
guard to proceed ahead and make themselves masters of this 
doiile. • 

Q. Whot particular precautions would you taJee for a convoy of 
ammunition ? 

A. To guard against fire being in its vicinity.* TRus, whilst 
marching, tlu) men composing the convoy ought to be strictly pro* 
hibited from smoking. If they meet people smoking on tlie road, 
the advance guard ought to make them extinguish their pipe. ^If 
wo pass a smithy, we ought to make tlie owmer close all tho 
doors and windows which face tho road by wdiicli T;bo convoy 
passes, etc. &c. . • 

If wc are tending towards a town that has been burned down, 
and w'liereiji fire may be still smouldering under the ashes, tho 
convoy must diverge from the road. 

If the convoy is obliged to pass by bivouacs, the guard must post 
itself iji front of the fires ; it must forbid their being stirr?d ; ih© 
carriages must pass ojie bygone, at considerable intervals from each 
other, and as quickly as possible. 

Q. When the empooy kiUts to rest^ what precautions should he 
tdhen ? • 

A. To have ag few Hres as pdfesible. To put these Jires at a 
distance from ^ and to Icewatd of the park, and to kindle th^m in 
such situations that, in tho event of a shift of wind, the sparks can- 
not possibly bo carried over to the ammunition waggons. 

A good precaution, in the event Rf a streamlet being at hand, 
would be to have buckets filled with water close to the fires, so that 
should these fires, by a shift of wii^, endanger the park, they could 
be instantly extinguished. 
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Q. If the convoy were attached hy superior forces^ and it teeri: 
impossible to save it, what is to he done ? 

A. Save the horses, and destroy the waggons and the annnu- 
nition. , 

Q. Hore must you set about that? 

’ A. Bring*the carriages together, heap them close io oncli other, 
take out and send tho^ horses to the rear; lialf open the nmmiiiu- 
tion boxes, and form trains of powder laid upon bars of wood froiu 
one to the other ; pour a large quantity of powder below and around 
the waggons; make to the rear, and on the side to \AhiHi you bi- 
tend to retreat, a train of a thickness <'j:alculatcd for the rapidit y 
of the communication of the fire; then withdraw the escort, and 
leave bchicid a^man well mounted, wlio with small piece of maicli 
fastened to the end of a stick or his sword, imiy igiiile it, and gal- 
lop off as fiist as possible. 

If the attach leave us the hope of being able to , uy? the empty 
waggons, what should we do ? 

A, You would open I the ammmiition boxes, and throw tlio 
powder into a marsh, into q ditch, or into any wet ] lace : if none 
of these are at hand, you would scatter il to the winds, and yf)n 
w'ould then make the waggons file otF, whose rapid retreat yon would 
direct and cover. 

Q. What precautions would you tahe in escorting wounded men ? 

A. *If you be not threatened hy the enemy, you would consult 
the m^.dical officers who accompany ^pu, ii\ ordci to judge* wha: 
halts are necessary to allow? the woundiv. men to recc»vor strength 
and courage. You would chuse the most le^d and the least rug'- 
ged ground for the carnages to go over; would halt near 
streams Jo enable you to draw vpatcr theriGB to quench the w ound- 
cd men’s thirst, and you would direct a portion of your troopers to 
attend to their brethren, making no distinction hot^’ecii your own 
wounded and those of the enemy. 

Q. What precautions would you take for the escort of prisoners ? 

A. The escort of prisoners demands special attention, which 
is too i¥,nch neglected through the heedless confidence of our 

nation. 
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Q. IV/ial dors ?t consisl m? 

A. Tlio ofiiccr, or non-commissiorjod officer, entrusted witli 
conducting prisoners, ought to keep them together, place them in 
double iile, and then put them in march in column, having this 
column carefully preceded, lollowed, and flanked. Then forbid 
iiuy tjoiiversation between the prisoners and the escort. 

Jf you are in an enemy's country, allow no communication be* 
tA\0('n the inhabitants and the prisoners. • 

Carefully sound the disposition of the prisoners, which is done 
by lvce]hngiyour eye constantly upon tliem. 

If you pcrc^ci^'e tluat they are hatching any plot together, warn 
llicm by OTIC r>r your men, who speaks tboir language perfectly, 
that, if tbev resist, yoii will lire upon them. 

Watch that the c'seort has invariably its arms loaded and ready, 
and that none oF the men stray and get drunk. 

Jf yoi h 'll, and bivouac for tlio night, assemble the prisoners, 
and a < ii.iiii of seutrie.s round tliem. 4 

if tJiic. iialt tak(^s place ui a village, put the prisoners in the 
church and pos ^('ntries inside and out. • 

AV^atch iliai- the prisoners are trcaiccUwith the gwatest gcntlo- 
uess ; that iliey nant for noil dug svliieh can be procured for them : 
tha. the\ jiTv allowed to retain ])osses 3 ion of their clothes and 
cloaks, and thnt no insult is oUcred to them ; but, if they attempt 
to escape, n j-.x a^* eyampio (>f them. 

Q. Which is the best method of attaching a convog ? 

Bx B\irprjse aiuj in a ueiile. 

Q. lioiv iiould yon form up*your men^ in order to attack a 
convoy ? • 

A, In two dlviiffons, calculated according to the (disposition of 
lh(^ escort, and ihcj configuration oT the ground. Tlie fij^t will 
attack the hcad^ef i;hc convoy ; the second, its flank. The attack 
ought to be lively and bold and aUvays tend to cut off the convoy 
from its escort. 

Q. If yon attach in a plain^ and ^ic enemy have had time to 
park^ and enclose himself ivithbi the square of Ms waggons^ how do 
you act ? • • ^ 

A, If the body, thus defending the convoy, be weaker than the 
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assailing party, the latter dismounts a great portion of his men, 
and carries the square. If he cannot succeed, ho inakoB a feint 
of retiring in an opposite direction to that in “which lie knows the 
convoy will proceed by ; then, by making a detour, he places him- 
self in aiubuscado, and, wdien the convoy has resumed its march, 
he renews the attack. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


OF SUPPORTING ARTILLERY. 

Q. Does not the cacalry^ rvhich supports artillery, post itself in 
its rear ? , 

A, This is a hmlt, which 1 have seen but too often commit Led, 
ami the cause of 'whicli L cannot explain except by attributing it 
to the old notions of rpuiine, or to the ill judged A'aiiily^ of certain 
onicers, who conceive that their lionor is concerneil ifi seeldng use- 
less danger ; or (dse, to tlie ignorance of certain olliers, who, hav- 
ing but accidentally once in their li\cs been employed in this ser- 
vice, have no conception of the dutit's dcwidved upon them. * 

Q. Ovfjhl not the cavalry of support to he posted ve'^ close to 
the yiais ? * 

A. This is another error. • * 

Q. Owjht it not to post itself tvHInn siyht of the enemy to de^ 
monsiraie to him that the pieces are protected ? 

A. This is a third error, just as bad as tlio two preceding 
ones. 

Q. Vhcre then ought it to post itself ‘t 

A, Your sole tboifgbt sliould be directed how to angwer this 
question : what >s the duty of a* supporting body ? Ts it, to al- 
low itself to be iLScle>^ly slatigbtered without ever having crossed 
swords, so as to bc^oud for notliing, when the scasoi^xblc time for 
employing it arrives ? it, to embarrass tbo manoeuvring of the 
guns ? Is it, to invite the enemy to charge these very guns ? Yet 
this is what will infallibly happen, if you post yourself as you have 
just pointed out to me. lu fact, tlic supporting body of a battery, 
if placed in its rear, is very speedily diJstroyed b/ the round shot 
of the euemy directed against this battery. This same body, post- 
ed too near, intercepts the communication of the guns wdih their 
waggons ; and, posted in sight of the enemy, that is to say* count- 
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cd, and esiimaiod at its just value by him, especially, if ibe guns 
tU’e brought forward into a ticklish position, it is speedily attacked, 
and overwhelmed by superior forces. Our body of support ought 
therefore to plj^ce itself on one flank of the guns, in order to be 
out of the way of the round shot which the enemy directs against 
them ; at a hundred paces from them, so as to have its whole im- 
pulsive force if it charges an attacking body, and niasqued so that 
it may not serve as a target, and -that it may leave the enemy iji 
doubt both as to its position and its strength. 

Q. But how can it Judge what are the dispositions of the enemy ^ 
if it takes up its position hchind any thing which conceals it from 
view ? 

A, It;s ofllcer alone personally takes up. a position whence he 
can sec overjj' thing, but being at the same time eoiiiph‘t<‘]y in 
view of his men. Ho even takes the precaution of poslijig liiui- 
sclf out of the direction of tliis body, in order not lo afford the 
clnemy an op])ortunily of judging its whereabouts by liis own. 

Q. If 'ihe enemy charges our guns^ what docs the body of sup- 
port do ? , 

A. It allow^s the charge, which is naturally disiiniicul and 
blown by the time it arrives, to come up ; then attacking him, at 
advantage and with the utmost vigor, either in front or in flank, 
it directs all its oflbrts to repulse him. if it succeed, it will not 
followup its success too far, but jjulls up sharp, and clears the 
front of our battery which it has rescued, and w hich pours in 
canister /ipon the retreating enemy. ' 

Q. If our guns, judging their position too far advanced^ and^ihe 
threatening attitude of the enemy too Jbrmidaoki^^ commence retiring, 
what does owi* body of support do ? 

A, If they are not going to retire to any considerable dis- 
tance, it maintains the same relative position to the battery tliat 
it had prexiously. 

Q. If the retHat he rapid, and the guns have to proceed a long 
way hcJ'uTC they again take up position ? 

A, The supporting body marches abreast of the guns, and 
forms fheir rear guard, it* they form column. 
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Q. If the pieces, having reached a causeway, retreat thence 9 

A, The body of support uncovers the rear guns, and places 
itself so as to be clear of the route, to oppose attacks on the 
flanks, and to be equally ready in case the enemy should attack 
the head of the column. 

Q. If the guns are attacked hy an overwhelming force, is the « 
supporting body allowed to retreat *? 

A. Xo ; not so long as the gunners stan^ to their guns. 

Q. And if the gunners are killed, or taken prisoners, and the 
guns are captured hy the enemy ? 

A. The body of support ought to charge its rear guard, harass 
it, penetrate the retreating body, and, in fine, exert itself to the 
utmost to retake the battery, or to force it on to suck grdund that 
the enemy himself cannot bring it into play. 

Q. If we succeed in retaking it f 

A. Ton will bring the guns back. 

Q. If you arc unable to do so ? 

A, You save the teams, 

Q, If ike gunners, conceiving it impossible to preserve their guns, 
decide upon spiking them, or simply unharnessing the horses and 
retiring ? 

A, The duty of the support is then to protect the retreat of 
the gunners and of the teams. • 

Q. If, rchen our battery is retreating, some guns cither stick in 
the mud, or are upset, so that the gunners unassisted canhot extri- 
cate them, or right them ? , 

A. The most^jictivo men of the troop ought immediately to 
spring to the ground, gwe their horses to be held, and a^ist the 
gunners. 

Q. If the enemy takes advantage of this moment to attack us ? 

A. The troopers remount, and show front to the enemy. 

Q. If a battery in position has losV so many men as to he inca- 
pable of continuing the fire, and maJees a requisition on the troop 
of support for a few hands, • * 

G 1 
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A. Tt will lend them, and send iirnnedinie intimation of liav- 
jn^ done so to its immediate commanding officer. 

Q. It orcaaionalhj happrfts that a ruse do guerre is employed, 
especially against 7 nasses of cavalry^ lehich form np lay ether for 
the purpose of charginy^ and that Is, bringing up yuns against 
thenif whose offensive 7novewent is masyued by a squadron of ca- 
valry. irhat ought the cbmmandant of this squadron to do in such 
a ca He ? f. 

A. Always placo, w’hilst marching, his squadron before the 
guns, so that the eye of the enemy cannot penetrate the screen 
which he forms ; then, after the guns are formed up, loaded, port- 
fires lighted, and all ready to open, h6 rapidly unmasks them by 
whofiling by sections to the right and left at the gallop, and takes 
up his p6siti9n of support. 

It is requisite tliat the support should so act as to inspire the 
gunners with the utmost confidence in it, for they will fire with a 
deliberation, cer’tainty, and sustained action, in proportion as that 
confidence shall bo most complete. 

Jjet thiJ< body keep its eyes more open wdien supporting guns of 
the new, than, of the old, pattern. 

Q. Jf^fy *’o F 

A. Because the old pattern, retiring with the prolonge, wnll 
not think of retreating until the last moment, and w ill thus fire can- 
ister longer wdthoiit moving ; w hilst the new construction requiring 
the gUiis to limber up, before retiring, prudence demands that the 
gunners should not wait till the enemy’s cayalry be amongst them 
before tlyey execute this movement.* 

In the same wray, the guns, wrhilst^ retreating, should pay more 
attention to those of the ]iew% than the old, cox*?truction. 

Q. ^ Wherefore ? 

A. ‘Because, if a pole horse be killed, or the traces cut, in teams 
of the ancient mode of putting to, the piece, dragged by the swin- 
gle bar, can continue its retreat ; wdiilst, with teams according to 
the new method, the six hp^ses drawing by the same four traces, 


This remark is not applicable to British field pieces, all of which can retire with 
the prolonge, keeping up their fire dunmg the retrograde moyement. (Trans.) 
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if one of these traces be cut or broken, the piece is unteamed. If 
a misfortune of this kind occur, let the support hasten to assist 
the gunners to repair it, and let it place immediately at their dis- 
posal their horses and forage ropes. ^ 


* iSwiuglp bar,* arr not uii»cl in tlie Hritisb arliltrry. The ol rarli hotr.e aip 

aUacherl to thr coHar of the one in itij rfar, mueh in manner indicated m tlie 
text. (Trans ) * • 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


OF GUNS. 

A 

THE SEETINO OF THOSE WHICH HATE BEEN CAPTXJEED, 

OR LOST THEIR GUNNERS. 

It would be useful to instruct a light cavalry man in the theory 
of serving guns ; for an occasion may arise for his putting this in- 
struction to use, cither upon the field of battle, or in a place where- 
in he may find himself shut up. 

Even if it were of no further use to him than to initiate him 
into the drawing up of battery, and the slightness of its intrinsic 
means of defence when attacked by cavalry, the situation and re- 
lative importance of those who serve the gun, it would not be 
thrown away upon these troopers, whose duty it is to carry it. 

It is this opinion which has induced me in this place to give not 
a summary, which could only be tolerably correct, of an art which 
demaiads above every thing the most scrupulous exactness, but 
the theory itself 'which lays down nothing useless and inexplica- 
ble. If -a case arises in 'v^^hich y9u require to have recourse to this 
theory, you will employ it ; if a summary will answer the purpose, 
each reader will make it for himself, and in so much the more ra- 
tional a manner, as he 'v^dll have learnt to appreciate the useful- 
ness ofoeach individual portion in its details. < 

Afield piece consists of two distinct portions*; the gun with 
its carriage, and the limber, on which is placed the ammunition 
box. . 

♦ * 

When a piece is in battery, the limber, to which the horses are 
attached, is taken to a distance from it, to prevent the round shot, 
directed by the enemy againfet the guns, causing a double loss, 
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by the blowing up of the aiumunitiou* coutauied in the limber 
boxes. 

The serving of guns embraces four very distinct actions; 

Spunging and loading. 

{Supplying ammunition. 

Pointuig and priming. 

Firing. • 

Six men are necessary to work a gun. • 

Two, dividing the details of loading between them, are called 
first server^ and arc posted on the right and left of the piece facing 
the enemy .t 

The third, pointing the piece and priming, is called the pointer ^ 
and is posted on the left. 

The fourtli, guiding the trail, and assisting the prgcedfng one in 
the operation of pointing, is posted to the right. 

The fifth, entrusted with the linstock is named second server, 
and is posted on the right. • 

Lastly, the sixth, entrusted with the supply of ammunition, is 
termed second server on the left. • 

These six men are posted, three on q^icli side, at eighteen inches 
distant from, and fronting, the gun. 

FIRST SERVER ON THE RiailT. 

Q. How is the piece mounted in order to he worked and ma^ 
noeuvred ? 

A. Upon a carriage. 

• • 

* The French syslem of keeping the ammunition in haversacs in rear of each 
piece is vicious for several /Masons. That of the British service is preferable, in 
w hich the limbers arertirawn up in rear of their re.spectivc piece!^ facing the same 
way and with an interval of ^an yards bet'*-een the leaders’ heads and the trail of 
the gun. Were they* removed to a greater distance, the rapid firing ftf the guns 
would be interfered with, as only one round at a time is brought up from the 
limber. (Trans.) 

• 

t It may be necessary to state that the French detail of duties is different from our 
own ; so much so in fact that we at one time Hiought of ad^g notes wherever a 
difference occurs, but, as this would render the notes too copious, we shall confine 
ourselves to the essential ones. A remarkable one takes place here, in which the 
positions of priming and firing relatively to Itie gtuj are reversed. (Trans*) 
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Q. What is implied by the term gun ?’* 

A. The gun, properly so called, taken together with its car- 
riagc. 

Q. The piece being in position for ivorking, which is its right 
und which is its left? 

A. The r^ight and left of the men facing the enemy. 

y. TVhat IS the bore ? 

A. The interior hollow dcatined to receive the charge. In gunn, 
the bore is of the same diameter throughout its length. 

Q. What IS the mmilc ? 

A. The entrance of the bore. 

Q, IFhat is the vent t 

A, T^ie hole pierced towards the bottom of tlie bore, and by 
means of which the charge is ignited. 

Q. What is the swell of the muizle? 

' A. The enlargement ol‘ the metal to be seeu towards the riiouth 
of the piece. 

Qs And the astragal 

A. The moulding encircling tlic gun below the swell. 

Q. What is the spunge 

A, The iiistrumcut used for loading. U is composi*d of a 
stall', spunge, and ranuner head. The spunge is used to clean Ihi* 
piece, •the rammer head to set the chai'ge home. They are both 
secured by a ferrule. 

i < * 

TAKF rOsT FOK EXEKCISF. 

Take post on the right of the gun,* eighteen inclies from, and 
outside the wjieel, the left side ten inches in advance of the wheel. 
Hold the spunge horizontally the spunge head to the left, the 
right hand about the middle of the stall*, the left hand eighteen 
inches from the right, the nails of both hands downwards, the 
arms hanging at their natural length." 

PBEPVliE rOE ACTION . 

Carry the left foot two feet from the right, the line of the heels 
parallel to the direction of ike wheel, bend the left knee and 
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Rtraigliten the right, tlie feet equally turned out, the body perpen- 
dicular over the hips. 

LOAD — (FITE MOTIONS.) 

1st. Eaise yourself upon the right leg, and baing up the left 
fQot — stretch out the right arm in line with the shoulders. Let the 
staff slip through the left hand as far as the ferrule of the spunge 
head ; liend the left arm, elbow close to the body, to bring the 
spunge up to the shoulder. * 

2d. Take a long step to the front, commencing with the left 
foot, and bringing up the right foot. 

3d. Carry the right foot two feet from the left, straightening the 
left knee, and bending the right, the heels placed upon a line 
parallel to the direction of the piece ; bring the spunge head to the 
face of the muzzle without entering it, the staff in a ^ine with the 
prolongation of the bore. 

4th. Enter the spunge, and pass it down the bore, as far as 
Ihe right hand ; straightening the right knee and bending th^ 
left ; at the same time put the left hand flat upon the tl^gh, keep- 
ing the feet fast, the body upright, and thb shoulders square. 

5th. {Slide the right hand along the gftaff, straighfening the left 
knee, and bending the right ; seize the staff six inches from the 
ferrule of the rammer head ; send the spunge home to the bottom 
of the bore, straightening the right knee and bending the left ; 
grasp the staff with the left hand, the nails downwards, from the 
side of the muzzle, and six inches from the vent.* * 

aPUNOE— (6 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Turn the •spunge three times from right to left, and from 
above downwards, theif turn^t in the opposite direction, the eyes 
always directed to^he vent, and bring the left band back again to 
the thigh. , * * • 

2d. Dravr the spunge half out, straightening the left knee, and 
bending the right, the right arm at full length, slide the right 

* All these movements are unnecessarily conofdicated ; but fiiere appears to be a 
mistake or omission in the text ; as the left hand should quit the spunge staff as it 
goes home, and then be extended towards the vent as laid down by the author. The 
text, as it stands, involves an absurdity, inasmuch as the lift hand could not he on the 
spunge staff in that position, and at the same time close to the vent. (Trans ) 
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hand along the staff, straightening the riglit knee and bending the 
left, grasp the staff by the middle. 

3d. Spring the spunge altogether, straightening the left knee 
and bending the riglit, the right arm extended, the staff in the 
direction of the' prolongation of the bore. 

4ih. Turn the spunge in the right hand, the arm extended, 
spunge head downwards, without drawing it into, or keeping it at 
a distance from, the body, the left hand at first supporting, and 
without striking upon the staff close to the spunge head to check 
the movement ; the right hand alone afterwards guides t;he spunge, 
and never altogether quits it; shift them successively round the 
staff, nails uppermost, at the same tinie that the spunge staff falls 
again into the prolongation of the bore ; then receive it into the 
left hand, nails uppermost, close to the rammer head ; bring it to 
the face of the muzzle without entering it, the eyes fixed upon the 
vent field. 

< 5th. When the charge* has been introduced, enter the rammer 
head. , 

6th. Slide the right hand along the staff, straightening the left 
knee, and befiding the right ; seize the staff six inches from the 
spunge head, ram home the charge strongly to the bottom of the 
bore, straightening the right knee and bending the left. 

EAM UOME — (6 MOTIONS.) 

Isk. Half spring the rammer, straightening the left knee, and 
bending the right, the right arm extended, ram home once, 
straightening the right knee and bending the left. 

2d. Half spring the rammer. 

3d. Spring rammer. 

4th. Rise* upon the left leg and bring up tbJ>^ right foot, turning 
the spvnge with the right hand, rammer ‘'head downwards, without 
bringing it in to, or keeping it away from, the body, keeping the 
staff perpendicularly to his front. 

5th. Take a long step backwards with the right foot, bringing 
it into the place which it 'kad left, bring up the left foot, turning 

• The French have their cartridge and round shot united. There is more ex- 
peditiof in loading, but ihe practice endangers the blowing up of the limbers in 
moving, and should be eschewed. (Trans.) 
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iiie spnnge stall* at the samo time, let the stall' lull into the lelt 
baud, nails uppemiost, the loft arm falling naturall}^ shitl; the right 
hand sharply, to bring tlie nails uppermost. 

Gth. Kesume position for action. 

TA.KE POST. 

Kise upon the right log, bring up the left foot, and^stand fa.^t. 

STA^rn AT EASE. 

Put down the spiinge staff*, the rammer Iicad on the ground, the 
sImIF resting on the centre of the wheel, the spunge liead point- 
ing upwarfls. 

VIRST SEliYEit ON THE LEFT. 

Q. What is a round shot charge^ or cartridge^ compoficd of? 

A. li is eomposed of three parts ; a serge bag ooniaining the 
powder, the round shot, and a vvoodem b{)ttom placed between the 
powd('r and the shot to fasten them together. 

TAKE POST. * 

Post yourself on the left of the piece, iu^tlie position dt* a soldier 
without arms, at eighteen inches outside the \Nheel,^tho right side 
ten inches in advance of the vvlieeL 

FOR ACTION. 

Carry the right foot two feet from the left, the lino of tlic heels 
parallel to the direction of the wheel ; bend the right knee, and 
straight(Mi the left, feet equally turned outwards, body uj?right 
upon the hips, arms Iiangiiig naturally. 

. LOAD — (5 ]!^otion&.) 

1st. Hise upon the Rift lej^, and bring up the right foot. 

2nd. Take a long step to the front, commencing \Vdth the right 
foot, at an equal distance 'from the heel and from the piec^, bring 
np the left foot, and face inwards. ^ 

3rd. Carry the left foot two feet from the right, and, straighten- 
ing the right knee and bending the left, the heels in a line parallel 
to the direction of the piece, seize tbe staff witli the left hand,’^ 

* In the Dritish service, this giumcr, answering to No, 3. of the British service, 
does not assist No. 2 irispunging and rammmg*home, *»xcept. with heavy ord^iauce, in 
which the length of the spunge staft' renders such assistance necessarv. (Traus ) 

11 1 
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nails uppermost, close to the hand of the first server on the right, 
and nearest to the rammer head ; at the same time place the right 
hand on the flat of the thigh, the feet equally turned outwards, the 
body upright on the haunches, the shoulders square, and thrown 
back. « 

4th. Assist the first server on the right to enter the spunge, 
straightening the left knee, and bending the right. 

5th. Slide the lefb hand along the staff, straightening the right 
knee and bending thb left, seize the staff close to the rammer 
head ; assist the first server on the right to send home the spunge, 
straightening the left knee and bending the right ; seize the staff 
with the right hand, the nails downwards, between the two hands 
of the first server on the right. 

« ^ SPUNGE — (6 motions/; 

1st. Assist the first server on the right to turn the spunge at the 
bottom of the bore ; bring the right hand again on the flat of the 
thigh. 

2d, Assist the first server on the right to half spring the spunge, 
straightening the right, knee, and bending the left; the left arm 
extended ; slide the loft hqnd along tlie staff, following the move- 
ment of the hand of the first server on the right, and straightening 
the left knee and bending tlie right ; seize the staff with the left 
hand, nails uppermost, close to the hand of the first ser\er on the 
right, and near the rammer head. 

3d.* Assist the first server on the right to spring the spunge 
entirely, straightening the right knee, and bending the left, the 
left arm<!xtended. ^ " 

4th. Quit the spunge staff, take the charge by the right, with- 
out moving the feet, straightening tlie left^nee and bending the 
right, receive from the hands of the man, whb brings them up, 
the shot in the left hand, and‘tbe cartridge in fhe right, nails up- 
permost ; front the gun without moving the feet or the knees ; 
introduce the charge into the bore ; seize the spunge staff with 
the left hand, nails uppermost, close to the hand of the first serv- 
er on the right, towards th6 spunge head, straightening the right 
knee and bending the left ; bring the right hand upon the thigh 
again.^ 

♦ The haxKls boing, of cmirso, close together. (Trans. ' 
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5th. Asisist the first server on the right to set home the charge, 
straightening the left knee and bending the right. 

6th. Slide the hand along the stalF, straightening the right knee 
and bending the left ; seize the staff close to the spunge head ; as- 
sist the first server on the right to drive home the fharge, straight- 
ening the left knee and bending the right. 

BAM HOME — (6 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Assist the first server on the right to*half spring the spnnge, 
straightening the right knee, and bending the left ; assist him to 
ram home^ straightening the left knee and bending the right. 

2d. Assist the first server on the right to half spring the 
spunge. 

3d. Assist the first server on the right to spring the spunge 
altogetlier. • 

4th. Quit th^' spunge staff, rise upon the left leg and bring up 
the right foot. 

oth. Take a long step to the rear with the left foot, so as«to 
plant it in its original position, and bring up the right^ 

6th, llesumo position for fiction. • 

• 

TAKE POST. 

Rise upon the left leg, bring up the right foot, and stand fast. 

SECOND SEBYEB ON THE LEFT. 

Q. What do you call the cheeks of a gun carriage ? 

A, They are the principal portions of the wooden part^of the 
carriage. • 

Q. And the cintre* de mire ?♦ 

A, The elbo\f in the upper part and towards the centre of the 
cheeks. . • 

Q. Of whai use is the haversack ? • 

A. To carry ammunition in. Each man, who serves a gun 
with ammunition, ought to have one. ^ 

Q. What does the second server on the left carry ? 

* We Have no particular term for this and therefore the French term is na- 
turally adopted (Trans.) 
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A hav ersack, which he wears on the left side, the tape pass- 
ing over his right shoulder. • 


TAKE POST. 

Take up tlicj)osturo of a soldier without arms, upon the left 
side of the gun, eighteen inches outside of it, and abreast ol* the 
^ cintfe dc mire, 

poll ACTION. 

Face to tlie right upon the left heel, and run to the supply of 
aimnuuitioii, in tlu? rear of the gun, in order to fill your haver- 
sack. 

LOAD. * 

Koturn sharply to tlic gun, front it abreast of tl\e nave, and 
at eiglitecii in^dies outside of llic other men 'serving the gun. 

sruNOE — (two motions.) 

1st. Take a step with the lcJ‘t foot, so as to take up a position to 
the right rear of the iirst server on the left, receive a charge with 
both hands,* holding the shot in the right one, the cartridge in the 
left one, nails lyipermost. 

2jid. Give the charge to the first servant on the left, step out 
to tlie right with the right foot, so as to come op])osite the nave, 
and bring up the left foot. 

BAM HOME. 

stand fast ; and, as soon as your haversack is exhausted, return 
to supply it afresh. ^ 

I'AKE POST. 

Place yourself, by stepping out with^ the inght foot, abreast of 
the cintre de and at eighteen inches outside Mic m heel ; bring 
lip the left foot, and stand fast in the jiosition of p, soldier without 
arms. 


* THE POINTER. 

Q, What u the second re-inforcc ring ? 

A. That part of tin; guu comprised bet\veen the astragal and 
the first mouldings. 
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Q. The breech ? * 

^ . The rear (5f the piece from the bottom of the bore ; it ter- 
minates in a round salient part called the cascable. 

Q. The trail ? 

A. The rounded part of the check, which rests upon tlio ground, 
when the piece is in position. • 

Q. The handspihes ? 

A, There are different sorts of liaiidspikc^ : the petit bout, ter- 
minated by a ring ; the corps^ furnished vvitli a catcli ; tlie gros 
bout, w ith it ferrule round it.* They are called manmuvriiig hand- 
spikes, when they are placed athw^art the piece, i]i rings destined 
to receive them, and wdiicli are ciillcd maneeuvj’iug rings ; and hand- 
spikes for laying the piece, when they are in rear of the carriage 
in the rings called the traversing rings. 

Q. 21ie trail transom hoohs ? 

A. Arc placed upon the cheeks, opposite the trail transom. 

Q. The elevating screw ? 

A, Serves to elevate or depress the brf*ccch : its horn consists 
offnir branches, by means of which thc^ screw is turgied. 

Q. The priming iron 

A. Is an iron rod fastened in a wooticii handle: it is used to 
prick tli(i cartridge with before priming. 

Q. The tube pouch ? 

A. Consists of three parts ; the poucli, properly so colled, the 
belt, and the flap, into ^liieh.the priiuiug iron is fastened, * 

The tnbet is cobiposcd of agreed filled with composition, which 
is passed down the ventt and of four strands of f|ui(^k match, called 
the cup, which renfiiin outside for the purpose of firo'bcing com- 
municated to them., * * 


• 

* In the British service \\c have hut. two descriiitions of liandspikcs, the common, 
and the traversing, consoqucntlv, >\e Ifavo no correspond mg terms for tliese The 
‘•cminon handspike is u.sed for manning the wheels of siege giuis * the traversing for 
i.iying all kinds of ordnance. (Trans.) ** 

ceiiiu , uqiiu’cd. \vhen peivusbion locka are iiocfl (Tran;? ) • 
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Q. The thumb staU * 

A. Serves the poiuter (No. 4 in the British service) to stop 
the vent, when loading. 

TAKE POST. 

Put yourself in the position of a man without arms, abreast to 
the centre of the traversing handspike, eighteen inches outside the 
wheel, the left shoulder towards the enemy. 

TOR ACTION. 

Stand fast. 

LOAD — (2 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Make a half face to the left upon the left heel ; bring the 
right foot parallel to the check, abreast of the trail transom ring, 
and at 'thrcp inches from the trail transom ; bring up the left 
foot. 

2nd. Bring the left foot abreast of the c/ntre de mire^ extending 
^the right knee, and bending tlie loft, raising the right heel, seize 
one of the branches of the elevating screw with the right hand, 
place the left, with the^ middle finger firmly pressed upon the vent, 
the thumb behind the base ring; with the right hand, elevate or 
depress the breech by the elevating screw, to enable the piece to 
be more easily loaded, 

SPUNGE. 

Continue to serve the vent, quit the elevating screw, in order to 
correct the direction of the piece ; the right hand placed between 
the^cheeks indicating the way in wdiich th/5 trail is to be moved, 
by tapp'ing lightly with the back of the hand upon the right oheek 
and with the palm upon the left one. «. 

i EAM HOWE — (3 MOTIONS.) 

1st.* Bring back the hand to the elevating screw, in order to 
give the elevation : the piece having been laid, rise upon the left 
leg, bringing up the right one, the arms hanging naturally. 

2nd. tSei'zc the priming iron with the right hand, putting the 
thumb on the head of the* handle j take a tube in the left hand ; 

m 

* Thumb stalls are exceedingly dangerous. Nothing can serve the vent so effectu- 
ally as\hc man’s thumb. (Trans ) * 
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pnck the cartridge and put tlfe tube in the vent, the ends of the 
quick match turned to the right jside of the piece j and ascertain 
with a rapid glance whether the men serving the gun have resum* 
ed their position for action. 

3d. Face to the half right upon the left heel; step off with the 
right foot to fall back two paces, so as to come exactly abreast of 
the traversing handspike, and at eigliteenjlnches outside the wheel ; 
bring up the right foot, making a three quarters face to the left, 
upon the point of the left toe, so as to ft-ont the handspikes ; 
stretch out the right arm to the front as a signal for firing ; put 
up the priming iron, and resume the position of a soldier without 
arms. 

TAKE POST. 

Stand fast. • 

THE POINTERS. ♦ 

TAKE POST. 

Take the position of a soldier without arms, on the right of the 
piece, abreast of the centre of the traversing handspike?, eighteen 
inches outside the wheel, right shoulder towards thq enemy. 

FOR ACTION — (2 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Make a half face to the left on the left heel, bring the right 
foot up to six inches, and abreast of the small end of the travers* 
ing handspike ( peCit bout du lecier de pointa^e on the right^ bring 
up the left foot. 

2d. Make a three-quarter face to the right upon the Joe ef the 
right foot ; bring the left foot six inch*es outside, and abreast of 
the small end of the l^ft traversing handspike ; grasp the travers- 
ing handspikes, imils uppermost ; bending both knette at the same 
time ; support thq elbows upon th^ thighs above the knees, exert 
yourself to lay the piece in the direction of the object. 

, LOAD. 

Continue to grasp the handspikes remain* fast in the position 
pointed out at the end of the last word of command. 


* Answerinty to No, 1 of the Sritish 'ervice. (Trans,) 
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SPUNO^i. 

At tlic signals of the pointer gently move tlie’trail in the diroc- 
lioii indicated. 

HAM HOME — (2 MOTIONS.) 

1st. The pointei' having pricltod and primed, let go the hand- 
spikes, rise lix^on the rigl^t leg, bringing up the left foot. 

2d. Make a half lace to the right upon the right heel ; bring tlie 
left foot abreast of the traversing handspikes, eighteen inehes out- 
side the wheel, bring up the right foot, i)i returning into position 
by a thrt ‘0 quarters left face on the to(‘. 

TAKE post: 

Stand fast. 


SECOND SEETEE ON THE ETCITTT. 

0, How is the staff carried on the gtin t 

By a straight ])ointcd hook, placed on the upper end of tlie 
cheek, and a forked hoo^ situated to the rear of the c\ir\ e of the 
cheek. A siufill piii passes through this last, 

Q. What is the situation off the drag ivashcr't 

A. At the end of t he a^lo, between the axle and tim nave. 

Q. Of what use is the huchet ? • 

A. tTo liold tlic water, wntli w'lilcli the spungo is damped,* in 
order to cool the gun, and to extinguisli Die burning fragments 
which may remain in the bore, after the pidee has been tired. It 

swings from a hook placed towarcls the centre of ‘the right cheek .f 

«• ^ 

Q. What ^%s a port fire 1 ^ 

A. It is a cylindrical papci\tube, filled wuth a coinpo.sntion, and 
used for igniting the tube. 

* The spunge shoidd not, be clipped in the bucket, but merely have water spriiik- 
Jed on it with the liafid. (Trans.), ^ 

f This is a very awkward position for tho bucket hook; in mana'uvring, the buck 
et would be constantly striking against the right wheel. The English i>oBifi(>ii i.s 
much boUer, the hook being attached ti, the centre of the gun axle. (Trans ) 
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Q. U^hai zs a portfire case'‘\’^ 

A. The case in which the portfires are kept. 

Q. Whfxt a portfire stock ? 

A, It is a portfire holder properly so called, into which the 
portfire is put, and held fast by a sliding ring, with a woodcni han- 
dle tapering to the other cnd.f 

Q. What 25 a linstock ? 

A. It is a staff, tw'o or three feet long,* with an iron pointed 
shoe at one end to stick into the ground, and cloven at the other, 

to roceive*the end of the slow match rolled round it. 

% 

Q. The second server ^ equipped with a hox of portfires^ lurnging 
from over the right shoulder to the left hip^ with a linstock^ and a 
portfire stock, will support these two last over his left fore arm, the 
left hand holding them four inches from the end the iXiils uppennoUy 
and the right hand hanging naturally by the side^X 

T/VKE POST. ^ 

Place yourself abreast of the centre de ntire, eighteen inches 
outside the wheel, in the position of a soldier without arms, the 
left arm remaining bent ; the right shoulder towards the enemy. 

FOR ACTION. 

Make a half face to the left, upon the left heel, seize the linstock 
with the right hand, close to the match, in order to plant it to the 
left rear, rise upon the right leg, and again front the gun. ^ 

.LOAD— (2 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Throw Qut the right leg, bringing the heel abreast of tlic 
wheel, seize the traversing •handspikes with the righir hand, nails 

* There is no such^ thing in the British sbrvice, and the porttireS being twenty.-one 
inches long, its introduction would be impc^ible, even if desirable. The spare port 
fires are carried in the limber, one burning sixteen minutes. The French lances a 
feu arc much smaller and burn more rapidly. (Trans.) 

t We have paraphrased this ter^p, preferring the construction of the English lin- 
stock, which has iron jaws, with a screw to hold the match light. (Trans.) 

X This arrangement is most awkward: whim the portfire is us('d, the linstocli 
should be driven into the ground to the left of, and well clear of, the giin No. r» 
lights his portfire at it wlicn the word Load ” is given. As the man, who /ires lu 
the French Artillery, answ^ers to our No- 4, tin the vigh^, the position of linstock. 
^\ould. of course, be rc\crscd. ('l'ran&.) 

li 
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uppermost, and move them until they touch the left cheek ; then 
take the bucket with the right hand, the three last fingers passed 
under the ear, the handle held between the forefinger placed to 
its right and rear, and the thumb bent to the left and forward. 

2d. Take away the bucket, rising upon the left leg ; as soon 
as the knee is clear of the wheel, throw out the right leg about two 
feet, hook tile bucket onf to the drag washer, the position of the 
right hand remaining J-he same ; rise upon the left leg, and bring 
up the right fooL* 

SPUNGE- 

f 

Make a half face to the leil, take the portfire with * the right 
hand, the left fore arm supporting the'" case, shut the lid, fix the 
portfire in the portfire stock, seize it with the right hand, the nails 
downw'ar6s, tpwards the extremity of the handle, light the port- 
fire, bring back the left hand, in order to place it at six inches 
from the riglit, the nails likewise downwards, and hold the portfire 
8V>ck inclined from right to left ; the portfire, a few inches from 

the ground. 

« 

EAM«1I0ME — (2 MOTIONS.) 

Isi. The pointer, (No. 1,) having left the centre de mire to 
fall back into liis position, let go the portfire stock with the left 
fiand, stepping out with the right leg, and the palm of the left 
hand resting upon tlio end of the handspikes, slope them back so 
that they pass both cheeks alike, rise upon the left leg, and bring 
up the? right foot. 

2d. At the signal of the pointer, (No. 1,) bring up the portfire 
to the velit field, making .it pasa close to the ground, touch the 
quick matek of the tube with the flapie, tlje right arm extended 
and raised, nails uppermost ; as soon as it has ignited, withdraw 
the portfire, pointing it toward^ the ground, and bringing the hand 
sharply back to the left ; put the left hand agaiil in the same posi- 
tion Jis at tlie w'ord of command, “ spunge.” 

TARE POST — (3 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Bring upMlie left hocid again to seize the portfire stock, 
nails uppermost, let it go wuth the right hand, step out with the 

* The Irackef, in Ihc Bi it itsU service A?mains throughout suspended in its original 
position. (Trans ) 
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left leg, cut off, wliikt stooping, the portfire half an inch above the 
flame ; take agaiA the linstock with the left hand, rise upon the 
right leg, bring up the left foot, rest the linstock and por1<fire stock 
upon the left arm, as you fffll back by a throe quarters face to the 
right, fronting the piece. • 

2d. Step out with the right foot two feet towards the nave ; 
seize, w^bilst stooping, the bucket with the right haiicl, the handle 
held between the forefinger and thumb. 

8d. Throw the w^eight of the body upon the left leg, in order 
to be ablejLo move the right foot, the heel abreast of the wheel, 
hang the bucket upon the bucket hook, rest upon tlie loft leg, 
bring up the riglit loot and ‘stand fast. 

Q. In action, do y^u issue all the veords of command laid down 
above ? * 

A. No; but merely, “ take post for action; load.” At this 
last word, the loading is carried on at once, but taking care to 
perform all the principal motions. The bucket is only hooked dn 
again, when tliere is a change of position. • 

Q. Why do the first servers ( Nos. 2 and 3) sf^^p to the rear, 
when the piece is about to be fired ? 

A, To avoid tlie danger to wdiich they would be exposed (by 
the explosion) and to protect their hearing from the powerful im- 
pression which the discharge makes on the column of air in its 
front. » 

Q. Why are the ammunition harersaclcs closed ? 

A, To prevtmt the accidents* whicli might arise from tlie fire 
being communicated fb the Ammunition. 

Q. Why doeS the pointer {No. 4) press his /AmwA tightly on the 
vent during the whole process of loading ? ^ 

A. In ordor to close it hermetically, so that there may be no 
current of air in the gun, apd thus guard against the fire beiiig 
fanned which may have been retained by some fragments (of the 
cartridge bag) after the previous disl?harge ; this fire being com- 
municated to the fresh charge, most serious accidents might be the 
result. 
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Q. Why do the servers keep e^hteen inches char of the outside 
of the wheels ? rvhy do not the pointers remain in rear of the gun 
when it is fired 

A. Because the discharge imparts a violent recoil to the piece, 
w]ii(^h w ould seriously injure those, who should be so imprudent as 
to remain in its way. 

Why does the second server on the right turn his hand, the 
nails uppermost^ when he fires ? 

A. Because, if the quick match ignited too rapidly, and the 
gun were to go off, whilst the portfire was still over the vent, it is 
to bo apj)rehended that the explosion, which always finds vent 
through this aperture, might force the portfire out of his hand, and 
seriously w^ound the man ; whilst, when the nails are uppermost, 
if this accidett should liappen, the portfire would be blown out of 
his hand without hurting him. 

Q, Who Judges the range of the shot f 
"" A, The ofiicor, or non-commissioned officer, commanding the 
gun. 

Q. Where ^oes he place^ himself for that purpose ? 

A. To windward, in order that the smoke from the piece may 
not intercept his view. 

Q. Why does the man, who lays the gun, not also step to one 
side, in order to form an opinion as to whether the shot has struck 
the object, 

A^ lie does so in action, when the firing ought not to be too 
rapid, an& the guns are afwide i^itervals. 

Q. When the recoil has been very great, is not the gun run up 

again to its former position ? ' 

• ^ 

A. yes ; and, for this purpose, the men sirring it, man the 
wheels. 

Q. Are not four pounders furnished rvlth a spunge staff differ^ 
enifroiff other gumV 
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A. Tes, tlio spunge has a short staff, (a hampe reconrUe) ter- 
TDiriating at one end in a spunge head, and, at the other, in a hol- 
low head, (jpoi^nee)^ fastened to the staff by a socket pin. 

The modifications in using it are the following : 

riKST SEBVANT ON THE EIGHT. 

^ » 

TAKE POST. 

Place yourself as before, and hold the spunge staff thus : the 
liandle in the right hand, nails dowmwards ; the staff in the left 
hand, nails> uppermost ; the arms hanging naturally ; the staff 
resting on the riglit fore-arm, and touching it by the part near to 
the socket pin. 

• FOE ACTION. 

As before. 

LOAD— (4? MOTIONS.) 

1st. Eest the weight of the body upon the right log, and bring 
up the left; extend the right arm in aline with the shoulders ; let 
the stall' at the same time slide through tl^e left hand asYar as the 
ferrule, bending the left arm, elbow to the body, so as to bring the 
spunge head close to the left shoulder, the staff ou a level with the 
rammer head. 

2nd and 3d, as before. 

4 til. Enter the spunge into the boro, send it home, straighten- 
ing the right knee, and bonding the left ; place the left haiid at 
the same time upon the flat of the thigh, keep the feet fast, the 
body upright, and the ^shoulders square. 

• 

S^IING^ — (2 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Turn the spunge at the bottom of the bore,»,the rammer 
head end pressing upwTwds against the bore ; draw it tow^ards 
you by a contrary movement ; send it home again, with a pressure 
against the lower part of the bore, Jind force it upwards until it 
touches the bottom of the vSnt, the right hand not quitting the 
rammer head ; the palm and the nails to the fronif ; bring back the 
hand to the position in which it was before the word was given. 
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^ 2d. Sprijig the spunge, the staff in the direction of the proion- 
gation of the bore, straightening the left knee* and bending the 
right, the right arm extended ; let the spunge fall into the left 
hand, placed to receive it at four inches below the muzzle, and 
seize it near the ferrule, the nails downwards. 

RAM HOME — (6 MOTIONS.) 

Enter the spunge into the bore, ram home the charge 
sharply to the bottoAi of the bore, straightening the right knee, 
and bending the left : at the same time place the left hand flat on 
the thigh. 

2d. As before. 

3d. Bring back the spunge close to the left shoulder, bending 
the left ^rm, elbow close to the body ; rest upon the left leg, and 
bring up thdVight foot. 

4th. Take a long step to the rear with the right foot, so as to 
bring it into the position from which it set out ; and bring up the 
left foot. 

5th. Pesume position for action. 

6th. Take post as before. 

FIRST SERVER ON THR LEFT. 

This sers^er carries an ammunition haversack.* 

LOAD— (3 MOTIONS.) 

3d. Take a round from those that are in the haversack, and 
hold it in front of you ; the shot in, the left hand, the bag in the 
right, nails uppermost, the arms'hanging naturahy. 

SPUNGE. 

The spunge having been sprung, intrcjduce the charge into the 
bore. * 


SECOND SERVER OIT THE LEFT. 

Pace to the right, and rpn to the depot of ammunition ; there 
fill the haversack, and return sharply : deliver the charges to the 

* Thi| in mofit objectionkble. No.«3 should never have more than the one round 
required for loading; otherwise, he incurs great risk of being blown up. (Trans.) 
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first server on the left, who receives them into the haversack, with 
which he is provided. 

Continue to do this until the word is given. “ Take pos I,'' 

Then return to the first position. 

Q. When you have to serve a horcitzer^ arc not the motions dif- 
ferent ? 

A. Yes. 

HOWITZERS. 

Q Hon) many men are required to serve a howltter ? 

A. Six, whose position is the same as for guns. 

Q. In what does the bore of a howitxer differ from that of a gun ? 

A, In tlic terminafion of the cylinder, intended refteive the 
powder being much smaller. This part is called the chamber of 
the howitzer. 

Q. Of how many parts is the charge composed ? 

A, Of two : tlie powder contained in a bag, in whicl^ we make 
the distinction of the bottom, and mouth, •(and the shell).* 

Q. What is a shell 7 * * 

A. A shell is a hollow shot, pierced w ith a hole, called the fuze 
liule ; the shell is loaded wdth a certain quantity of powder ; and 
a fuze, driven firmly into the fuze hole, communicating fire to this 
powder, bursts the shell. A piece of parchment tied over the 
fuze and covered with mastich, serves to preserve it until the mo- 
ment when the shell iai.to be^fired : the parchment is then reipov- 
ed, and this operation is called uncappiuig the fuze.t * ^ 

• • 

FIRST SERVKR ON THE RIGHT. 

, TAKE PO^T. 

Fall into a position of a soldier without arms, eighteen* inche* 

outside the wdieel, the right shoulder towards the enemy, and the 

• 

* The words between brackets are not in the original, but it ^is evidently an over 
isiglit. (Trans.) ** 

t This answer is very vague, but will do for u work which merely professes to give 
an outline of artillery, and as no government ever contemplated initiating other 
arms into the mysteries of artillery, wc shall n^t go de(‘per into the subject^han our 
author has done. (Trans ) 
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left side ten inches in advance of the wheel ; hold the spunge 
staff with both hands, the nails uppermost, the left hand close to 
the spunge head, the right hand about eighteen inches from the 
left, the arms hanging naturally. 

, FOR ACTION — (2 MOTIONS ) 

1st. Throw out the left foot twelve inches from the right one, 
the lino of the heelsj parallel to the wdieel, bend the left knee, 
straightening the riglit at the same time, feet equally turned out, 
the body upright on the hips, the position of the hands remaining 
the same. 

LOAD — (5 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Bear upon the right leg and bring up the left foot ; at the 
same time raise the spunge staff to the height of the shoulders, el- 
bow to the body, so as to bring the spunge head near the shoul- 
der. 

* 2nd. Throw the right foot twelve inches off to the right, and 
bring up, the left. 

3d. Place the loft foot at an equal distance from the wheed and 
from the hovV'itzer, the left side in line with the front of the wheels ; 
bring up the right foot. 

4th. Separate the right foot twelve inches from the left, the 
heels in a line parallel to the direction of the howitzer, and bring 
up the spunge head to the face of the muzzle w’ithout entering it, 
the Staff in the prolongation of the bore ; the feet equally turned 
out ; the body upright on the haunches j the shoulders square and 
thr#rn*hack. 

5th. Send the spunge head homo^into tjie cliambcr, letting the 
staff' glide through the loft hand ; place this hand, nails dowuw^ards, 
at six inches from the right. ^ 

( ; 

. SPUNGE — (3 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Turn the spunge in the chaipber three or four times, draw 
it toW' ards you, and w ith the spunge clean the chamber of whatever 
may be in it. 

2d. Spring the spunge altogether, and seize it in the middle 
with Vie right hand* • 

3d. The same as the fourth motion in spimgiiig guns. 
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TiVM HOME — (5 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Eater the* rammer lioad till it touches the chnr^^o, as soon 
as it has heen placed in the chamber press it lightly homo ; 
spring the rammer, and seize it in the middle with fhe right hand, 
tlie stall' ill the prolongation of the bore. 

2d. Tlie same as in the fourth movement of “ ram lipine” in^he 
gun drill. 

3d. Take a long step backwards with the iright foot, in <>rd(?r to 
hrijig it back to the position wlicnce it started, ]>ring up the left 
ftot, whilst^ turning the apunge; receive the stall' in the left liand 
close 1o the spunge liead, turn the right-hand briskly, so as t(« 
olace it, iiail^ uppermost, a1)^ul eighteen ijiches from the left. 

1th. Throw olf tin' left foot twelve inches and hring up the right 

51 h Jh‘siimc the position action,''' - * 

TAKE (2 ^J0TIe^’s ) 

1st. lu'sl I'poji the right k‘g, bring up the h'l'l fooi. ^ 

21. I'hrow out* the right foot tw J\e indies trom tiie left, and 
steady ^ * 

STANI> AT CAST.. 

Ihit the sj)nnge staif against the nave, the rammer lie.ul on thr> 
-.round, and the spunge pointing upwards. 

I HIST SEUVEK ON THE EErX- 

Q. What are ^nauchcltes ? ^ 

,^ 4 . They are sleeves made of coarse clotli, whicli Die first serv- 
er on the left puts on, hi or(h;r to preserve his jacket sleeve ^pin 
luniig soiled, A\hen, he passes Ins alan dowhi the bore of tle,^ l.Wdt- 

/.er.t " • 

TAKE rOST, 

Place yourself in the position of a iUddicr witJiout arms, eighteen 
jnclies outside the wheel, the left shoulder t(n\ards the enemy, 

the right side ten inches in advance of the wheel. 

• 

* For tlic benefit of those wlio httvenot stuclie«l artillery, wo rjjay as well mention 
tlmt, owing to 1 he shortness of the bore of a liowitScV, tlu* charge can bo set homo by 
haiul, and is usually thus done wiHi the lijvhtor jnceca, wliich oxi>lains the subject 
I he next note. (Trails) ^ 

t Wc have no tnanchetfes in Ihe British seA'ico; l»ut umiucstionably Ihf^ intrC' 
hwHon of fhom would greath -^mvo the men’s re^imeidnl jackets. (Tran'? ) 

K 1’ 
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FOR ACTION— (2 MOTIONS.) 

« 

1st. Plant the right foot twelve inches from the left, the line of 
the heels parallel to the wheel ; bring up the left foot. 

2(1. Step out two feet from the right leg, the line of the heels 
i^emaining parallel to the wheel ; bend the right knee, straighten- 
ing the left j the feet ecjually turned out ; the body upright on tlie 
hips. 

' LOAD — (3 MOTIONS.) 

3 sfc. Eost tlie weight of the body upon the left leg, bring up the 
right foot. 

2d. Throw out tlie left foot twelve inches ; bring up the right. 

3(L Plant the right foot at an equal distance from the wlieel and 
the liowitzer^j tlu^ riglit side abreast of the forepart of the 'v\heol , 
bring up the left foot. 

SPUNGE. 

* Eeccive by the right the cartridge in the left hand, seizing it by 
the mouth, and, when the first server on the right (No. 2Y has 
sprung the spungo, st<^p out twelve inches from the right ](^ to- 
wards the hotvitzer ; put the cartridge with the loft hand into tho 
chamber, bottom first, resting with the right hand on the uppoj’ 
end of the check ; rest upon the left leg. 

RAM HOME — (5 MOTIONS.) 

1st. Ecceivo by the right the shell from the hands of the man, 
who brings it up, the right hand placed underneath the shell, sup- 
poijj^g' it with the left ; seize the fuze with the thumb and fore- 
finger bent, the other three fingers pointing dotm the shtdl ; thus 
bring it to the muzzle of the howitzer, stepping out twelve inches 
from the right foot, enter it and guide it with the left hand only 
as far ^is tho chamber, resting with tho right hand upon the upper 
part of the check ; withdraw the left hand. 

2d. The arm being freed, rest upon the left leg ; satisfy yourself 
with a glance that the shell is correctly placed ; if the fuze is not in 
the centre of tlie bore, draw it by introducing the left hand afresh 
into the howitzer. 

3d. ^ Take a long step to tlje rear with the left foot, to bring it 
back to the position which it had quitted, bring up the right. 
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4tli. Step out twelve inches to the right with the right foot, 
and bring up the*lefl . 

5th. Kesume position for action 

TAKE POST — (2 MOTIONS.) 

lat-. licst upon the left log, bring up the right foot. 

2d. Step out twelve inches to the left with the left, foot ; bring 
up tlic right foot, and stand fast. 


SECOND POINTEE SEKVEBS. 

POINTER SERVER. • 

The same as for guns. 

The man, who supplies the piece with ammunition, receives from 
Ihe ammunition depot (from the limber in the British service), 
each time a cartridge, which he puts into his ammiuiition haver- 
sack, and an uncapned shell which he carries in both his liands 
joined together before him; when he receives the cartridge iiit^ 
liisyhaversack, and whilst lie delivers it to the first servCg^’ (iSTo. 3) 
liolcnng it by tlui bottom, the right hand alone supports the shell, 
j)rosshig it against his waist.f • 


LAYING A GI N. 

Q. What h to he understood hy lay mg a yuu ? 

A. It iS the ]daciijg of it, in all its ])arts, in such a mfl.nm'r 
that the projectile, ^^lncll it throws, may hit the object, at uliich it 
is aimed. 

Q, JVhat is the a.risjof th*' jpiece ? 

* The shell ought upt to be uucapped before it is brought up K\llie juere, niul 
should be dredged as soon as int^wlucccl into Ihe muzs'le, to ensure the ignition of tlio 
fuze. (Trans.) • • 

t The artillerist A ill pcrecive by the fviregoing how essentially the Froiu-b gun 
drill differs from our own. Wc had ii^Londed at first to substitute the latter for it in 
this portion of the work, in order to be more extensively useful; but, rofleeting that 
such of the infantry, as are drilled to field picce£i^*receivG the regular instruction, wo 
conceived that such a violent alteration of our author was hardly requisite, whilst 
the retention of the original enables the reader to compare the tw’o systems. Our 
light cavalry are not drilled to it: that they sSiould be so, there is no qucition, an^l 
the author’s I’enson mg to that etTect is perfecth eom’ct. (Trans ) 
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A. The Icriii^ axib uf tJic ])iecc, its applied to an iiiiagiinii*) 
isiraiglit line pcassing ilirougli tlie midcUo of llib bore llirougliout 
its length ; lids line, supposed lo be indefinite!}' jirolonged, iabo^i 
tlie name of ll»o line of tlie axis. 

Q- Whal is the line of Sfylit"^ 

A. It is, a line wliicb, passing tlirougli tlie bigliest part of tin 
breoeli and i,lie swell of the nmzzlc, at one end strikes the object 
aimed at, and at tbc.jtlier, the eye of the man hi}ing llu' piece* 
Tn guns, the base ring of the breech being higher than the swell 
of the mu//Je, tlie lino of siglit inelincs towards the,liij(' of llo' 
axis, and conse<[uently intersects it beyond the mu/-/le. 

Q. II jw does the shot quit the l>icl‘e'^ 

A. In the direction of tlie axis; hut tlie actioji ofgraiil} ^;i\- 
ing it a lendt^ney dow nwards, at tin; saiiie time that tlie impnlsi 
which it has received in the horc drives it forw ards, it departs more 
and more at eacli second from the lini^ of tlie axis, and finall} 
Hi^rikes the ground ; the line, which it pursues in this e.ourso, is 
called tliq.line of fire, or the trajectory ; touching for a secoii^hc 
line of the axis, the line*’of tiro passes along wdth it above thf^iio 
of sight at a ^lort distaiica' from the gun ;* but, having a constant 
tendency downwards, it intersects it afresh, and passes below^ it. 

Q. The ^objects placed upon the line of fire hc'tng ecidcnlly the 
only ones that the shot will strike ; in order to obtain our end, ought 
the j)oint we ivish to hit lie upon that line ? 

A. Ves ; but it ought also to be in front upc>n this lino t>f tiro , 
it cijii only bo at one of the points w here piis lino is intersected 
by feline of fire: the fiist, being too close to^tho luuz/dc! of tfie 
piece, is of no use in practice, and ,it is Mie second only vvliicb 
ought to ho taken into considcraiioii ; this point, where the line 
of lire again intersects the liu(i of sight is. called “ point blank.’* 

Q. *At what distance is “ point blank"' for each calibre ? 

A. The person laying the piece, having placed himself in the 


* Tins is u coiiinifju ei’r<>r uon-profossioii.il luen, kuovvii by tlic tcnji ol 

“the shot risiup,” whereas ifs tendency is to rise or full, according as its last bound 
in the bore is against tlie under or lower surface. According to Lombard, the dilTi'i'cnco 
between pic angle oi‘ i)roieetiou and 4ho angle of tiro has a medium of 10', either 
above or below the axis, and it sonietimcy amounts to as much as 31'. (Trans ) 
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laiil Jtnvji in tlio ^uii drill, st(»ops so as to bnn^ Ins luad 
oil a UjvoI uitli lilt) liroucli, sliuts tlie loll uyo, and brin^hi;^: tlio (Alioi 
1u \AiLlun about tlireo inches from the base rin;j;, ho causes the di- 
rection ol' the piece to be altered, by the movements which he 
ordi'rs to be made witli the trail ; and tlio elo'vatiCin, by means of 
the elevating screw, so that tlie lino of sight strikes the object^ 

The ]ioiut blank for field pieces \\it.h the full service charge is 


For lii poumh'ra. . , , 5 10, yards 

,, S do. o20 „ 

„ G do 520 „ 

,, I do 500 


Q liiit sujijwshir/ lltal l)u‘ ohjcct being si/Uiib tl beg^mJ paint JtlanL 
‘^’ungc^ the I'lircc recrc remain pah: fed in ihe same rmmncr ? 

A, The shot, attaining always the same point, ami coimtantl;^ 
falling lowi'r, would pass below* the line sight, aiid WTnihl not 
liit th(‘ object situated on that line; it is necessary, in order lliat 
we ina\ Pi'acb it, to remove the intcTsection of llio line of fire 
wiiiltlie line oi* sigbi furtbor off, and we altain tin’s end»by clcvat- 
nig the cbacc of the gun ; but then Ibe Inic of sight continuing tc’ 
pass thro\igli ibe object and the most (flevated part of tbe swell of 
the nm^/le, causes tbe breecb to be dojircssed to a ccrlaiji point 
below* it: in order to measure tins depression, and at tlio same 
time supply tbe fixed point which the line of sigiit would liave upon 


LmhiImiC. in tin Aiilc Mcra >Iu lOuncaU*; t>ivcs still higlicr pci nt blank* . 

thus : 

12 ponn.lii* . - 

8 . . . 

Cutllu'iv point blank dijltrs tss*ntially Irom ours (soo noto pa^c li7J) ami out 
i)v)int blank ranges, we here give, are much loiver ; ^ 

Tin point blank ranges of Eiigllsh onliia^ce are as follows; 


5ol metres or GOO yards 
^12 metrts or 560 yards. 


Gum, 


Iloivitzers, 


t 2 1 under iron 36u yards 
l« „ „ "'GO „ 

^12 „ ^ 300 „ 

j 0 bras * 600 ,, 

L 6 o* „ 200 „ 

/ 2-1 pouinkr l>raL’ , 250 ,, 

l 12 pounder brass, 200 ,, 

i 10 inch iron, 180 

\ 8 inch ire-n, 17c 


)*^Vitb round shot 

I 

I 


\ Wilh e. 


(Jimion lIrIK 
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the breecli, wo make use of t]ie iangont scale, {hausse), so called 
because it serves to elevate the line of si"ht.* 

o 

Q. What IS the tangent scale ? 

A. The tangent scale is a brass, or wooden, t plate, divided into 
lines : those made of brass arc fitted to the breech of most field 
guns ; they slide in a groove, and are cheeked at the proper height 
by a screw which bears against them ; those made of wood are car- 
ried ill the tube pouch, and the man laying the gun uses them by 
applying them behind the base i^ing of the brecclu 

The haussc is also composed of two uprights divided into lines, 
connected by two cross pieces, one above and the otlier liclow, and 
of a moveable traverse, bearing anotclied sight, which slidi's along 
the uprights : this hausse is used in laying howitzers. J 
Q. Wthat ij the 9*esuU of employing the tangent scale? 

A. The following rule: in order to aim at an object lieyond 
point blank, we must first lay the piece as for point blank firing, 
apd the man laying it, having been previously told by the oflicor 
in command of the piece, sets the tangent scale at the numbe^of 
lines pointed out to him ; ho then lowers the breech, unli], as lie 
looks over thoitop of the tapgent scale and the swell of the muzzle, 
he again catches sight of the object. 

Tlie officer commanding the piece, in order to give this elevation, 
ought to know the distance of the object and the number of lines 
that correspond to it : the distance of the object is sometimes given 
to him ; in most cases, ho is obliged to guess it by tlio eye ; and 
cannot do this so as to bo near the mark, until be has repeatedly 

exerdised, Idmself in estimates of tins' nature. Tables calculate’cl 
‘ ? 

for this purpo;ie will then teach him the correspohding elevations ; 
but, as it is difficult to retain these tables in the memory, we mav 
establish it, a general rnle, in which w'e shall 'alw^ays find a suf- 
ficient approximation, that : 

* The interpretation given in the text applies, of course, only to the French term 
hausse, which is derived from the verb, hausscri to raise. (Trans.) 

f "Wooden tangent pcalcs arc unknown in the British service. The brass ones are 
half cylinders, the degrees of elevation are marked on the flat surface to the rear, and 
the ranges in yards on the hemispherical side. (Trans ) 

J Wc hjve no such instrument in th^ British service, and it is a very clumsy one. 
(Trans.) 
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W/ien tee fire beyond point%lank, we should give tu'O lines of ele^ 
vation for every fifty yards beyond that distance^^ 

Q. When the object aimed at is nearer than point blank 
A. It is readily perceived that the shot will pass above the 
object, if we were to aim with the usual sight ; and it \vould be 
necessary in order to w^ork in a manner analogous to that pointed 
out for the position removed beyond it, to bring the point of in- 
tersection between the line of fire and the line of sight, by lowering 
the point through which the sight- is taken at the breech ; but this 
corrcction,being impossible, the piece is pointed by directing the 
line of si gilt below the object aimed at, so much relatively to its 
distance, that is to say, /or each fifty yards on the hither side of 
point blanks we shmdd aim one foot below the object , up to half point 
blank distance ; and from this half distance^ to diminish ths loTvering 
of one foot in proportion as the object comes to within forty yards 
of the mmile of the piece. 

Q JVhdt regulates the estubhsh7nent of the line of sight ? • 

A* The knowledge of the higbest parts of the brec^di and the 
swell of the muzzle ; these points have* been distinguished in a 
great number of pieces, by cutting a rAitcb, called Wie sight, upon 
the brooch, and by placing a small prominence on the swxdl of tlio 
muzzle, termed the (lisi)art. 

TJic coiisiderjltion of tlicsc two points facilitates the laying of 
the gun, when it is placed upon level ground, but it would induce 
error when one wbcel is bigber than another ; in this cifce, the 
line of sight, inclined^ from the side on which the wheel is lowest, 
would no louger^intcrscct ttic line of ftre, which, from Mie first, is 
confounded wuth it. • , 

Q. This having been observed, what ought one to do ? 

A. Always endeavoV to plant* the piece so that the wheels 
shall bo equally high, but if wo are compelled to take up*ouv posi- 
tion on a sloping ground, wo must pay no attention to the sight 

* With the English 9 pounder, every i of t^ilegrco gives an exira hundred yards 
from point blank up to and 76 yards from 1® up to 2®. With the 6 j^ounder every 
i degree gives an extra hundred yards from point blank up (o 1'’ and 60 yards from 
1*^ up to 2^, (Trans.} , * 
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aud the dispart, but direct the liuo of sight by those parts of the 
breech and the swell of the muzzle, which arc ilie highest with 
rofcrcuce to the actual position of the piece. 

Q. And if, in order to malce use of the tangent scale, we direct 
the line of sight hy the sight, and the dispart ? 

*We must lay the guu above the object, and to the right or 
loft from the side on wdiich the wheel stands the highest, and 
make these rectificatioijLS more marked in proportion as tlio didbr- 
onco of level is greater, and the object further off. 

Q. Hoiv are howitzers laid 9 f 

A. By the same rules as guns ; but, as in this description of 
ordnance, the highest points of the breech and muzzle arc in a 
plane parallel to the axis, the line of sight, being then parallel to 
that of the axis, can no longer intersect that line, nor consequent 
ly the lino of lire vvliieh is always below it. Consequently, tlic 
howitzer has no point blank ; and, whatever may be the distance 
at^wliich w^c fire, wo must employ the tangent scale in order to 
obtain the jntorsection of tlio line of fire with the lino of sight, in 
whicli the principle of laying a gun consists.*' 

y. In order to supply the want of tables of ranges for liowiLers, 
as you have done for guns, hy giving a point of departure which talces 
the pjlace of point blank, what rule would you lay down ? 

A, Piring a howitzer at 200 yards, give twelve lines of eleva 
tion (English point blank), and add four lines (Euglisli \ of a do-' 
gree) for ever}’ fifty yards beyond it. 

* >IOYE]Vn'NTs! 

Q. What is the prolonge 9 ** 

A, The rc^)o wdiich connects the gun with the limber; when 
the piece is not limbered up, All movements iji, action arc made 
with the prolonge. 

* The author is perfectly correct in slating thp-t the highest points of the breech 
I and muzzle of a howitzer are parallel to tlio axis of the bore, except in the 12 and 24 
pounders, which have a' small patch the muzzle to make up the difieronco. The 
English i>oint blank is when the quadrant stands at 0**. The !French point blank 
actually gives about a degree* of elevation, which accounts for the sui>oriority of 
range. (Tyins,) 
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When a piece has a long distance to travel, it must be limbered 
up for that purpose. 

Q. How many rounds does the small limher hox contain ? 

A, The small limber boxes pf the artillery of* different Euro- 
pean powers do not, like the waggons, contain the same quantity 5 
nevertheless, they are not essentially different ; thus, we have 
their contents pretty nearly when we know those of the Erench. 

The small limber boxes of the 12 pounder contain 9 rounds. 

Those of the 8 pounder 15 do. 

f 0 pounder 12 do. 

4 pounder 18 do. 

This knowledge is useful to possess, when you perceive that the 
guns firing upon you lire deprived of their waggons, ,|ind4iave only 
their small limber boxes to depend upon. You can then easily 
guess, by the number of rounds fired against you of the exhaustion 
of the enemy’s ammunition, and of the opportunity offered you 
charging his guns.* 


♦ The limber boxes of the British Artillery carry several rounds more than the 
above, and therefore the guns can maintain themselves in action much longer. Tlifi 
text is a striking commentary on the fimltines* of the French construction* (Trans.) 

n 1 
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CHAPTEB XXXIII. 


OF PARTISANS. 

Q. What is the meaning of partisan ? 

A. A detachment ia in partisan, when it operates detached 
and isolated from the army, and under the genius of its leader, 
which is mot controlled except by orders giVen in a general man- 
ner, and by the indications of the combined movements of the 
army. 

A partisan is sent to raise a province ; to harass the flanks and 
rear of the enemy’s army ; to carry off, or destroy dep6ts, convoys, 
&c. ; to make prisoners j and sometimes to deceive the enemy as 
to the movements of our army. 

Q. What is the first care of an officer directed to carry on par-- 
tisan warfare ? 

A. It is to be scrupulously careful that the detachment, which 
he commands, is composed of bold and well mounted troopers. 

Q. ^ And the second ? 

A. To receive from his general an accui'ate map of the coun- 
try in which the scene of liis opOVations is, and • as correct infor- 
mation as is procurable regarding tho dispositions of the enemy ^ 
and the pian^ which he is supposed to have formed ; and further 
to have an eye upon the present and future movements of our dif- 
ferent corps d' armie. 

Q. Why should he care about this last, when he is aeting inde^ 
pendently ? 

A, In ordet to know thither he should send his reports, 
and to find a support to his retreat, should he find himself hard 
pressed^ 
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The profession of a partisan is a hazardous one. It can only 
be properly followed out by a skilful, rapid, and bold leader, and 
by a body of men resembling No more rest for the parti- 

san ; he ought always to have his eyes open, and if fatigue compels 
him to snatch a momentary slumber, it is neeessal*y that an ad- 
vanced line of spies should watch over and warn him. 

The war, which he carries on, is piratical. The strength of his 
warfare lies in surprise. The kite unperceived, which makes a 
sudden swoop at its prey, bears it off, and vanishes, is the image 
of the partisan ! Let him then inflict a decided, prompt, and, ii* 
necessary, oven terrible, blow, and let no traces point out his 
retreat. 

Every stratagem of war is at the disposal of the partisan . Let 
him combine his attack so judiciously, and fling his ]^sso*so accu- 
rately around the enemy, whom he surprises, that not an indivi- 
dual can escape to give the alarm. 

Such a one in an enemy’s country, manoeuvres witli the 
levies in his name contributions of clothing and horses, and fresli 
clothes and remounts his detachment at the expense of the king 
of Prussia. • 

Such another strips his prisoners, clothes his men in their uni- 
forms, enters the unsuspecting bivouacs of the enemy, whom he 
surprises and cuts to pieces. 

Another one, at twenty leagues in rear of the Russian arinyt 
recaptures our prisoners, whom he mounts upon the horses of 
their escort, and thus doubles his force. 

Such another carries off a paiflt of attillery. The enemy, in- 
formed of it, hastens \fp two* hours afterwards, and, by the time 
that he reaches the smouldering remains of his blown waggons, 
the partisan deals a blow Equally severe tliree leagues in his rear. 

The enemy, utterly ignorant of the numerical force of tSis far- 
ing band, halts, takes up a position, and forms those detachment.'^ 
in mass, which would have Been a splendid reinforcement to his 
own army, and our’s profits by the delay. • 

, Such another, lastly, like the brave mid illustrious Pole Umin- 
»ki, at the head of a few squadrons, ^peneirates through the ene- 
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my’s army, raises a province, makes a powerful diversion, and, 
after several victories, when compelled to retrekt, rejoins the na- 
tional army with his forces treble<^ 

The partisan, owing to the isolation in which he is placed, and 
owing to his not being compelled to march immediately in such or 
such a direction, or to retire upon a certain point, is not trammel- 
led or fettered in any way : he is master of the whole country, 
which his eye takes iij ; let him survey it with no ordinary intelli- 
gence, and let him conceive it in his imagination, not so much as 
view’’ed from the spot where he stands, as from the poinl: of view of 
the enemy. Thus, let Mm calculate the hollows, the heights, tlio 
natural screens, in their connection •(frith this point of view, and 
let him always post himself in such a manner as to intercept by 
these sefeen^ the visual ray which the enemy might direct towards 
him. 

If he descend by this path, the rising ground on his right will 
dOncoai his movements. If he traverse the plain in that direction, 
the little ^wood, which is to be seen on his left, will mask his march 
for the next ten minut6s, and these ten minutes will he suffici- 
ent to enahM^him to gain«the ravine, in which he may conceal 
himself. 

Tho partisan, acting only by surprise, the offensive positions 
which he takes up are invariably ambuscades. The closer they 
to the point of attack, the better ; but it is requisite that this 
proximity should always be calculated with reference to the greater 
or less confidence and vigilance of the enemy. > 

The partisan, after having holdCly swept off a convoy, commences 
his retreat. It is necessary that tMs reti‘eat should be prompt, 
for the enemy may receive intelligence, and puBsue with superior 
forces. He therefore compart the importance and the possibility 
of preserving the prize, which ho has captured, with that of the at- 
tack which he may have to sustain, and of the rapidity with which 
he is obliged to make his retreat. This rapid comparison will cause 
him to destroy 6very thingtwhich would dangerously retard him, 
and he retreats, not by the road, which he has followed in gaining^ 
the spot, hut by that which jcontracts the distance that he will' 
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have to travel over in order to* gain a place of safety. The undu- 
lations of the groufnd, tlie woods, the ravines, mask his retreat, and 
he does not halt until after he has been some hours on the road ; 
because he is aware that the pursuit of the enemy is never pushed 
beyond a certain distance; and that the farther it “is carried, the 
more languid and less dangerous it becomes, especially if the pur- 
suers are led by the pursued over a difficult and intersected coun- 
try, causing apprehensions of ambuscades. 

If, however, the pursuing enemy appears at some distance, and 
threatens to attack briskly and powerfully ; the partisan does not 
hesitate to put him on a wrong scent. He makes the convoy filo 
off under an officer, whom he enjoins to proceed rapidly, and, in 
the ease of being attacked, to abandon every thing which he deems 
it impossible to save. T^lien, with the bulk of liis body.Jie proceeds 
either to the right or left, draws the misled enemy in that direc- 
tion, whom he thus carries to a distance from his object. 

A partisan, knocked up with long continued duties, and wlioi 
needs repose, ought either to gain one of our posts, situated in 
rear of the enemy, and w^hich is not invested by the enemy, or to 
Ihrow himself suddenly be37‘ond the line*of his operatJions. In ge- 
neral, this line, in roar of the enemy’s dispositions, is confined to 
some roads, held by detachments on their way to rejoin, and pa- 
trolled to very short distances. 

The partisan has, then, only a few leagues to traverse to place 
liinisclf in safety, nevertheless, in order to render this security 
more complete, he froq^ently^ changes his position. 

If the partisan Jiave some sickf and Wounded, he carries them 
along with him, and is tavish cf his care of them. If the diseases 
or wounds are too. severe to admit of the men labormg;under them 
keeping up with him without retardiAg his rapid marches, he places 
them in the villages, and entrusts them to men of mark upon tljeir 
personal responsibility. 

If the partisan have made J)risoners, in order not to weaken his 
strength, he confides the care of them, a friendly country, to the 
care (ff the national rural guards, who take them to our army by 
round about ways. 
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If the partisan have captured guns, and cannot convey them in 
safety to our army, he buries them privately, and especially out of 
view of his prisoners, in a wood seldom frequented, and marks the 
spot where they are concealed. He then carries off the limbers 
with him, whidi he destroys at some leagues farther off ; thus the 
plape of their concealment is entirely unknown. 

As a general rule, as the partisan ought to be in the highest 
state of mobility, he should retain nothing with him that can re- 
tard or encumber his march. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OF LED HORSES AND SUTLERS. 

Q. Wh^t do you understand hy led horses ? 

A, The collection together of the horses* of the regiment, which 
are not mounted hy their ri<fers, and are led either by men of the 
corps or servants of thcb officers. 

Q. TFhere do they march in nar time ? * 

A. With the regiment, and on that hand which is least expos- 
ed to the attacks of the enemy. ,Whcn a regiment is by itself, the^ 
led horses follow it : if it form the rear guard, they proceed in front 
of it. If the enemy can attack both in f^^ont and rear, •they are 
placed in the centre of the column. 

Q. And if the regiment he brigaded 

A. The led horses are formed up with those of the other regi- 
ments of the brigade, and take up the situation assigned them by 
the general commanding. 

Q. And in action ? 

A. The led horses ftre in*rear of the lines, out of roujid shot 

range, and generally close to the nearest field hospitals. 

• • 

Q, Are the led horses of a regiment under the orders of any one 
in particular ? • » 

A, Yes, they are under a non-commissioned officer, andT some- 
times even, in important circumstances, under an officer. 

Q. What is the duty of this commander ? 

A, To keep them well together ; to fnake them march together. 
If they halt, to select the place least exposed, and the most fa- 
vorable for a halt. To reconnoitre the neighborhood, and n^er to 
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go to such a distance from the regiment as to lose it, and not be 
able to rejoin it at the bivouac in the evening. ♦ 

Q. Ought the led horses then to join every evening ? 

A. Yes, except orders to the contrary be given, or imminent 
danger arise. ^ 

‘Q. Is the commandant relieved ? 

A. His tour of duty is for twenty -four hours ; but he must not 
quit before he is relieved. 

Sometimes, in order to retain in the ranks a useful non-com- 
inissioned officer, the led horses are entrusted to the care of a non- 
commissioned officer, who is either upwell or slightly wounded. 

Nevertheless, this very important duty should not be entrusted 
to a m^n incapable of properly discharging it. 

In order Ico command led horses, intelligence, mildness, and great 
firmness, are requisite. 

Intelligence leads to the selection of a situation the most favor- 
able for safety and convenience, and to the observation and judg- 
ment of <:he dispositions of the men under his orders. 

Mildness destroys every pretext that evil disposed servants might 
seize upon to straggle, to march at their own pleasure, and some- 
times even to desert. 

Firmness keeps them close together, whether marching or halt- 
ing. 

If^the commandant of the led horses, in action, loses sight of hli 
regiment, he ought to ascertain from every man quitting the field, 
the movements which it was likely to hav® made ; and, according 
to the answers which he i^ceiveft, to approach, or recede from, the 
place, where it is said to be. ♦ ^ 

It is necessary then that in the selection which he makes of his 
post, h^e ought always to endeavor to facilitate* every inquiry that 
the regiment may make after its led horses. For this reason he 
should never take up a position, in which it will be impossible to 
find him in case of necessity. 

He ought also to take c^ that the men leading the horses feed 
them, and never quit them. If they have to go for forage, he 
shoul<i exact that one half remain with the horses, and be answera- 
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blu for them He ought also occasionally to accompany the forag- 
ing party, if lie lifivo reason to fear that they plunder ; get drunk, 
or jado tlieir lioraos, wliich they take with them to bring back the 
Ibragc. 

When the horses are not eating, or he apprehends a surprise, he 
ought to make tlio men bridle them, and throw the reins over ijieir 
arm. • 

He ought also to watch that they do not spoil the forage and 
the provisions, when tliey halt, and that* they dispose them- 
selves in sucli a mamior as to be able to bring back to the bivouac 
any thing lhat may be required for the mounted horses, or for 
tlieir masters. ^ 

Ho ought to malvo tliem drink, when he comes to brooks, or wells, 
and to liave those liorsfes dressed, which, being wounded^ require 
special care. * 

On returning to the regiment, he ought to make his report to 
the oificcr coiiimauding tlio corps. 

Q. When a man is dismounted^ whit\er ought he to hetahe him- 
self with his arms and accoutrements ^ * 

A. To the led horses, wliich become the gonci;^! rendezvous 
of men not doing duty. 

Q. jdnd when a horse is intended to he sent to the small depot ^ 
A. He ought likewise to be taken to the led horses. There, 
if there sliould happen to be a man in good health and a horse in 
good condition, the former takes the latter and proceeds join 
the regiment. In like manner, a horse not lit for active service is 
handed over ti> a wounded nfan, ;\’ho foT;ms one of the detachment 
proceeding to the petty depot. 

Q. IIow can you find amongst the led horses^ one^t for active 
service ? • • 

A. Because yob send thither the horses, which have b«iTi cap- 
tured, or those* which have lost their riders, to mount the* dis- 
mounted men who may bo there. 

Q. If you have brave officer Sy non-commissioned officers y or pri- 
vatesy whoy being slightly woundedy cannot continue doing duty with 
the adoance posts : but whom a few days of partied rest would res^ 
tore to strength and aclir'ty ? 
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A, You make them fall in with the led horses, and as soon as 
they are fit to rejoin the regiment, you summon 'them thither. 

Q. If mounted troopere^ and men perfectly capable of wielding 
their sahres% ekuUc away to the led horses ? 

A . The commandant sends them back to their squadrons. 

Q, Where do the sutlers of either sex march ? 

A, Their intelligence, and their greed of gain, enable them 
easily to select the pl^e best adapted for the sale of their goods. 
Nevertheless there are laws established by custom with reference 
to them, which we ought to be acquainted with. * 

The sutlers, who have carts, ought to proceed with the led 
horses. 

Those', whp are on horseback, march closer to the regiment ; and, 
so to speak, at an intermediate distance between it and the led 
horses. 

' A sutler has no business to sell any thing to any other corps, 
except wjien the regiment, to which he is attached, does not re- 
quire any thing. * 

He ought kot to quit his post of usefiilness, except at those 
times when he proceeds to purchase the supplies which the regi- 
ment requires. 

We ought to make it a point that a sutler should always have 
with^im a small packet of lint and linen, to answer, in case of ne- 
cessity, for the first dressings of the wounded. If the supply of 
the. surgeons becomes exhausted, thm reserye is inestimable. ^ 

We ought also to insist upoii it that the sutler does not take 
undue advantage of the scarcity of articles' of every description to 
sell his goods, too dearly to the men of the regiment. His returns 
ought to be handsome in ordey to compensate him for his trouble, 
bufc^thdy have no right to be exorbitant. 

A good sutler is a valuable being for a regiment ; consequently, 
it owes him protection and assistance. 

Arrived in a Camp, or kwiantonment, the sutlers ought not only 
to bo purveyors, but washermen. 

A sutler, who pillages in^an enemy’s country, ought inconti- 
nently to be delivered up to justice. 
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Sometimes the troopers, required by the general officers for es- 
corts, are withdrafvvn from this duty by the officers, or employes 
of the general staff, and forcibly transformed into servants of 
those gentry : every time that an officer, or non-commissioned 
officer, may find a man of his regiment leading horses which do not 
belong *to the corps, he will ask the trooper, and, if he perceives 
that any abuse of tlie service has taken place, and thfat there are 
no written orders from the general, he will cause the horses to be 
released, and remand the trooper to the regiment. 
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CHAPTER XXXT 


OF HEAR GATARDS. 

« 

Q. Whai is a rear guard ^ 

A. That portion of troops, wliieli is detaclicd to protect the 
rear of a body of men marching. 

Q. To ivhom ought the command of a rear guard to he entrust- 
ed ? t 

c 

At. To that oificor who inspires it with most confideiico by the 
cool MOBS of his judgment, and the liriiiness and boldness of liis pm- 
ceedings. 

Q. Wherefore ? 

A. Because he will hnve to deal with an enemy wliom our rc 
treat will ins|icre with douVle audacity. 

Q. What is the dutg of that officer 

A. To retard by every possible iiioaus the approncli oftlio 
enemy, and to perish to a man rather than allow ]jim to peneiraU! 
the body which he is protecting. 

At tlie Beresina, an ofilcer of the rear guartl, under a criisliing 
shower of Bussiaii grape, lost all his juen. t ITc; had fruitlessly de- 
jiianded rei iforcements frcAn OenbralNey. Notiiudi.-rslanding l-is 
silence, he rushed up to liim-' “ of the five*iiiuidred lueii tliat were 
uuder my coj^iinaiid two hours ago,” said he ijupetuously, “four 
iiundreJ are killed.” “ The Tra])piHts,” j^eplied Ney coolly, “ iu‘,ver 
quit^th^edge of their graves ; aud when one of tfiein says, ‘ brother, 
we must die,’ the other replies, ‘ die we must.’ ”* The olllcer re- 
turns to his post under a perfect hailjStorrn pf balls, lie was pro- 
ceeding towards it repeatin^jocosely, ‘ brother, we nuist die,’ v/hen 
a terrible voice thundered out in reply, ‘ die you ninst !’ Jt \Aas 
that of Ney. The mm’shal remaiiu^l a long time in (he very front 
of the rtjar guard, which he enconraged h} Ids luToic ex:unple ! - 
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It w'.is \Nritfcen in his dowtiriy that he should perish by assaaaiiia- 
tiou'" • 

Q. fV/im yov are athuuiviny^ luior' you any need then of rear 
fjiiard ? 

A. Yes. 

Q* JVhat purpose does it serve ^ 

A. To collect and force forward the la^irgards : to protect the 
column a^^ainst an attack of the enemy, v^Im) inay ha\ c turntnl it i 
to guard tlio important defiles, which we sliould dread to see fail 
into tlie p«wer of the enemy : to reconnoitre the ambuscades, whicli 
may liave escaped the notice of the column: to scour the Hanks in 
tlie rear of the line of march ; and sometimes to connect a corps in 
ad\'ance with its trooj[iS of support. 

Q. IVhat ought a rear guard to do^ when the hoiiy^ to which it 
belongs^ is attacked and forms line ? 

A, Unless it has orders to tlie contrary, it should join iminc- 
dialeiy, and take up its position in the line. If, however, it per- 
ceives a (lank movement of the enemy wliicli threatens tlie rear 
or one of the wiugs of the detaelnneut, it*ought rapidly proceed to 
sliow front to the enemy in that dirJbtion, sending notice to tlie 
commamlant of the {h‘l;ichment, and immediately open its lire. 

Q. If the rnrmy endeavored to sche a drflv^ ndach the detach- 
inenl must necessarily repass , what would the rear guard do ? 

A. It would send intelligence of tlie same to the comii\jindani 
ofilie delacluneut, ancl proceed with all expedition to defend the 
delilo. 

Q. Oajfit it }o mai'ch at a very great distance Jr ora its column ? 

A. The distance, which it ought to maiutaiii hjetween the co- 
lumn and itseli*, depends, first ol^ all, upon the orders mIucIi it 
lias received ; if fhuse orders are not precise in this paii4icidar, it 
ought to keep at a greater distance in an open country, at a small- 
er one, ill one whicli aiiord^ cover, but always witliiii sight, or, at 
least, to be able to imiiiiiaiu a piuiupt coianumicatiou with the de- 
tachment, never losing its track, nor Uciiig separated from it by the 
enemy . 


AMudin , io ll.« iiiurdor of tin- (lu'.tir.pjiwii.liotl ijiddior (Tnui"- ) 
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Q. in despite of these precautions^ a case of separation occur, 
what ought it to do ? 

A, If the enemy is not very much superior in strength, I)reak 
through his line, and join the detachment. If it conceive that it is 
impossible for this movement to succeed, it ought immediately to 
skirmish with the enemy, who is in possession of the road, distract 
his attention, *and threaten him by its attacks. 

Q. If the enemy detach superior forces against it ? 

A. It ought to retire at the same pace at which the attack is 
made ; halt, if the enemy halt ; follow him, if he retrace, his steps ; 
constantly liarass him ; and, should the detachment make a gap in 
him, it should manoouvre so as to second this movement, and join 
as speedily as possible. 

Q. What is the duty of a rear guard in retrograde movements ? 

A. To protect and su2)port the retreat. 

Q. Horv does the rear guard march in this case '( 

At a distance always proportioned to the greater or less 
open natufo of the country, which it is passing through ; but al- 
ways at tbo same pace as the column, so as not to incur the risk 
of being separated from it ; feeling no anxiety about itself, and 
in such a manner also as to obsen^e and, if possible, defeat any at- 
tacks with which the detachment may be threatened. 

Q. What order of formation does it maintain ? 

A* That which it conceives best adapted to prevent its being 
penetrated. If it is feebly pursued in the plains, it retains its 
line of skirmishers, which it pushes oi^t, or brings in, according to 
the obstacles of the grouifd and 'the menacing appearance of the 
enemy ; but being always fully aware of the . extent of the reality 
and power of 'these menaces, and being drawn up in such a man. 
ner as to be enabled to concentrate itself rapidly. If it be pressed 
vigorously upon a road, it only leaves behind a few skirmishers se- 
lected from amongst the bravest and best mounted ; m akes the 
indifferently mounted men file off to £he front, as they would only 
embarrass and retard its mc^^ements : then, supposing that it con- 
sists of a squadron, it posts its sections upon the road with an in- 
terval of a hundred yards between each. The sections retire in this 
maimer®; they regulate their movements by each other, and all 
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front the enemy at the same* time, taking care to have their right 
resting upon tlio* ditch, so as to leave on their left a vacant space 
by which the skirmishers, when charged, can pass without being 
thrown into confusion. If the first section be driven back, it re- 
tires, in order to reform in the rear. The secofid remains in an 
imposing attitude, and briskly charges the enemy, whom he checks 
for a few instants : if it cannot hold its ground, it retires, and pro- * 
ceeds to reform in the rear of the first. The third charges in its 
turn ; then, afterwards in succession, the fourth, the first, and se- 
cond. 

Q. If the road is not sufficiently wide to admit of the front of a 
section^ what should you do*l 

A* Term your sections in column of four deep. 

Q. If the pursuing enemy bring artillery with him^ what should 
we do ? 

A. Post our troops as much as possible on the side of the rovl» 
of which wo must nevertheless take great care not to abandon the 
possession ; make a more decided stand at^ every elbow oT this road, 
and at every diftercnco of level which ^fiords cover from the guns, 
by interfering w4th a correct laying of them, and preventing them 
s\v ceping the road by a direct fire. Sometimes, threaten the guns, 
and lay ambuscades, if w’c conceive that there is any prospect of 
success. 

Q. If whilst ive are retreating ^ we fall in with a wooX, what 
should we do ? 

• • • 

A. Make a l^fid dcmonstralnon of tiolding it, in order to per- 
plex the enemy as to the niyiiber of troops that may be within it. 

If the enemy halt, it should march towards him, and profit as long 
as it possibly can by hia hesitation, always sending notice to the 
detachment of the halt which it has made, informing it the dis- 
positions of the enemy, and not exposing itself to be cut off. If 
the detachment deem it inexpedient to halt, it will intimate as 
much to the rear guard, w^hich will gjiape its movements accord- 
ingly. If it alter its route, it leaves a non-commissioned officer 
at the place where the change has occurred^ in order to direct the 
route of the rear guard. • 
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Q, Jf it he a village which presents itself i 

A. We act in the same manner, and profit, the time that wo 
are halting, to barricade it with beams, and with carts, tlie wlieels 
of which wc take off, &c. In order to accomplish this, we masque 
our movements by a single section, which liolds the road ; tlio 
others are directed to form behind the barricade, in which only a 
narrow apeiH;ure is left to admit of the successive retreat, one by 
one, of the troopers of the extreme rear guard, as soon as it is 
threatened with an attack. If tlio charge take place, we receive 
it with a fire of carbines or pistols. 

Q. What should he your principal care in throioin// up hai^ri- 
cades ? . 

A, To place them so that they cannot be readily turned ; for 
then thay would bo more dangerous than iiBcful to us. 

Q. If it he a hrldgc that rve come to ? 

A. 'We pass* it rapidly, and hold it from the opposite side. I f 
it bo a wooden bridge that can easily be destroyed, wb open a skir- 
mishing fire to protect those of our men who are engaged in the 
work of destruction. 

Q, How cto you destroy a rcooden bridge ? 

A. By tearing up tlic beams which constitute its platform, and 
which wo must bo careful to throw upon the bank that we occupy, 
or by burning ifc. In order to set fire to it, w^e place straw^ anil 
faggots beneatli it, and, if possible, pour tar over it. This is al- 
ways'^slow^ work. 

Q. ‘ If it ho a ford that it would he useful Jo destroy ; how wotdd 
you set about ill « • ^ 

A, If it be near a village, w'c would envleavor to collect all tl^o 
harrows in the place, and capsize them in tlio ford, with tlicir teeth 
uppermost. We would strew*, broken bottles along the bottom of 
the ford, or fell trees across the river, their branches pointing to- 
wards the enemy, &c. If We cannot destroy the ford, we barri- 
cade it like a defile. 

If the enemy .would forqo the ford, wo make a feint of retiring, 
in order to let him got himself entangled in it, and, w hen the Iicad 
of his column has passed, we charge him vigorously and overthrow 
him in kihe river. 
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Q- If the river he not fordable ^ 

We pass it, in the manner laid down in the chapter on de- 
tachments. 

• Q. If we cross it in a ferry hoat^ or in boats ? • 

We do, as is mentioned in the same chapte^ only scut- 
tle the boats, after having used them. 

An officer of a rear guard ought not to have under his orders 
any horses and men but what are well up to tlieir work ; because his 
march ought not to be retarded by isolated causes. 

If, then,^e finds that he has with him horses not strong enough 
for the service, he ought to get rid of them’ as speedily as possible, 
sending them back to the detachment. 

Q. What are the general •points of attention of a cognmdtndant of 
the rear guard ? 

A. To check by every means which his intelligence may sug- 
gest to him, the march of the enemy. To hinder him from esti* 
mating the strength and composition of our columns, as \^ell as the 
purpose which directs their progress. To •restrain the pace of his 
horses, so as not to blow them, and t# bring back Wl his people 
with him. Not to allow himself to be cut off from the body that 
he is protecting, and to be' in constant communication with it. To 
afford proper support to such of his men ‘as may have dismounted 
for the performance of any duty, and never to allow himself to be 
forced in a wedged mass upon a defile, which he cannot pass With- 
out loss. 

Q. Do the rear ^guards march by night as well as hy day ? 

A. At night they jelbse up»to the column, especially if the night 
be dark, the enemy near, and the mljabitants hostile, • 

Q, And if they he afrdid of losing the track of the column ? 

A. They throw out intermediate troopers, who serve as land- 
marks for the road. 

Q. The body, rohicU is protected hy the rear guard, having halt- 
ed to bivouac, what does the rear guard to ? 

A. It takes up its position on the ground where it is ; but the 
detachment causes it to be relieved vrithout delay, because^it is in 

jf 1 
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general too much fatigued not to stand in need of complete re« 
pose. It then enters the hirouac, and disperses itself among the 
columns. 

The duties qf a rear guard arfe summed up in these three words* 
whicl% ought to be its motto — ^Vigilance, unity, and inirepi- 
ditj^t , • 

The dangers which a rear guard incurs are always in a direct 
ratio more or less to, the greater or less order which is preserved 
in the march of the columns which it protects. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


OF CAJ^TONMEXTS. 

Q. Whai is a cantonmerd ? 

A. An .encampment of a body of troops' on the eve of a war, 
during an armistice, or eveA during war time. 

• In the two first cases, the light cavalry is cantoned at the ad- 
vance posts of the line of operations. • 

In the other, to the rear of the line of operations. This is what 
occurred in 1807 with the cavalry df Prince Murat, when it form- 
ed one body below Elbing and in the island of La Negate, whilst 
Ney's corps covered it, continually fighting upon La Passarge. 

Q. How is a cantonment located ? ^ * 

A. In rear of an obstacle that the^nemy canned readily clear. 

Q. How is a cantonment ladd mt ? 

A. By collecting the greatest possible quantity of cavalry in 
the same spot ; but nevertheless in such a manner that the horses 
have sufficient forage, and are under cover ;♦ for the object of can- 
tonments is always either to place ourselves in, or maintain our- 
selves in, a readiness for sharp work. 

Q. How is it protected "i • • 

A, The proximity of thtf enemy, his threatening attitude, the 
known resolution and skill of his leaders, the greaJter or less de- 
fensive security of our position, potnt out the prudential measures 
which we should adopt, the necessity of having advance posts, 
and placing them In such a manner, as to diminish or increase 
their strength ; but the best'guardians of a cantonment are numer- 
ous and trusty spies, and a critical ki^wledge of political events. 
When any thing is to be apprehended, a cantonment conforms to 

* This last is not requisite in elkstern cliinates. (Trans.) • 
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that whifeh is laid down in the chapters ; bivouacs, advance guards, 
main guards, reconnoiiring parties, ^c. ^ 

In the contrary event, it contents itself with pla^^ng the guards, 
that are absolutely necessary, on foot and behind the barricades ; 
with connecting all parts together by a brisk communication ; and 
with’ pointing out a general rendezvous for its different detach- 
ments. The officers commanding a cantonment ought to exercise 
a vigilant surveillance, because the men, accustomed to liberty, 
to pillage, to ther unceremoniousness of war, are difficult to be 
brought back to order and useful economy as regards eWier them- 
selves or the inhabitants. 

It is necessary that duty be carried on regularly, and that un- 
expected and frequent roll calls compel the men to be present. 

It is necespjary also that the men live with their horses ; that 
their portmanteaus be always stowed, and the accoutrements and 
arms be within reach of the troopers. 

‘ Let activity be maintained, and let false and combined alarms, 
from time, to time, rouse up the sleepers. 

If the cantonments ate entered upon during the period of an 
armistice, or aliter the termination of hostilities, it is requisite that 
each detached officer should thoiy)ughly comprehend and collect to- 
gether the resources of his village, so that he may be able to cal- 
culate the length of time that these resources are likely to last him. 
When he perceives that they will shortly be* exhausted, he must 
not wkit to give his superiors notice of it. In an enemy’s country, 
every officer of a cantonment ought, as soon as he arrives, to de- 
mand from the authorities of the, place the names of the artisans, 
who may be useful to him ; then collect them in a workshop, plaic© 
an orderly corporal over them, and compel them to work in the 
repairs of thd arms, equipments, and clothing. If we are incapa- 
ble of ppying these artisans in money, we endeavor to give them 
a fail* portion of the distribution of rations, and^exempt their houses 
from having men billeted on them, &c. 

Every commandant of a Bg[nadron, who, after even a "lengthened 
campaign, quits a cantonment in which he has been tliree weeks, 
without having every thing thoroughly repaired, is a good for 
nothing csaptain. 
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Q. Whckt is the best method of attaching a cantonment f 
Bj; surprising it. For this purpose, it is necessary : 
let. That tl^orders for the preparations for the attack be not 
given till the very moment for putting the foot ipto the stirrup 
arrives, in order that the spies may have no time to give notice to 
the enemy. ^ • 

2nd. That vedettes should be placed in the direction of the 
enemy, so as to arrest every spy, who may egcape. 

3rd. That the men saddle their horses with the utmost secrecy 
and. expedition. 

. 4th . That the detachment, when formed, upi should take advan- 
tage of the night to surprise* the enemy’s cantonment. 

5th. That the attack be impetuous, and conducted in the man- 
ner laid down in the chapter upon surprise. 

Q. If it he ourselves that are suddenly attacked ? 

A, Don’t run to your horses, but fire through the windows of 
your quarters, until you have an opportunity of proceeding to thb 
alarm post. • 
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OF OUR LIGHT CAVALRY IN ITS RELATION TO INFANTRY. 

If, in a reconnoissance of either an advance, or a rear, guard, 
some infantry should, for the time being, be placed under the orders 
• of a cavalry officer, this officer ought io take the greatest care of 
it, and look upon it as a duty to preserve it more than his own 
cavalry. ^ t * ** 

When bivouacked, let his foragers share in a brotherly manner 
with the foot soldiers. 

^ Under fire, let them support them, and never abandon them. 
If the country become open, let the troopers form the first line. 
If it becoine close, let the infantry march nearest to the enemy, but 
let the cavalry^ look out upon one of its flanks to prevent its being 
cut off, and in its rear that, should it be driven back, it may find 
itself promptly and vigorously supported. 

If, with the rear guard, this mixed body finds itself attacked by 
very superior forces, which oblige it, as a prudential course, to 
quit 1;Jie direct road, let it select one less exposed, and upon which 
the defence has a greater prospect of success, let the cavalry con- 
sult before every thing else the conyenienee of the infantry, and 
regulate its pace by the march affd physical powers of the^latter. 

Let the commandant direct the march of his detachment on £lie 
side where h€^can fall in with intersected ground, copses, vineyards, 
mountains. ' • , 

If a foot soldier be wounded, let a trooper give up his horse to 
him, and arm himself with his musquet, untif a horse or a cart of 
the country can be met with to convey the wounded man 
Whdn the time for haltii^ arrives, let the bivouac be selected in 

* This maxim is unnecessary in India, where abundance of sick carriage always 

aecompanfes the troops when marching. (Trans.) 
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siicli a manner as that the infantry may be covered and protected 
from a surprise b*y the enemy’s cavalry. 

In this bivouac, there should be no more vedettes, but abun- 
dance of infantry sentries, and merely constant patroles of ca- 
valry. 

At the advance guard, let the infantry be masqued, and mcver ^ 
discover itself tiU the proper moment arrives. This well managed 
display of it will produce the greatest effect upon.the enemy, espe- 
cially if he oppose nothing but cavalry to us. 

An excellent method of bringing the infantry into play for 
the first time, is to place it in ambuscade, and then inveigle the 
enemy’s cavalry in a body ,upon the ambuscade : a house by the 
way side, a hedge, a ravine, a quarry, a copsewood in a pl^in, a 
garden wall at the entrance <# a village, are excellent Screens to 
masque this ambuscade, especially if the infantry, entering tho- 
roughly into the spirit of its object, keeps silence, lowers its arms 
and its shakos, crouches, lies down ; in short uses every means jto 
conceal its vicinity until the proper time. 

Let our cavalry then not hesitate to j)ass by the aftibuscade ; 
but lot it form rapidly, sword in hand to charge vigorously and 
home, after having discharged their firearms at close quarters ; if 
it profit at the proper moment by the surprise of the enemy, it 
will obtain great advantages. If it does not cut him to pieces in 
this affair, it will at all events teach him to be more wary : the 
moral power will be on its side, and it is to be presumed ^liat he 
will not venture upon any more bold experiments with the same- 
body. • • , • 

If you manoeuvre in concert Vith ybur infantry, take especial 
care to unmasque its fire in»such a manner as not to crowd or pa- 
ralyse it. 

Supposing that ^ the dStachment *18 composed of a battalion and 
four squadrons,^ and that you are compelled to cross a plain, whilst 
retreating, put the'mfantry in the centre in echellon of half batta- 
lions. 

On the right and left post a squ^on in column of sections, 
and keep*the two other squadrons together in the rear of the cen- 
tre and at a distance of a hundred |nd fifty .paces. 
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The infantry will have the whole effect of its fire. If it be 
threatened, its two lines will rapidly form .ecKellon of squares, 
your squadrons on tile wings will be, so to speak, the arms of a 
body acting in pnison like a man. The central position of the re- 
serve squadrons will allow them to proceed in a few seconds to 
( the points that are threatened. 

As soon as the formation of the ground shall present eligible 
posts, the square, whiqli is furthest from the enemy, will establish 
themselves there, will occupy their line, and extend its fire, to 
protect the rest of the detachment, which will pass by thi/i position, 
and form echellon to the rear in its turn, leaving the second half 
battalion to form the rear guard. If ^he squadrons on the wings 
have i^iffered, they wiU be relieved by those of the centre, whose 
position fJiey ,will take up. ^ 

If we should Hot halt, we will remain but a short time in this 
position, and the retreat will be executed in good order. 

!if the road be bordered on one side by vineyards, or woods, 
hedges, ditches, &c„ and on the other, by a plain, the cavalry will 
conduct its retreat in echellon along the road or plain ; anli the 
infantry will relire in like manner by the side protected by natural 
obstacles. 

If the enemy with very superior forces presses our retreat vigo- 
rously, when night falls, the infantry will remain bivouacked for 
only the very few hours that are absolutely requisite to rest it ; it 
will then file off first, whilst our cavalry, one half of whose horses 
remain bridled, will keep up the fires ir^ order, to deceive the enemy 
and will only retire slowly an hour before sunrise.,. 

If the confidence and boldness, whwh we* have observed in t£e 
enemy, should, 'induce us to apprehend that he will take advantage 
of the night to forn; ambuscad^js in our ifear upon the road that 
we purpose taking the next morning, we will forestal him in this 
design by silently quitting our bivouac, as soon as the fires are 
. lighted, either for the purpose of taking up apposition considerably 
to the rear and beyond the ra^ch of danger, or of quitting the road, 
and proceeding to the right or left in a direction that tlie enemy 
could not possibly have- anticipt^ted that we would have chosen. 
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OF FORTIFICATION: 

An oHiccr of liglit troops ought to liave some idea of fortifica- 
]ii fact, if the commandant of an advance guftrd surprise a 
fortified* town ; if, whilst reconnoitring, it approaches works ; it is 
necessary tliat he should know' the importance of tliat wliich he 
reconnoitres, or that wliich he surprises ; it is necessary that fie 
should be able to render a faithful account in the reports which 

he makes. * 

• • 

If this same olticcr, cliarging the enemy, finds himself, as w'e did 
at Wagram, pulled up dead by trous-de-lovps, small pickets, and 
cltevaux de frise^ it is requisite that he should know' the import- 
ance of these works, and that he should alter his original disposi- 
tions of attack, in order to turn that w'hich lie cannot tak(«like a 
bull by the horns. 

* . • . f * 

If, in an exposed situation, •and forced to remain there; or 
w ith a rear guard, andphotly^ pressed, he may find, in such know- 
ledge of fortification as he possesses, some means of strengthen- 
ing and defending himaelf: this knowledge will not be tlirowii 
away. * • . 

l^iirthermore, the lines of fortification, which exceedingly 
rational, possess a sfrong analogy to those of the dispositions of 
troops upon a field of battle : the knowledge of the one w ill pow er- 
fully assist that of the other, and will explain with mathematic 

o 1, 
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cal precision tlie wherefore of movements, and of positions taken 
lip, whicli it would be difficult to comprehend dt the lirst glance 
without a smattering of fortification. 

There arc descriptions of fortification : the one called per- 
manenty constructed with all possible solidity, serves to surround 
and defend places. 

The otlicr called temporary, or field, thrown up in haste, com- 
posed of* earth, or materials that are at hand, servos to cover Ihe 
diflbrent positions of an army, a camp, the head of a bridge, a de- 
file, a dike, <fec. 

•i 

The design of these two kinds of fortification is further pointed 
out suffiatoiitjy clear by their denomination. 

The attack and defence of the first are subjected to parti- 
cular and special rules, wliicli arc not applicable to field war- 
fare. 

The outline of these two kinds of fortification is the same as to 
the form, andV)nly differs iic the relief and solidity : thus, what wo 
shall say of field works, witli wliich alone we shall occupy our- 
selves, applies equally to permanent works. 

The principal field works are : the redan ; the lunette ; star 
forts ;f continued lines : lines with redans ; with bastion fronts : 

and lines with intervals. 

«. , 

Then follow accessary defonces, Such as palisadee ; f rises ; abatth; 
stockades ; trous-deAoups ; small pickets ; lodp holes ; caltrops ; fou-^ 
gasses, Theia name of accessary points out that they are employ- 
ed along with the principal works ; however, they arc sometimes 
used by \;hemselvcs alone. 

Before proceeding further, we wdll, explain some terms, which 
are constantly used in fortification. 

The iQvm, flanked angle, is applied to a salient angle; the vertex 
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of which is protected by the *fipe which crosses in ad> aneo of it» 
capital, A B C is » flanked angle.’*^ 



ihe capital is tlio line F (j, which divides into two equal parts 
the flanked angle of a tvork. 

faces are the sides A B, B C, of the flanked angle. 

Tlie^aw^s A D, C E, are to the rear of tlie faces, to whicli tliey 
belong, and wdth which they form an angle. . 

gorge D L is the opening which affords admission to the 
work. * 

Q. What IS a Redan't 

A. It is a work, composed of two faces, forming an angle 

The author hero makes an important, error . As ilv' fitjure sfnnris, A Ti C is not 
a flanked ojifrle, the flanking lines not having been drawn. Wo supply the omis 
sion below, in this figure, ABC is a flanked angle, beeaiisc the fire from tJie two 
flanks F H, and G I, of the other two bastions eross eaeh other in front of its 
vertex C. (Trans.) 
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ABC, open at the gorge : it serves to cover main guards, and 
advanced posts. Its profile is weak. « 



Q. Trhat is a Liuicttc i 

A. It is a work composed of two faces and two flanks, and opni 
at tlie gorge : its dimensions and profile are stronger ihan those 
of a redan. 


E 



The luncitCi.^ serves to C9ver the head of a bridge, or any oilier 
defile, a dyke, &c. In consequence of its being open at the gorge, 
the lunette should always be supported in the rear, either by 
troops or by other works, 

Q. What is a redoubt ? 

A. It is a work entirely closed, of which the form and the 
profile vary according to circumstances. The redoubt is generally 
squarp. % 

1 

% 


Q. What is a star fort ? 

r 

A, It is a species of redpubt, which takes the form of a star. 
It is constructed with four, five, sLt or eight points : those of the 
greatest number of sidf^s arc generally capable of a longer defence. 
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They aj-o roomier, and can liontain- a greater nuinbor of defou- 
(iers, • 



Q. What are continued lines? * 

A. Tjincs formed of several contiguous fronts, having Ihcir ex- 
terior front from 200 to 250 yards long. 

Q What are lines 

A, Tlioso which present a redan thrown u]) in the middle of 
Ihe front or i-he side.* • _ 


O 



B 250 yards ♦ 


The lines, AEG, 0 DB arc cntenaillc when they present a 
Beries of right angles. 



Lines arc en crcmailU^e^ when t^ confined naturi of the ground 
does not allow of salient angles being throwm out in fronj, as upon 
a dyke, the bank of a river; the long sides have not morC than 
80 yards, and the short onqs have not less than 10. 
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Q. What are lines with hastioned*fronts ? 

A, They are the lines ABODE which show bastions, or 
salient parts, whoso object is to obtain a better view of tlie country, 
and to keep the enemy’s attacks at a distance. A C are the faces^ 
and C D the flariks of the gorge. (So says De Brack, but 



B 0 and C D arc the faces, and A B and D E the flanks of the 
gorge.’*) 

The parts E and A I, which connect two bastions, are termed 
the curtains. 

Wlion we have time, and we wish to render the defence more 
complete, a half moon G li I K L is constructed before the cur- 
tain E P. The flanked angle II ought to be 150 yards from the 
faces of the bastions. , 


H 



Q. What are lines with inUllfaU ? , 

A. They are those w^hich have interval^ left betw^een them 
adapted for the movements of troops. They cbinposed of de- 
tached works, which wc have described further back, and which 
reciprocally flank each other. ^ 

Tho author has evidently been nodding here : the text contains an erroneous 
and absurd statement. (Trans ) ^ 
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We can employ a system *of lunettes, A, B, C, or of redoubts, 
or any other detatfhed works. 



General Koguiat proposes detached bastions, connected by bat- 
teries forming curtains, witli an opening at the extremity of the 
flanks. * 

Lines with intervals are of more use than continued •lines, be- 
cause they are adapted to attack as well Vs to defence. It is of 
consequence, in a reconnaissance to specify the description of lines, 
ill order to proportion the means of attack thereto. 

ACCESSARY DEFENCES. 

Q. What are palisades ? 

They arc trian^dar yftisms of wood sharpened alf one end, 
from 2 yards 3 iftches. to 3 yards long ; they are placed ii^ tho 
bottom of ditches, at the gofgc of w'orks, in covered ways ; they 
are planted perpendicularly with th||pomts uppermolt. They are 
a capital defence, when not seen by artillery. • 

Q. What ard frames ? 

A. They are the sp.me tling as palisades, but placed difleront- 
ly. They are generally driven into th^ parapets, sloping outw^ards 
towards the bottom of the ditch. They must be kept out of sight 
of the artillery. ^ • 
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Q. What are abattis ? 

A. Tliey ai’C felled trees, on which the main branches only are 
left, which are sharpened at the extremity. They are plaecid upon 
the glavisy in front of the works, or, to stop nj) a gap, or obstruct 
a passage. Tliey are interwoven together, the ends of tlie branches 
* polniiiig towp,rds the enemy, and they arc secured with picquets. 

Q. What are stockades ? 

A. Tliey are worlcs formed of trunks of trees connected toge- 
ther, behind which the earth is thrownltap to form a hanquvtte, and 
' it is usual to make a loop hole for musquetry at a yard 'apart from 
each other. 

Q. What arc trous-de-loups ? 

A. They are conical holes, about a yard in diameter, and 1 j 
yard deep, at the bottom of which is a stake, and arranged quiii- 
cunx-wise in throe rows, in front of the works, 
c Q. What are chevau.x de frise f 

^drf^They are balks with from four to six faces, having passing 
tlirongh tlieni wooden l^Mces pointed with iron, and sticking out 
about 1| of a'yard, they ave placed at the gorge of works, or in 
the openings of lines. 

Q. What are small •picket 

A. They are pickets irregularly placed, a foot distant from each 
othei\ sloping towards the enemy, and sticking out from § of a 
yard to a yard. 

Q, What arc caltrops ? ,t 

Ai They are iron machines with four jjoint's, 3^ inches long, 
placed in sucli a iiiaiincr that one of them shall always be sticking 

Q. M7^a^ are fougasses ? * 

A. They are small mines filled with gunpt^^deV, and buried at 
the depth of 3 or 4 yards. They are cbvered4with earth to the level 
of the ground, and they are.^ sprung, when the enemy arrives over 
them. 

Shells are used to jiroduce the same eftect. 
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Q. JFhat means do you employ to destroy gateSy hulk Jieadsy bar- 
riers, ? • 

ud. You put from 22\ to 45 lbs. of gunpowder in a bag against 
tbe obstacle, and heap from eight to 10 bags of earth against them. 
They are fired. The obstacle generally gives way. When it is 
very strong, 3 ^ 0 u employ as much as 67 lbs. of gunpowder. • 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


.. OV REMOUNTS. 

«■ 

OF THE DISEASES OP HORSES ON FIELD SERTICE, AND OP THEIB 
TREATMENT IN THE ABSENCE OP A YETERINARY SURGEON. 

Q. It may happen that in a campaign you may he detailed for 
the selection of a remount. What are the most essential qualities for 
a horse* for Che light cavalry ? 

A» A robust state of health, and strength. 

^ Q. Is not speed also requisite ? 

A* Undoubtedly ; but then a powerful horse of light cavalry 
figure, IS almost always swift > speed, in general, being nothing 
more than tVo result di a judicious and equable expenditure of its 
powers, 'we must not commit the fault of sacrificing other qualities 
to that which it is customary to call speed and gracefulness. To re- 
quire too many qualities in a remount horse, bought at a low rate, 
is to seek for impossibilities, and to incur the risk of obtaining re- 
mounts, dashing in appearance, but which exhibit marked defects 
when you come to use them. 

Q. How do you classify the breeds adapted for light cavalry ser- 
vice ? * ‘ " 

A. The Eussian, the Polish, the Hungarian, the small Danisli 
kind, those of Litoche, the !P;rench, the . Ardennes, and that called 
the Garman. < 

Q. 1 thought that the German horsee^were superior to the 
French ? 

A, That is a mistake \ they are perhaps of a lighter build, and 
more easily broken in ; but they have less limb, are not so straigbi 
on their legs, and have less |)ottom. 
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Q. Are (here breeds in France adapted for light cavalry ? 

A, There are* few particularly so ; but tliis arises from the 
neglect with which government to the present hour has treated 
tlie subject of breeding : nevertheless, there are (Jifferent breeds, 
amongst which I would distinguish the Auvergne, the Morvan- 
dille, the Niverne, the Breton, and the Bearn. • 

Q. And the Normandy 9 

A. It is too expensive for light cavalry. 

Q. What are the points that you would insist upon for a French 
hghi cavalry horse ? 

A, Most especially, a short barrel, good chest, strong limbs, and 
sound hoofs. 

Q. If a horse have rather small feet^ would you reject him ? 

A. Not if they are in proportion with his limbs. Tliere ajo 
two essential conditions in active w'arfare j these are, to bo able to 
inarch, and to proceed at a greater speed. The marchiifg is much 
the most frequent, and marches try hors^ more, anjJ destroy more 
horses than the enemy’s fire. In order that cavalry may he use- 
ful on the field of battle, it is necessary that it should reach the 
scene of action. A weak and tucked up horse, tried by the con- 
stant w^cight which it carries, and a deficient and iiidifibrcnt diet, 
is less certain to reach it than a strong and pow^erful horsey or, if 
it do arrive, it is exhausted at the A^ery moment Avhen all its 
strength is required. tThe jaco of a regiment in actioij is alA^ays 
regulated by ihaUof the slowest liorses* thus, if rtorse can ^^allop 
tolerably w^ell, nothing* moretis requii’cd of it. A horse, such as I 
have described, carries, without suffering thereby,! his rider, his 
trappings, his equipments, his pr^A^ender ; he is not exhausted 
either by the march, the cold, or the heat : he hivouaefis in the 
midst of rain or sn2fW, without losing his appetite ; his foot does 
not east the shoe, aifd he is never found wanting for the service 
required of him : moreover, his pace^-w ill become rapid, Avheu his 
rider has paid proper attention to him. 

Q. Mention in detail the dis'^ase» which may affect tht Ifprse^ aiid 
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the simple remedies that may cure or check thcmy if you have not a 
veterinary surgeon in the field, * 

THE HOKSE IK HEALTH. 

The horse iu healtli is that, all of whose animal functions pro* 
( ceed regula^'ly, who has a lively look, the coat sleek, the flanks 
heaving regularly, and who eats and drinks properly. 

THE HOESE WHEK SICK. 

The sick horse is one, of which one of its functions is disordered ; 
the eye is no longer lively, he hangs his head, does not cat as he 
is wont ; and, if he be exercised in an^ way, he displays no longer 
the same vigor, whilst his respiration beoomes quicker. These 
first symptorf/s should not be neglected : they are often the pre- 
cursors of serious diseases. 

' Means to he used. 

As soon as it is perceived that a horse is not so lively as usual, 
and that his appetite ha^ fidlen off, we must immediately do away 
with every description of heating food, such as oats and hay ; put 
him on straw, and a mash composed of a handful of bran or flour, 
mixed in a bucket of water ; and give him gentle exercise. A few 
days of this regimen will often make the symptoms disappear ; but 
Bometynes it happens that this state of disease increases, and the 
horse refuses food and water: he is more dull, he hangs liis bead, 
his V)oat becomes staring, his flanks^heavCr. his eyes are swollen 
and yatery, and*^his mouth' hot. * • 

i 

/ Treatment. 

If the ^ucous membrane of Ihe eye be inflamed, and the pulse 
full, he must be bled freely from the jugular vein.; and, if a good 
effect follow, it is repeated the following morning : then give the 
horse a mash with saltpetre, made of a draclim of saltpetre and a 
handful of bran or flour in a^bucket of water : a very small quanti- 
ty of straw is given him. A few emollient injections, made of a 
handful gf bran in two pints of 'water, produce a good efiect. These 
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means are occasionally sufficient to arrest the progress of the 
disease. • 


THE LAMPAS. 

Is an inQamination of the mucous membrane of the mouth ; it 
is generally the consequence of inflammation of the stomach.^ A 
few days of regimen are sufficient to check the progress of an af- 
fection which is not dangerous further than that it prevents a 
horse from eating. If the inflammation ccfntinue, lightly scarify 
the palate with the point of a bistouri, between the third and 
fourth furfbws, counting from the incisors : were we to bleed lower 
down, ^^e should run the risk of cutting the palatial artery, and of 
bringing on a dangerous hemorrhage ; after the blood has flowed, 
\ve apply a mastigadoifr.* It is made by pounding a clove with 
pepper and salt, and folding it up in a rag : soak the \fhole in vine- 
gar, and fasten it to the snaflle bit ; leave it for an hour morning 
and evening in the horse’s mouth, and select the hour for stable 
duties for that purpose. 


AXGtXA PECTORISI^ 

• » 

Is an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the larynx and 
pharynx (the lliroat) : this disorder is very dangerous, and often 
terminates seriously. It is ascertained by the diilness of the horse, 
and a thick and painful cough ; he can no longer swallow ; there 
is a running of saliva from the mouth, and the throat is muej^ con- 
tracted. 

• Treatment. 

The first means to b0 empjpyed is to keep the horse warm^; to 
give him lukewarm drhiks ; to bleed him copiously ,| and subject 
him to a vapor bath thuif composed#: one pound of inalloAV leaves 
boiled in four pints* of water : make him inhale the vapor Of it, by 
placing the vessel *unier tlie horse’s head, which must have some- 
thing thrown over it, to kec^ the steam in : make him also take 
some gargles of honey and barley, wffii^h arb made of a decoction 
of two handfuls of barley to four pints of water, adding thereto 

*A mouthing hit for producing mastication t«id a Aow &f saliva. (Traus^ 
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half a glass of vinegar and a pound'of honey. This gargle must 
be injected, invariably lukewarm, with a syringCv 

If the disease continue, a seton must be inserted, by making an 
incision in the skin of the chest, which you pinch with the left hand, 
pulling it towards you so that it may double under your fingers ; 
pierre it with a sharp blade, taking care not to injure the mus- 
cles ; pass through the two apertures a skein of thread, smeared 
with basilicum ointment ; tie the two ends of the skein together : 
cleanse the seton dailjr, and put fresli ointment on it every other 
day. 

STRANGLES 

Attacks young horses. It presenta very nearly the same cha- 
racteristics as angina pectoris^ except that the glands of the lower 
jaw, below the grinders, are swollen ; a whitish matter, which docs 
not adhere, is ejected from the nostrils ; the eyes are watery ; and 
the liorse coughs with difficulty. 

Treatment. 

Ilis oats and hay must be discontinued ; the horse must be put 
upon a lukew^^rm mash( then give him an electuary, composed of 
four ounces of liquorice powder, or marsh mallows, to one pound 
of honey, which is enough for one. (This medicine must be ad- 
ministered by means of a small wooden porringer, which will con- 
vey it down the throat.) Keep the horse warm, and if the disease 
increases, make use of a seton, and vapor baths. 

GLANDERS 

Is/.a fatal dispose. When it is’well established, it presents very 
neariy the same features as strangles, and has often been mistaken 
for that con^ plaint. It only attacks horses come to their full 
growth. It is known by the nssue from' one nostril of a greenish 
matter, ‘which adheres to it, with a swelling oi* the gland on the 
same side. The horse is not inconvenience^by it, and continues 
to feed well. * ^ 

'JTreatmenL 

The first thing to be done, when a horse has this discharge, is 
to sepajrate him fronvthc resi j to put him upon mashes of bran 
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and water, and straw. Occasionally copious bleeding, vapor baths, 
and a seton in tlifc chest, are capable of checking this disease.* 

FABCT 

Is a contagious disease which displays itself by knots formed ou 
the cellular tissue, and which generally follow the course dt the * 
veins. The first thing to be done is to separate the horse, and 
put him upon diet. 

The cure is very tedious. 

• THE MANOE 

Is a cutaneous disorder^ which shows itself by little pointed 
buds, which occasion an intolerable itching, and compel the horse 
to rub himself. It is* always the consequence of want <jf cleanli- 
ness. 

Treatment. 

This complaint being highly contagious, the horse must be Se- 
parated, and put upon diet : the buds should be washed with an 
emollient decoction, and afterwards wit\ a ley, or a solution of 
sulphur of potash, or of tobacco: administer gentle purgatives, 
and have the horse well groomed, taking care not to break the 
skin of the buds. 


ETKGWOEM. 

A cutaneous inflammation, usually chronic, characterised by 
small red vesicular buds, united in greater or less patches, general- 
ly rounded, attended with nlore^r less jtching, ugon which is form- 
ed a kind of scab, or yellowish ichorous secretion. 

Treatment 

• • 

It is prudent to separate a horse affected with ringwrm ; put 
him upon diet • miajjip mercurial ointment, of one ounce of mercury 
mixed with four ounces of lard, which will be sufficient for rubbing 
on the horse for fiftcep days, and purge him. 

* There arc no well authenticated instances on record of this disease ever har 
ing been cured. (Trans.) 
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LE EOIJTIETIX* 

^ c 

Is an itcliing, which attacks the mane, and is caused by want 
of cleanliness. 

Treatment. 

* The part must be kept quite clean, and w’ashed with a ley. 
Tliis care is sufficient to arrest the disease. 

OASTRITIS (inflammation OF THE STOMACH). 

This disease is characterized by a general uneasiness the horse 
no longer cats, his coat stares, he becomes dull, his moutli is 
hot, the mucous membrane of the eye assumes a yellowish hue, 
wdiich is an essential characteristic of this disorder ; sometimes, it 
is combined ^dth inflammation of the intestine, and then takes 
the name of gastro-enteriiis. It is a very iedious and dangerous 
disorder, -the consequence of which can only be guarded against by 
putting the horse under the sharpest discipline. 

\ 

f 2'reatment. 

Give him nothing but bran and water, and administer gentle 
and frequent bleeding : give emollient honied decoctions, 

COLIC 

Is vgry frequent with troop horses, and is often caused by over- 
feeding, or by cold water taken into an empty stomach. It is 
discovered by a general uneasiness ; the horse ceases to cat, lies 
down, gets up again ; looku towards his flanks, ,and puts himsell' 
in th<^ position for staling. ^ ‘ 

Treatment. , 

Th^ fiiist thing to be done is to ascertain the causes which liave 
produced it. If it be indigestion, food must %e discontinued ; the 
horse must be walked about ; and, whefl he returns, be well rubbed 

* { 

* In English farriery no distinction is made between mango in the mant*, and 
mange in any other part of the body. Consequently there is no distinct term for 
it. (Trans.) • 
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about the belly : then administer some injections of bran water, 
and afterwards an ethereated camomile decoction, made with 
twenty drops of ether, which will serve as a drink. K it be pro*- 
duced by cold water taken into the stomach ; we must reproduce 
perspiration, and this we effect by hand grooming, and drinks of 
hot wine, composed of a bottle of wine with four ounces of honey 
for a draught ; sometimes these colics make very rapid progress ; 
the horse is in great pain, and they become inflammatory : this 
stage of the malady is shown by the irregular movements of the 
animal, and a yellow tinge upon the membrane which lines the in- 
terior of the eyelids, and surrounds the eye :* we must then bleed 
freely without loss of time, ^nd administer drinks, as well as emol- 
lient clysters : decoctions of bran take the place of those of mallows 
or lintseed, in those cases wherein we have not the nman^at hand 
of making up these last. 


DBY GEIPE8. 

• 

These are caused by an accumulation of food, which forms a 
kind of hard ball, and closes the intestinal canal, not aUSwing the 
dung to be passed : this colic is always^ vCTy dangei;pus and lasts 
sometimes for eight days the horse, which is affected thereby, be- 
comes heavy, refuses to eat, looks towards his flanks, rises, lies 
down again, but does not strike himself as in the other colics : 
his flanks are tucked up, and he has no evacuations, despite of 
the injections which are given him. 


Treatment, ^ 

The horse must*be deprived of all food : he must be walked fop 
whole hours together, t* Ontfeturning to his stable, he should be 
rubbed strongly under the belly, and clysters given : if these means 
are insufficient to m|kB him dung, he should have drinks of 
lintseed with oUye oil given him, prepared with two ouncel of lint- 


* In tropical climates, if not owed, the daease generally runs its course in 
twenty. four, or forty-eight hours. (Trans.) ^ 

t The first' thing to be donj is to pour a bottle^f ghee down the horse’s throat, as 
hot as he can bear it, and then freely back rake him as far as the hand can be in- 
troduced. Shaking up fresh straw under his belly until he stales, is also highly use. 
ful, (Trans,) • 


Ql 
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' seed, and a wine glass of oil in three* pintsef water : the oil is not 
added until the decoction is ready ; he should drink it lukewarm* 
If the gripes continue, repeat the bleeding, and administer an 
ounce of powdered aloes in half a bottle of wine : these means al- 
most invariably succeed. 


CrSTlC CHOLICS. 

These are occasioned by inflammation ol* the bladder, always 
very dangerous, and more common to the horse than to cattle. 
They are knowm by. the fruitless efibrts which the horse makes 
to stale. 

Treatment. 

If 

Deprwe ttte horse of all food ; have him well rubbed under the 
belly ; administer bran water clysters, and emollient draughts 
with saltpetre, prepared with a drachm of nitre in two pints of 
emollient decoction ; bleed him ; if the colic continue, and the 
horse do «not stale, the hand must be passed up the rectum, and 
the bladder gently compf’essed from front to rear : this method will 
cause the urine to be parsed, but it requires great precautions j 
the nails must be cut, and the arm oiled. 

rUBITONITlS 

Is /nflammation of the peritoneum (the membrane which lines 
the abdomen, and wraps up the intestines.) It presents very near- 
ly the same features as colics. It, is gei?erally occasioned by a 
checked persphration, or by horsfis drinking cold water when they 
are Wch heated : the horse shortly • afterwards becomes dull, 'lies 
down, rises a(^in, turns his head towards his flanks, and the mu- 
cous membrane of the eye is greatly infl^zqed. 

« ' • 

Treatment. 

It is of consequence to ascertain the cause ; if it be checked 
perspiration, we restore it** by walking the horse about, and rub- 
bing bis belly : honied emollient draughts, (of lintseed or mallows,) 
and injfctions of bran water, *are administered ; the horse is copi- 
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ously bled, and the bleeding is repeated, if it is followed by good 
effects ; we may, without any apprehension, abstract twelve pounds 
of blood at the first bleeding. 

PLEURISY 

Is inflammation of the pleura, (the membrane which lilies* the 
chest and encloses the lungs) : it is very often occasioned by check* 
ed perspiration ; it is known by the difficulty with which the horse 
breathes, his respiration being very painful ; he coughs painfully 
and with difficulty ; hangs his head ; his pulse is wiry, and he does 
not eat. 

Treatment* 

% 

In order to remove the exciting cause, the horse tnusf be put 
into a very warm stable ; he must have a lukewarm thin bran 
mash given him to drink ; be rubbed under the belly j be deprived 
of all food j have emollient honied drinks given himj always warril, 
and bran clysters : if these means fail, bleed copiously, ^ich may 
be repeated two or thre| times : make hii^ take honey with liquo- 
rice powder ; put a seton into his chest,* and give him^^apor baths. 

PNEUMONIA 

Is infiammation of the pleura, and the pulmonary tissue : it is 
caused by the great quantity of blood which flows to the lu^s, in 
consequence of checked perspiration, and often by atmospheric in- 
fluences : it is known by the great difficulty which the horse. ex- 
periences in breatj^ing ; he coi^be with difficulty j^his flanks heave ; 
his coat stares ; he han^s his^head ; and refuses to eat. % 

TrmimenL 

Keep the hoijip warm f cover him up well ; and give Ihinr no* 
thing but thin mashef with honey, emollient draughts and clysters. 
If the symptoms incr&ase, bleed copiously, give honey with liquo- 
rice powder, bran decoi^ions and injectfbns ; pass a seton into the 
chest. Often, by employing these first means in time, we over- 
come the disease* 
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TETANUS, OK LOCK JAW, 

Is a nervous affection characterised by the contraction of the 
extensor muscles ; it is almost invariably fatal, and the horse that 
is seized with it is as stiff as a poker. When tetanus affects the 
muscles of the jaws, it is termed trismus ; it is the most danger- 
ous, because the horses cannot unlock their teeth, and it is im- 
possible to make them drink any thing : thus they die of hunger. 

c 

Treatment. 

The treatment consists in rapidly seizing the first symptoms of 
the disorder, and baffling it by copious bleedings, and emollient 
lotions over the whole body ; in giving every morning fasting forty 
grains of opium, made into pills, which are introduced into the 
horse’s mouth at the end of a switch. This viplent remedy re- 
peatedly fails. 

• THE TRUE VERTIGO 


Is a ndrvous affection produced by an infiammation of the brain 
and its coverings. * 

The horse, which is affected by it, becomes dull, refuses food, 
hangs his head, his eyes are sunk, and he appears deprived of all 
feeling. Shortly after the appearance of these symptoms, the 
horse is distressed, hurls himself against the manger, or rack, and 
even /lashes his head against the wall. 


Treatment. 


The treatment consists in reducing the inflammation, and in 
preifenting the flow of blood to the head : this we effect by taking 
twelve or fift^n pounds of blood at different bleedings. 

Apply lotions of cold water to the nape o^f th^ neck ; give slight- 
ly purgdtive draughts and clysters. 


ABDOMINAL TE'BTIGo ' 

Is occasioned by repeated indigestion, and the horse, which is 
afiepted by it, is not distressed as in the true vertigo : the treat- 
ment is the same as for indigestion. 
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treatment. 

Aloes is employed with advantage in doses of from an ounce 
and a half to two ounces in pills. It is mixed up in two quarts of 
wine. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

These are frequent, and are most generally occasioned by blows. 
Those of the eyelids are frequently met with : there is a swelling 
of these oagans, and there is nothing more required than to apply 
to these parts a lotion of cold water, in which a few drops of sugar 
of lead have been mixed, which will entirely remove them, 

OPHTHALMIA 

Is the inflammation of the conjunctive membrane which lines 
the eyelids, and encloses the eye, and is very painful. It is most 
generally produced by a draught of air. The horse, which is at- 
tacked with it, keeps his eye closed, allowing the tears to ooze out ; 
sometimes, this disorder is caused by overfeeding, or bad stabling. 

• 

Treatment, 

This consists in removing the producing cause, making use of 
astringent lotions from the beginning; if that treatment does 
not succeed, we must employ emollients, regimen, and lotions of 
elder water. A moderate bleeding often suffices to arrest tbe pro- 
gress of the disorder. 

• • 

, PEEIOniCAI^ DEFLTJXION. 

• I 

So called, because it recuts at certain periods. At the com- 
mencement it presents the same appearances as oplthalmia ; but 
some days afterwards the aqueous humor (the front humor of the 
eye, that which, is visible^ becomes turbid, a circumstance ^hich 
never takes place in ophthalpiia. 

Treatment^ 

As soon as the defluxion becomes fairly established, it is diflicult 
to effect a cure ; but it has been remarked that a change of^climate, 
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a well regulated diet, gentle bleedings, and mild purgatives, dimi- 
nish the severity of the attack. • 

CATi-BACT 

Is a thickening of the crystalline lens. Being nearly invariably 
the ‘unfortunate termination of the periodical defluxion, it is an 
incurable affection, when it has once been fairly established. 

0TJTTA SEBEKA, OB AMAUBOSIS, 

Is paralysis of the optic nerve ; the eye retains its .usual bril- 
liancy, yet, despite of that, the horse is deprived of vision. This 
affection is very diflSlcult to be observed, and we can only attain 
that knowledge by an accurate study of th/s eye, the inner extre- 
mity beihg cdorless, and the pupil not contracting. 


EXTERNAL INJURIES. 

« 

WOUNDS Al^D DIFFERENT ACCIDENTS.. 

POLL. EVIL 

Is an inflammation, which comes on at the superior extremity of 
the head, (the nape :) it is caused by a blow upon this part, or by 
too tight a headstall, which occasions a swelling, and excruciating 
pain :rthe horse can no longer bear any thing, and throws himself 
back on his haunches, if we attempt to bridle him. 

. Treatment. 

In order to remove the cause of this affection, the part should 
be bathed with mallows water, and the horse be prevented from 
rubbing himself ; a collar, instead of a hatte^, should be put on him, 
and he ^ould not be bridled. ^ 

WBUNG WITliEES. 

This is a very dangerouk complaint. It is occasioned by too 
severe a pressure upon this part, produced by the saddle fitting 
badly, qr by the bad arrangenxent of the saddle cloth. This disease 
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is always very dangerous, and brings on an inflammation which 
lasts a long time,* and prevents a horse doing his duty properly in 
the cavalry. 

Treatment. 

• 

In order to remove the cause, a horse, with galled withers, should 
carry nothing on his back : from the first, rub in upon the part, a ' 
spirituous embrocation composed of a pint of brandy, and an ounce 
of soap : if the swelling continue, apply a blister made of turpen- 
tine, and sublimate (eight ounces of Venice turpentine, and two 
drachms of corrosive sublimate) : anoint the part with it, after 
having shaved ofi' the hair. 

• 

IUJUBY or THE KIDNEYS. 

A swelling in the loins, produced by a pressure oi^ thoSe parts ; 
almost always the fault of the trooper, who does not pay sufficient 
attention to the saddling of his horse, and the stowing of his kit. 

• 

Treatment, 

We remove the cause, by putting the^ortmanteau along with 
the baggage : raise the shabracque so*that it may fiot touch the 
injured part ; keep this part quite free ; and, if the skin be not 
broken, use a spirituous embrocation to the affected part : if there 
be a wound, keep it clean, and dress it with dry tow. 

GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

These cause a shock of the system, which is always dangerous 
for the horse which is^injurod by them, and the serious* nature of 
it increases according jjo the parts 'which are strdck. 

Treatment, 

The first point Uf be attended to is to endeavor to extract the 
projectile in so far as thef part struck will allow us : if a con^der- 
able swelling ensues, we must enlarge the apertures by whicli the 
ball passed in and out ; the w^ound will the^ be dressed with tow 
and a simple digest, coinposed of an oAnce of tar, and the yoke of 
an egg. The horse must be put upon bran and water, and straw j 
Bometimes, we may gently bleed him. 
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BWOED CTTB. 

These are not dangerous, except when any of the vessels or ten- 
dons are cut through ; but if nothing but the skin be divided, we 
must hasten to close it by sewing it up, bringing the edges toge- 
ther by means of a curved needle and waxed thread : put the 
horse upon diet, and let him keep perfectly quiet. 

SHOTOBER SLIP 

Is the distension of the ligaments, which connect the scapular- 
humeral joint (the first joint of the shoulder) an injury which lasts 
long and is very difficult of cure. It is caused by a fall, or by the 
horse slipping when he is turning, or getting up. 

** i Treatment. 

The horse must be kept perfectly quiet, with abundance of lit- 
ter : rub the shoulder joint. For an embrocation, put into a com- 
mon bottle four ounces of essence of turpentine, four ounces of 
camphorated spirit of wine, a drachm of super acetate of lead, and 
fill up the bottle with vinegar : rub around the injured part for a 
quarter of an hour, and take care always to shake the bottle well 
before you use its contents. 

STRAIN OP THE BTIPLE JOINT. 

Is the distension of the ligaments of the cocco- femoral (the 
first joint of the hip :) it is as serious as that of the shoulder and is 
treated in the same manner. 

f 

STRAIN OF THE IfETLOCK. 

Is the disti^nsion of the tendons and ligaments which connect 
this joint. This affection, likd'the preceding ones, produces lame- 
ness *and is treated in the same way. 

< 

EXCORIATION OP THE PASTERN, 

When ahorse entangles \hi8 pastern or leg in the slack of his 
halter, a chafing, and even wounds, which are somewhat difficult 
to cure, are the result? • 
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'treatment* 

In order to effect a cure, wash the injured part with white lotion 
made of from thirty to forty drops of sugar of lead in a bottle of 
water, and wash it several times a day : greasy substances are not 
at all suitable for an accident of this nature. When the inflamma- 
tion is very great, use a lotion of mallows water. 

OBFASE • 

Is oftcij produced by want of cleanliness or bad stabling : it is 
difficult of cure, and makes the horse go lame. It attacks the 
pasterns and fetlocks. , 

• Treatment. 

The aflected parts must be kept very clean ; free them from the 
scabs which form there, and cut off tJie hair, and from the first 
wash them with white lotion (as above) ; if mflanimation ensugs, 
they should be washed with mallows water, and when the inflam- 
mation has disappeared they should havg an ointment ^applied to 
them, composed of hogs-lard and vereVgris, (eight #unces of lard, 
and two di’aclims of verdigris mixed together.) 


INJUllIES OF THE FEET. 

OVER-BEACHING, OR 8PEEJ>r CUT. 

This term is applied to bruises either with oi; without the skin 
being broken, procluce*d either by one of the other feet, oriby a 
foreign body : they only require to be kept clean j l|ut, if they are 
neglected, they degenerdto into tumors. 

TUMORS. 

M • 

Inflammatory swellings : they are distinguished, according to the 
part affected, into cutaneous, musculir, horny, and cartilaginous. 
The first, which is termed a simple tumor, has its seat in the skin 

itself, and is cured by cleanliness. • 

K 1 
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The irftiscular tumor atfects the flexor muscle, or the tendinous 
slieaih ; (the sheath that covers the tendons.) ' 

Treatment, 

Complete rest and emollient cataplasms (made by boiling Ijran 
or ii'iallow loaves, putting them in a cloth and fastening the latter 
round the limb,) are sufficient to arrest their progress. 

The homy tumor, suice it is seated under the hoof, shows itself 
on one of the quarters, and requires an operation. 

The cartilaginous tumor, characterised by the caries of the labial 
cartilage of the bone of the foot, is the most serious of all, and re- 
quires the cutting away of this cartilhge. All those tumors are 
most generally caused by neglected speedy cuts : thus, the first 
care to be tr.ken, when a horse has overreached himself, is to 
cleanse the wound by cutting away the hair, and the rugged por- 
tions of tlie skin or of the hoof, and to put a compress upon the 
wound with tow dipped in the essence of turpentine and a ban- 
dage. 


1 S^ND CRACKS 

Arc splits in the hoof, following the direction of the fibres, and 
arc distinguished, according to their position, as fibrous (soies), 
sand cracks {seunes), cleft hoof (^pieds de hceuf) and false quarter, 
{seimes-quartes oii cn quartier) * 

The^^first, which are situated on the toe, generally attack the 
hin4 feet 

The false quarter almost invariably attacks the inner quarter of 
the fprefeet, because it is the weakest part: in general, brittle 
hoofs are those which arc most exposed to sand cracks. 

Treatment, 

There is one method of curing them, whiSn is to grease them 
repeatedly with foot ointment, composed of U pound of hogslard, 
four ounces of beeswax,' two ounces of turpefl-tine, and two drachms 

• Those terms have given us some difficulty, os wo have but one generic name for 
sand crack yrherever situated. (Trans.) 
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of oil of olives, the whole melted together. Tar aud grease is also 
used.* 


FOOT FOUNDER 

Is a serious affection of the reticular tissue (formed by the 
blood vessels) in which inflammation shows itself to a greater or 
less extent. Tliis disease is always produced by extenial £|,g«idents, 
or by too heating a diet : a long march in hot weather may bring 
it on. It is shown by the difficulty which *t]ie horse experiences 
in walking : he supports himself upon his limbs with great diffi- 
culty, only bears upon his heels, moves only when compelled to do 
so, liangs his head and refuses food. 

• Treatment 

It consists principally in extracting the blood. Elecd plentiful- 
ly, put tlie horse standing in the river for some hours : apply fric- 
tions of essence of turpentine to the fetlocks and loins ; put the 
horse upon bran and water 'with saltpetre. Give him emollient 
injections with saltpetre. ^ • 

THRUSHES# 

This disease arises from the issue of a blacltish humor, which 
has its seat in the cleft of the frog, and may destroy it. 

Treatment 

The frog must be cleansed, and pared down : apply to it pledgets, 
(small strips made o^tow^) ^teeped in essence of turj)entinc.* 

CANKERS. 

A disease of the same kind as the preceding, oijly carried to a 
higher stage : it reqij^es the samcf treatment. 

5UITTOES 

Is an eating ulcer, w^hich alters and changes the tissue of the 
frog, and oven of the ^ole, 'w^hence a/etid and acrid humor issues. 

* Firing on the coronet above the sandcratk sometiAies proves efficacious. (I’raiis.) 
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Acrid mud, bedding saturated witli dung, and urine may cause 
this disease. ^ 

Treatment. 

It consists ill placing the horse upon a dry soil, having his frogs 
parted, and removing those portions of the hoof which slough away. 
Dress enth. * tow steeped in the essence of turpentine, or with 
Egyptian ointment. 

BLETMES 

Arc bruises, occasioned to the sole of the heels, and sometimt's 
to that of the quarters' wliilst marching over hard ground, and 
sometimes are the consequence of bad'shoeing. 

*' *. Treatment. 

The hoof must bo pared, the bruised portion removed from the 
si^ounding parts, dress with tow dipped in the essence of turpen- 
tine, and put on a circular shoe ; (a shape which fits better, and 
•vv’hich protects the sole of the foot better than a common shoe.) 

PKoun FLEsn 

Is a collection of small fleshy excrescences of a red color, which 
arise in the parts, wdiere the quick is laid bare : compression must 
be employed. 

CORNS 

Are excrescences more or less great and extensive, which are 
observed in the. sole of the quarters of the forefeet : they arise 
from n. projection or tumor of the lower surface of the bone oAlio 
foot : this ossepus disease is almost invariably caused by bad shoe- 
ing. 

* ‘ Treatment. 

We must put on the shoe, called the bulb shoe, which contains 

a cavity for its receptioiii , 

♦ 

THE TENDER nOOF 

Is prodjiced by a loojJe shoe, which springs up and down, ham- 
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mers the sole, and produces an irritation which makes the liorse 
go lame. • 

Treatment* 

Consists simply in removing the cause, and shoeing properly. 

LE CLOU I)E HUE — (THE STUB NAIL.)* * 

Is any stray nail that a horse’s hoof picks *up on the road, which 
enters more or less deep into the quick, comes out again, or re- 
mains sticking in, and makes the horse go lame. 

Treatment, 

• 

We must, as soon as we perceive that a horse goes^lamt, lift up 
the foot, and extract the nail, if it be still sticking tliero : take off 
the liorse’s shoe, and lay the w'ound open to the bottom ; dress 
with tow and the essence of turpentine : keep this dressijig on b|^ 
means of iron bars wdiich the shoe holds on. Stumps, or pieces of 
w’ood, tliat get into the frog, produce the^ume efiect, anl demand 
tlie same care. • 


COMPLAINTS CAUSED SOLELY BY SHOEING. 

SIMPLE PRICKING — (lA PIQURE.) 

The piercing the quick with a nail which is driven in, and drtwvii 
out again before ij; is completely drivej:i home : ^this pfickiug is 
sometimes followed by%, few^drops of blood, and by sensible ^aiii 
on the part of the horse. The accident arising fronj shoeing ge- 
nerally passes oft' without any serious consequences ; however, it 
is a good plan not to drive^that nail, and to pour into the etampure^ 
(the groove in tVe sh€)e, which receives the head of the nail,) a 
drop of some essence. • • 

> t 

* This can hardly be numbered amongBt discsJfeeB of horaes, and is not, that wo 
are aware of, mentioned in any English book on Farriery. It is dilHcult to translate 
tlie term ; but the meaning of it ie cxplained in«Ahc text. • (Trans.) 
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SEVEllE PRICKING (i* KNCLOUURE.) 

The same kind of accident as the foregoing, the only difference 
being that the nail remains in the foot, which makes it more seri- 
ous ; it requires the same attention, and sometimes we are obliged 
to take off the shoe. 

c/ * THE BURNT SOLE. 

Accident produced^ by a red hot shoe, or one simply heated, that 
the farrier presses against the sole. 

We ascertain that the sole has been burned, when, on par- 
ing the hoof, we find the sole honeycombed w ith small holes (open 
pores) from wdiich a serous yellow ish humor oozes. 

Plat hoofs are very much exposed to this^ 

Treatment. 

Take oft‘ the shoe, pare the hoof, and apply a bran cataplasm. 

« 

THE ITEJLTEl) HOOP. 

Does not differ from Ihe preceding, except that it does not pro- 
ceed to so great an extent^ it arises from the same cause, and re- 
quires the same treatment. 

CUTS OP THE SOLE WITH THE PARRIEU’s BUTTRESS (PARING KNIFE.) 

They cause incisions more or less deep, produce pain and lame 
the horse. 

f Treatmeht, ' 

, 

The hoof must be pared, and dre^ssed with brandy and tow : a 
general rule^ in shoeing is to fit the shoo to the hoof, and not 
the hoof to the shoe, as farrkjrs commdnljr do ; to pare the foot 
equally * throughout, and to put a shoq on w^iich touches every 
part ; if this be not done, the horse does neffc stand fairly. 

OF THE aplomb (perpendicular bearing.) 

By the aplomb we understand the regular distribution of the 
mass of the body upon the four extremities designed to support 
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it. The correctness of the aplomb requires such a disposition of 
the limbs that tlie line of gravitation of the different centres of 
gravity should pass through a point of the base. 

It has been shown that in a well made horse a vertical line, 
drawn from the top of the withers to the ground, will pass over 
the point of the knee : a line, drawn from the upper and after 
third part of the forearm to the ground, ought to divide info two 
equal parts all the radii of the limb, and consequent fall very near- 
ly in the centre of the surface of the foot. 

A line, ^ drawn from the scapiilo-humeral joint, (the upper 
joint of the shoulder,) will fall exactly upon the point of tlie toe : 
ill like manner, a line drav\;n from the middle of the narrowest 
part of the forearm to the ground, ought to equally divide the 
rest of the limb. 


15 THE III5I) LIMBS. 

( Seen sideways, ) 

A perpendicular dropped from the femoro-tibial joint, (the second 
joint of the hip), ought to fall on the forCpart of the toe, so that 
another line, drawn from the cocceal-fefhoral joint, w5l fall behind 
the hoof ; a lino, drawn from the middle of the ham, divides the 
rest of the limb into two equal parts : these are the proportions 
laid down by Bourgelat ; they are founded upon the theory of the 
centre of gravity, and, when they exist in perfection, the animal 
stands easily ; that is to say, the four extremities are in the^same 
direction, which has caused it to be said that eacli limb supports 
onc-foiirth of the who#) weight 9 f tlie body. In order* that tlio 
horse may stand well aitd with ease, it is necessary, not only ^lat 
the direction of the limbs should bo such as we have just said; 
but further that every part should^be sound, in order that the 
perpendicular may* be perfect : the deviation from the perpendi- 
cular may arise from tlje limbs being placed too far in advance or in 
the rear, and too mucji out, or too much in. 

If the forelimbs are carried to the rear, <the animal is said to 
be gathered under himself : if they ar^ too far advanced, ho bears 
on his heels, and the lever of the limb is thrown considerably 
back, * t 
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In the hind limbs, the horse is gathered under when the toe is 
too far forward. In this case, they sustain a considerable weiglit, a 
lateral deviation constitutes horses cither in-kneed, or bow legged, 
according to its being outwards or inwards. 

' , ON GREEN EOOD. 

« 

This is particularly suited to young horses ; liowcver, old ones 
have been sometimes put on it to an advantage, especially those 
which haA'e suffered from inflammatory disorders ; which arc dis- 
gusted witli dry food ; arc laboring under lameness, or vermi- 
cular, urinary, ringworm, itch, affections : these causes generally 
require the use of green food. 

The tontaary is the case, in glanders, farcy, and recent disordcTs 
of tl\o cliest : liorses, put upon green food, require to be very (?are- 
fiiliy watclicd ; because tlie disorders, which arise from its use, 
«tre rapid, and occasionally very severe, if not taken at once. l''ho 
most frqquent are colics and indigestions : tlio fii-st thing to ho 
done is to take the horco off green food, M^allc liiin about, and rub 
him well do^n when ho cemes in: if the colic continue, give him 
a bottle of salt water, or of wine and oil mixed, adding a few drops 
of ether to it : if the conjunctive membrane he red, lie must be 
bled copiously, and have injections given. 

Generally speaking, all tliese attacks are iallammatory ; they 
are met by bleeding and diet. 

We perceive tliat green food agrees witlj liorses, when they cat 
it freely, when they are lively, tlfeir coat sleek, •and they return to 
it itnperceptibly ; (tliat is, not by fits and starts) ; on the other 
hand, when the horse is dull, hangs his head, does not cat, coughs, 
and has his coat staring, we^iiiust hasten to take him off it, and 
put diiin upon dry food. i 

Horses, which are about to be put on green food, ought to bo 
prepared for it by foi^p days of bran, and straw mixed with green 
food: tlic same prccautida should be adopted when this diet 
ceases, in order to prevent the change being too rapid, and pro- 
ducing ^disorders. • 
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MannA* of giving it. 

Green food should be given, a little at a time, and often, hour 
by hour, and we should be careful to remove the remains of the 
former supply, so as not to disgust the horse : meadow grass an- 
swers best the eight or ten first days, because its effects are more 
purgative ; afterwards, we give lucerne, or clover ; tlys last food 
requires great precautions, because it is very heating, and pro- 
duces serious complaints : this is remedied by mixing it with mea- 
dow grass : the horses, which fatten too fast, ought to be bled. 

Horses 3n"green food should be walked daily, and bathed alsc^ 
if the time will allow of it. 
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CHAPTEE XLl 


MEDICAL INSTEUCTION. 

This instruction is divided into three parts : the first treats 
upon some points of military hygeia, the second embraces very 
succinctly a small number of internal and External diseases ; and 
the third teaches us to compound and administer the medicines 
which these same diseases require. 

^,We shall find described therein the mode of rendering assist- 
ance in the first instance to the soldier with simply the resources 
which localities may supply, and without having recourse to me- 
dicine. \ 

I have taken care, in order to render myself easily understood, 
to employ as much as possible terms generally known, or expres- 
sions which supply the place of technical terms. 

Note, The figures, placed between brackets, refer to the third 
part cfT the medical instruction : they point out in it the medicines, 
which should be made use of. 

FIRST PART. 

MILITARY HTGEIA. , 

Military hygeia is that branch of mediclhe, which has for its 
object the preservation of the health of the koldier. 

It lays down the mode, \ia which he should use those things 
which are necessary to him ; and how he may modify or remove 
the causes of the diseases which prey upon him. 
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FIRST CHAPTER. 

Of the Precautions to he taken regarding Recruits when they join. 

We should endeavor as much as possible to place together lads 
of the same country ; the soldier, finding himself amongst his fel- 
low countrymen, who speak his own dialect, and possess* similar 
habits, feels less the awkwardness of his novel condition. We 
should also avoid fatiguing him too much,* and arrange that his 
daily duties be proportioned to his strength. By these means, he 
gradually becomes accustomed to military toil, without his health 
thereby suffering. 

By adopting this plan, which is very practicable, we shall pre- 
vent the development of those maladies which have tjjieir^origin in 
morbid melancholy and fatigue, and we shall not disgust, with the 
military life, many young men who, at starting, have an inclina- 
tion thereto, • 


SECOND CHAPTEIt. 

• 

Art. 1. In order to complete -the clothing of troopers, it would 
be proper to add to it a flannel bandage, applied over the belly, 
and moderately tightened : it would often prevent hernia of the 
walls of this cavity, a complaint so common amongst them. When 
the troopers found themselves compelled to make long, difficult, 
and rapid, marches on foot, they would derive great benefit from 
its use. , , ^ * 

This band also has tjie property of hteeping th® stomach warm, 
and guarding it from the effects of humidity and cold, which are 
such common causes of jdisease, especially upon seiWice. A skil- 
ful general caused th^ to be worn by his men, who were bivou- 
acked upon the.banks of<he Ebro, between Tortosa and Amposta. 
By this plan, he checked the progress of a diarrhasa with violent 
colics, which was wasting his army, and which Kad developed itself 
under the influence of the causes, wh^jh I have just mentioned. 

Art. 2. The suspensory bandage (passing between the thighs) 
is not less useful to troopers. It i^ an efficacious metho^ of pre- 
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venting injury to certain organs in the violent motions of the 
horse, and preserving them from diseases which accidents of this 
nature may occasion. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

Of Liquids. 

Art. 1. All water, which has not an unpleasant taste, and dia- 
solves soap readily, is good for drinking and for evefy culinary 
purpose. Water, which does not possess these requisite condi- 
tions, ought to be strictly interdicted ‘to the men. 

If wq,are compelled to drink bad water, it should be mixed with 
wine, brandy, vinegar, or any acid liquor adapted for that pur- 
pose. 

In those places, in which we are compelled to drink stagnant, or 
muddy, water, it would be useful, in order to guard against swal- 
lowing leeches, to strain^it through linen. If this accident should 
happen, we^*et rid of thejeeches by large draughts of water in 
which common salt has been dissolved. 

If we are in need of water, we must make men chew branches, 
leaves, bushes, or the roots of plants ; and, if these be not at hand, 
they must roll about in their mouths small pieces of leaden balls, 
smaUtshells, <fcc. in order to produce a great flow of saliva, which 
they swallow to quench their thirst. Sea water bathing also de- 
creases thirst. V 

Art. 2. Spirits taken to excess are vq^ iiSjurious to the sol- 
dier; hut a moderate use of this 'iquor may be of use under 
several circifm stances of active service. They are particularly 
useful during the raw and damp winter nights. ^ During the heats 
of summer, they are equally useful on the march and in extensive 
manoeuvres, in order to keep up th^ tone of the organs, and to 
check the profuse perspiration, which exhausts the strength, and 
which renders chills extreifeely dangerous'; but, in this last case, 
one pint of spirits should be mixed with six or seven pints of 
water. ^This beverage is excellent. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Art. 1. If the detachment, whilst marching, has to be quarter- 
ed in any public building, the commanding officer ought to pro- 
ceed thither first, in order to ascertain whether it combines all the 
requisites of salubrity. If it have been .infected by^ men labor- 
ing under a contagious disease, he should lodge his m& else- 
where, and he should bivouac them rather than expose them to 
the danger of contagion. 

Art. 2. ^When the detachment is marching in summer, it 
ought to contrive to arrive at its destination, before the sun has at- 
tained power. If it be coustrained to march the whole day, it 
should make t'wo long halts; for fatigue, combined with overpower- 
ing heat, may induce even amongst robust soldeir^ at1»cks of 
apoplexy, accidents which we witnessed in Spain, and very recent- 
ly in Algiers. 

Art. 3. When it marches in winter, during a very rigorous 
frost, we ought carefully to prevent men, who appear to be be- 
numbed, from remaining behind to lie dP'v^'n ; they wilf speedily 
fall asleep and pass into the sleep of dgath. When4he cold pro- 
duces these fatal elfects, wo ought to accompany the men even to 
their billets, and prevent their approaching the fire too hastily. 
But they will do well to drink a very hot draught of one-fourth of 
wine mixed with three-fourths of w^ater. • If a man has any part 
of his body frost-bitten, it must be rubbed gently with sn^w, or 
washed with water at tlie freezing point, and he must keep away 
from the fire until the warmth and circulation are restored. ( Vide 
Asphyxia hy cold j? , * • • 

Art. 4. When a detaclmi«it requires to halt, it is necessary 
to select, as far as circumstances will permit, to wit, in winter, an 
open and dry placQ, exposed to the sun's rays, and sheltered from 
high winds ; in .summer, •umbrageous places, not too cool, in* the 
neighborhood of woois or rivers ; but, whatever may he the 
season, it is necessary especially to keep at a distk ice from marshy 
places, or those in which the earth has^'been recently stirred. 

Arrived at the halting ground, those men, who are much heat- 
ed, should not quench their thirst, until tho^y have rested awhile ; 
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they must never divest themselveS of their clothes and expose 
themselves to the coolness of the atmosphera> This caution is 
particularly addressed to men i,n a state of perspiration. 

Art. 6. Soldiers, travelling in a hot and arid country, are usual- 
ly very thirsty : the water, which they drink with avidity, causes 
profuse perspiration, which only weakens them, and increases their 
thirst.' In order to meet this inconvenience, the officer in com- 
mand, before quitting the halting place should issue orders for 
every man to provide himself with good vinegar, or, what is better 
still, brandy, to mix with the water. By these mean^. they will 
more readily quench their thirst, and will prevent many diseases 
from showing themselves. ^ 

Art. 6. At the termination of a m^rch, especially in hot 
weather, th^ men should be recommended to wash their face and 
eyes. They ought also to wash their feet as often as circum- 
stances will allow of their doing so. In summer, when halted, as 
in garrison, they will bathe from time to time in running water. 
The most proper time for bathing is early in the morning before 
breakfast, and not after# exercise, or a long march. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

• Of Encampment, 

Art, 1. The ground most adapted for encampment is a sandy, 
dry, and open, plain, sloping slightly towards the south or east, 
or the banks of. a river or streamlet, and incthe neighborhood 
of a, wood. 

We must Bever, if we can avoid it, encamp upon damp ground, 
surrounded by a marsh. If we cannot ^avoffi this unpleasant 
necessity , we should dig ditches in different directions, in order to 
allow the water to run off, ' 

The vicinity of a river is of great service to a camp ; not only 
for furnishing water for m^n and horses t6 drink, but also for the 
maintenance of cleanliness, and keeping up the freshness of the 
air. Different points for drawing water, according to the wants 
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of the detachment, should be Established at the upper part of the 
stream ; next comes the watering place ; then the place for wash- 
ing clothes ; and the shambles should be further down the stream. 
Guards for the maintenance of order should be stationed at 
these different points ; and, if the river be turbid, wells should be 
sunk at a little distance from the banks in order to furnish a sDp- 
ply of water which has been filtered through the ground. A cou- 
ple of stout planks should be thrown across these excavations, in 
order that the men may draw the water af their ease, without 
having to ^prehend the crumbling in of the edges. 

A wood is of essential service in supplying fuel for culinary 
purposes, and the fires of a .bivouac. We ought, however, never 
to forget that the ground in extensive forests is always damp, and 
we ought to pitch at a certain distance from it to avoid contract- 
ing fevers produced by humidity. In 1809, before the battle of 
Raab, General Seras, whilst proceeding towards that town, bi- 
vouacked his whole division for a single night only in a largo 
forest : the next morning, when moving off, a considerable num- 
ber of his men were attacked with fever. , 

Art. 2. Troops, when encamped, ought to lodge dither in bar- 
rack huts, or tents : these last are insufferable in summer during 
the day time on account of the stifling heat which is experienc- 
ed in them ; and, in winter, they do not sufficiently keep out the 
cold and damp. The barrack-huts are more serviceable : they are 
more roomy, more elevated, and ought to have a window kBock- 
ed out opposite the door. 

Every man ought to Sleep ih hjs respective tent or hut- They 
ought to be strictly foiHbidden to go outside of them during the 
night in their shirts or baretoot. This bad habit is one of the 
causes of dysentery which often ca^pes such ravages in armies. 

The straw, which fortos the soldiers’ bedding, should be Jburned, 
and renewed every fortiiglit. Tf we neglect this precaution, and 
if we preserve this straw for •horses’ litter, it becomes a focus of 
corruption, which communicates typhus fever to the men. 

The excrements and exuvioe of the fcimals, slaughtered in the 
camp shambles, should be buried very deep every day. The dung 
heap should he carried away or burned daily. • 
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Art. 3. If typhus, or dysentery, show itself in camp, we 

ought immediately to break ground, and select a more eligible spot. 

If circumstances will not allow us to make this move, we must 

redouble vigilance as to the cleanliness of the camp, often renew 

and burn the straw, reduce the number of men in each tent, and 

send every man to the hospital the moment that he is taken ill. 
« 

In \Mnter, camps are no longer tenable : if we obstinately per- 
sist in remaining in them despite of the rain and the frost, typhus 
fever and inflammatory diseases of the chest will commit fright- 
ful ravages. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

0/ Bivouacs 

Bivouacs ought to be formed, as far as possible, upon a spot 
which combines the conditions pointed out in the article upon 
encampnlent. A detachment, which bivouacs, ought to receive a 
double rations of spirits. Those, which are supplied with it, send 
much fewer men into hospital than those which are reduced to 
drink nothing but w^ater. 

It sometimes happens in a winter campaign, and when the cold 
is severe, that the vicinity of the enemy prevents our making fires 
in ouv bivouacs. In this painful situation, we should guard against 
giving way to a treacherous sleep, which might be succeeded by 
dedth. Orders must be issued to e^ery mg^n to wake up those of 
their comrades, who sink overpowered by tbe imperious demands 
of sromnolency. 

i 

CHAPfER SEVENTH. 

« » 

^ «■ 

Of the Influence of Climate upon the Health of Troope, 

• 

Art 1. In cold climates^ the men ought to be not only warmly 
clothed, but also supplied 'with more abundant and nourishing 
food than in warm ones.. The cold produces in them an insatiar 
ble desire to drink spirituous liquors ; it is requisite to satisfy 
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this desire, we oiiglit therefore to serve out extra rations and 
spirits on all occasions when the campaign is prolonged beyond 
the month of October in cold climates. Hie soldiers must drink 
their brandy in small quantities, as it is served out to them, and 
must be cautioned against hoarding up several rations in order to 

have a drinking bout. • 

1 • • 

Those, who in the retreat from Moscow did not iinpbse this 

restraint upon themselves, dropped down dead in tlie act of drink- 
ing spirits. If w'c neglect to take all these* precautions, the cold 
exhausts the strength of the soldier, and fatal maladies them- 
se]\(‘s. 

Art. 2. In the warm countries of Southern Europe wc ought 
to keep our armies as far removed as possible from marshy coun- 
tries. If w*e are compelled to halt there, we must place the men 
in raised dwellings, make them wear w'arm clothing, and servo out 
an extra ration of wdne or brandy. Wc ought, further, to reduce 
the guards at night, and direct every man, not on duty, to retuijn 
home by sunset. In these unfavorable circumstances, drills and 
parades should be less frequent, and mjich shorter than usual, 
w^hilst w^e ought to select the driest ^pot for the Mrill ground. 
The men should not be ordered out for drill until after break- 
fast. 


^KCOTMD PAET 

FIRST SECTION. 


JNFLAM MAIUON. 

When any pai’t feefs p^ainful, is swollen, red, and hotter Iha^n 
usual, it is inflalued, ^nd there is often fever : this last then is 
produced by inllammtrtiuii. 

• Treatment, I 

Apply, according to the extent of the inflammation, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty, leeches, to the seal of the disorder. 'WSien the 

Ti 
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blood has flowed properly, put over tlie part an emollient cataplasm, 
(No. 16), which is to be renewed twice a day ; use the drinks, (Nos. 
1 and 6) j eat nothing, and keep quiet. 

BOILS. 

Eoils arc known by a swelling, which rises rapidly ; which is 
liard, l/ot, and painful, of a red color, terminating in a point, and 
deeply seated in the skin. When ripe, the boil gives forth a small 
quantity of thick matter. Boils sometimes produce a swelling of 

the glan^ of the groin* In propoi;tion as the 

boil hca"this enlargement of the glands disappears. 

Treatment". 

i 

Subdue the local inflammation by means of emollient cataplasms, 
(No. 16), of simple ointments of lard, or fat that is not salt. 
Troopers, especially those vrho have tender skins, should wear 
drawers, to prevent the friction of the cloth trowsers upon the 
skin, producing this complaint. When boils are numerous, and 
spread over diflerent parts of the body, tepid baths should be used, 
and the bovfjls opened two or three times with the purgative, 
(No. 12), or any other. 


WIIfTLOWS. 

The inflammation, which shows itself at the extremities of the 
fingeiio, is denominated a Avhitlow. This complaint is cliaractcris- 
ed by pain with a throbbing, which is sometimes intolerable. The 
aflected part is red, very sensible to pressure, and often swollen. 

, t ^ 

t Treat nier^t. 

Apply, on ‘che first sensation of pain, fen or a dozen leeches to 
and around the affected part: bathe the hrind' three times a day 
in a'tepid emollient decoction (No 16)5;w\^iich must be renewed 
on each occasion : keep the arm in a, sling,, and have recourse to 
leeches more than onqp in the first twenty-four hours. By these 
means, we often prevent tlJ3 inflammation from forming. 

* Wo have Lore eliaed a sentence not fit to appear in a work for general reading. 
(Trans.) ^ 
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SWELLED CHEEK. 

In this complaint, which every body knows, there is swelling 
with a feeling of discomfort, and generally very little pain. 

Treatment, 

• 

Two emollient cataplasms, (No. 16), daily upon the swollen part ; 
a foot bath morning and evening of very hot^salt water ; keep the 
body warmly clad, and take as a constant drink the ptisan. Nos. 
1,6, 7, or^lO. If the svrelling arises from decayed 
them extracted. 

• 

INFLAMMATION OF THE NOSTIULS. 

• 

It is characterised by pain, swelling, redness, and greater heai 
than ordinary at the opening of the nostrils. This complaint is 
very often found in men who have a bad habit of picking their 
nose. • 


Treatment, , 

Introduce into the nostrils, two or three times a da)^ cerate, or 
else hog’s lard or fresh butter. Make use of the feathered end 
of a pen for this purpose. Bathe the tip of the nose in the emol- 
lient decoction No. 14. Discontinue the custom of thrusting the 
finger up the nose. 

INTEENAL INFLAMMATION OF THE EAR. , 

• • • 

The patient feel» in this part it pain, more or less acute, accom- 
panied by singing and humming noise : sometimes, there is very 

violent head ache on the side of the affected car. • 

<• 

Treatment. 

I 

Employ, from the commencement of the attjick, all the means 
recommended by art for similar cases to dissipate the inflamma- 
tion, which often, when it terminate! in suppuration, produces 
deafness. The principal ones are the following : twenty leeches 
behind the affected ear, and let the blood flow freely ; b^troduce 
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into tlio passage of the oar :i litile*oollon soakotl in oil of swoot 
almonds ; produce vomiting five or six limes ^vith tlie emetic, 
(No. II), keep the throat and ail the head warmly wrapped up in 
flannel ; take a very hot foot hath morning and evening, in w^hich 
you w’ill mix two ounces of powdered mustard or salt ; a ptisan 
with a little sugar for your customary drink (Nos. 1, G, 7, or 
10), roKiain'iu bed, and starve yourself. 

INFLAMMA'TION OF THE EYE (OFHTUALMl A .) 

The wJj^ of the eye is of a bright red ; it is the se^t of great 
heat, an^in unpleasant priclving sensation. The light is very dif- 
ficult to he borne, and soniotimes becomes insupportable. 

Treatment. 

Apply twenty leeches to the temples, but not to the eyelids : lei 
the blood flow' freely. Bathe the eyes frequently wdth luke-warm 
ifiallows Avater, (No. 11), and keep them conslantly covered wdth 
bandages, soaked in the same decoction. Shun the light, induce 
vomiting fiA^e or six times with the emetic, (No. 11), take daily two 
foot baths of hot salt AA atefr: drink a refreshing ptisan of Nos. 1, 
2, G, and 7, and eat sparingly. 


JTCU, 

Consists in small pustules, at the lop of Avliich appear blisters. 
Itching accompanies the appearapce of the pustule, and it is,ge- 
ner^lly felt more at night owing to the heAt of the bed. 

Itch shows^itself inside the arms, the fore arm, the thighs, the 
legs, betw^een the fingers, and on the beKy. 

Treatment. ' 

You may employ a sulphur lotion or a sulpliiir ointment, (Nos. 
17 and 18.) 


* We have here elised five pages upon venereal diseases, as a subject not .suited to 
any but pj^ofessed medioal works. (Trans.) 
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With llie sulphur lotion you rub the arms, the hands, the bel- 
ly, the thighs, tlM' hams, and the logs. This ought to be done 
twice a day, morning and evening. The dose is two ounces for 
each lotion ; the bottle sliould be mcII shaken, before pouring out 
the liquor iiito a plate, or any earthenware vessel proper to con- 
tain it. • 

The sulpliur (untinont is employed twice a day in a dose of half 
an ounce for ea(*h rubbing in ; the parts already mentioned are 
rubbed gently. The apartnjents of men with itch ought always to 
be kept \A4jrTn. 

We should always be careful to send -io the wash the linen 
which a person allccted with the itch has used, ^flie woollen 
<?lothe&, which cnimot, he thus dealt with, ought to be exposed to 
the vapor of sulphur in a small and well closed aparknent. Tluiy 
are placed upon an osier luirdlc, or any thing which will answer 
the same end. Beneath this apparatus is placed an earthen pan, 
in which flowers of sulphur are burnt ; but, before* exposing IheTn 
to it, the cloth lining ought to be waslual with boiling ivater and 
soap, and well dried, in order that the \foollens inav imbibe the 
vapor of the sulphur. The same coiirH^' must bo pursued in order 
to disinfect the coverlets, the shoots, and the ])illows. 

x^ruNs. 

This injury oflers diflcrenl degrees wliich wc must understand 
in order properly to regulate the treatment. 

In the first degree, ihe bimiing body has produced ojiJy a slight 
irritation of the slJiii, -v^ith redness, heat, and paiti. 

In the second degree, the burnt part shows blisters. 

In the third, there is tlestruction*of the skin that is burned : it 
is then of a greyish yellow, or black, color. 

• ^Ireatment, 

t 

Pirst degree. — Plunge the injured tpart, at the moment of the 
accident occurring, and keep it for several consecutive hours in a 
liquid composed of sugar of lead &nd cold water, (two^ dessert 
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spoonfuls of su^ar of lead to a pint* of water) which must bo re- 
newed as soon as it gets warm. If this be not procurable, make 
use of water at the freezing point, or the coldest water possible. 
If the burn be on the back, the belly, or the chest, apply bandages 
steeped in cither one or the other of the above liquids. When it 
is in‘the face, let tlm patient bend his head over a bason and fre- 
quently *damp the burn with a spungc or soft linen. Lastly, if the 
whole body be burnt, the patient should be put into a cold bath, 
into which sugar of lead has been thrown in the proportions indi- 
cated. Bj emj)loying means of this description, we^nften see 
burns of the first degree entirely disappear. 

Second degree. — Commence with th/5 treatment which has just 
been described, and after it has been employed for some time, 
open the blb^ters, to allow the serous matter to escape. The 
puncture should be made with a large sewing needle. You may 
prick them in several places : tlie epidermis, which forms the 
blister, is not sensible. Then cover the burned part with ban- 
dages smeared with cerate, or with a mixture of equal parts of 
oil and the yelk of an egg, or else, again, with grease or fresh 
butter. ' ♦ 

When the burn has extended over the surface of the whole body, 
w^e ought immediately to plunge the patient into a cold hath, and 
keep him in it for several hours ; then put bandages or towels 
tightly round the body, smeared with cerate, or the other sub- 
stance® which w e have just mentioned. 

Third degree. — The same means as in the two preceding cases. 
As there i\i generally fever in thjs last caSe, w^e must prescribe 
diot,^ and cooling drinks. The sores w^htch form ought to be 
dressed with lint spread plentifully with cerate, or else with a 
mixture of oil and the yelk of j».n egg. 

f 

CHILBLAINS. 

^ c 

Chilblains consist in< an inflammation of the skin, which shows 
itself in winter, and which results from the alternate action of cold 
and heat. The part affected is swollen, painful, and hot : there 
are also prickling and itching Sensations ; and, lastly, the color of 
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the skin is more or less livid.* The feet are the most usual seat of 
chilblains ; they ^iftect more particularly the toes and the heel. 
They sometimes appear on the nose, the ears, and the lips. 

Treatment. 

When chilblains are coining on, and when, as yet, *thcr^ is nei- 
tlier heat nor pain, but only a troublesome itching, nothing is 
better tlian to repeatedly moisten tfie aflected parts w ith soap and 
-water, urine, the ley of vine ashes, and even w^ith camphorated 
brandy. ‘When, in spite of these applianccji, the inflammation in- 
creases, the chilblains should be covered -with a linen rag spread 
w'lth cerate and kept wafm. they ulcerate, they must be 
dressed with cerate spread upon lint. 

ON THE METHOD OP CLOSING WOUNDS OF THE SKIN BY MEANS OP 

PLAISTERS. 

AVe ouglit to re-unitc the edges of tbe wounds the skin, 
when it has been merely divided by a sharp instrument ; but, it 
any instrument has destroyed, or ruint'd lliese edges^ the re-union 
becomes inipraeticabie. 

In order that nature may glue togeilier the lips of a w'ound when 
brought into immediate contact, it is necessary that they should 
be bleeding at tbe time ; or if inflammation lias set in, the matter 
should be nearly white, and tliat the tivo lips of the dhided part 
should be covered ivith a healthy granulation. Thus, we sJiould 
not endeavor to close ^t'ith plkist^prs, 1st, gunshot wounds, the edges 
of wliich arc contusi^ and destroyed'; 2d, a wound, wdiich has 
been neglected, exposed to \ho action of the air, and the liighly 
inflamed edges of wdiicl# only prodiyjc a sort of bloody fluid. 

Before bringing th^ edges of a w'onnd together, we mifst remove 
the coagulated ITlood,* and any gravel that may bo found inside it, 
and which would prevent tfloir close contact. • 

In closing a w^ound,.we should put4hc winded part in such a 
position that its lips touch completely. If, then, it be situated 
transversely at Lhc forepart of lii43 neck,, the position necessary 
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towards its reunion is the keeping the head beat. The skin, in 
erei^ case, ought to be relaxed as much as possibile. 

To effect the re-union, we make use of adhesive phiisters, such as 
diachyion, or the gum known by the name of Andrew of the Cross, 
which is spread upon linen. We make strips of them, wliose lengthi 
width, and number, are in proportion to the length, depth, and 
gape of i;he woimd. 

When the wound is two inche.s long, and not very deep, two 
strips of of an inch wdde, and six inches long, arc suflicient. 

Before applying them, tliey should he w armed in ord:^r to soft- 
en them. One of these strips is put on, in one half of its length 
upon one part of the wound, then the. lips of the other half must 
he brought iogc3tlier, and the other half of the strip is applied to 
the remriniug iporiiou of the incision.'^ It must ho well under- 
stood that the strijjs arc always applied transversely to the W'ound. 

The first strip ought to be placed at that part of the wound 
where the edges gape most. When there are several applied to 
one wound there ought to bo intervals left between them to facili- 
tate the discharge of pus. 

The union* having been completed, some lijit is put on the 
wound with compresses and a suitable bandage. 

or Till: MKANS VROl-I.U TO CHUCK CKllTAl.N HK V.ORKIIAGKS CAUSED 

JJY WOTNUS. 

When, in conseqiu'nee of a Avound in the head, not going to any 
dcpUi, the blood flows freely, it is suflicient, in order to arrest the 
iiemorrhage, to apply over it a litMe dint w'ii h a compress fyldod 
eight or ten times ; the whole ought to bo soaked in sail water, 
and kept in its place by tying a bandage or handkerehief suHicient- 
ly tiglit over it. 

It is ve”y useful, prior to checking the iiemorrhage, to allow 

that quantity of blood to flow, w^bich would follow* from a copious 

bleeding : by these means the patient wnll not be exposed to many 

ill consequences wdiicli might follow without this precaution. 

« 

♦ The author means, wo presume, the second strip, though he does not express 
himself thus. (Trans.) i 
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Hemorrhages, produced by wounds of the hands or feet, are 
dressed in the same way as those of the head. Nevertheless, if, 
notwithstanding this dressing, the blood continues to flow, wo 
mast make use of the compress described hereafter, as the only 
method then of checking the flow of blood. 

In violent hemorrhages, arising from wounds of the arm, orfore- 
aru\, we must employ a compress above the wounc^and, if! order 
that this compression may be of any use. we must find a point of 
support ou the opposite side to that on which it is made. In the 
arm, it she^ild be made only upon one ]3oint. This is the manner 
of doing it. 

We apply, inside the arra, at the junction of its upper third 
with the lower two-thirds, tliree or four compresses, moistened 
with water, each of which ought to be doubled eight timei> : these 
compresses, when folded, ought to be the width of the palm of the 
hand A slip of w’ood, a tile, or any hard and flat body of the 
same size, is then introduced into one of these compresses. On 
the opposite side, that is to say, outside the arm, and at the same 
distance, pieces similar to the first in immber, and of the same 
size, are applied. • ^ 

All these pieces being thus disposed, they are kept in position 
by a large compress, which goes round the arm, and this apparatus 
is made sufficiently tight either by a fillet, or leather strap, or a 
pocket handkerchief, in such a manner that the pressure shall act 
only upon the compresses. By these means, we stop the flow of 
blood. 

For hemorrhage^ of the thigh lund leg, we make use of the same 
apparatus, only the pieces, compose it, will be somewhat 

larger in consequence of the size of the limb. It is^at the centre 
part and inside the thigh that the fompression should be made : 
outside, that is to*say,\>n^tlie opposite side, and at the same height, 
we apply the same nflmber of pieces ; the whole is then drawn 
tight, as laid down above, and the Avound is diressed with lint, a 
compress and a bandage. . • 

The patient is then put upon diet, and one of the ptisans, (Nos. 
I, G, 0, or ]0), and taken to the hospital as«oon as possible, there 

r 1 
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to have thf attemtion paid to him, wliich such serious wounds re- 
quire. lie must be taken thither with as little jolting as jwssible. 

CONTUSED WOUNDS. 

Contused wounds occur in consequence of a fall upon some hard 
substance, or by blows with a cudgel, or a blunt sw’ord. The skin 
is torn to a giiliter or less extent, and the parts covered by it are 
contused in diflerent, degrees. 

Treatmejit. 

Simple contused wounds are washed with cold or salt water, only 
at the moment w^heu they are received *, they are then covered 
with lint and a compress, and the wiiole Is kept in its place by 
means of a fillet or bandage adapted to the part. If inflammation 
supervene, w^e must have recourse to emollietits, such as mallows 
water, (No. 14), or cataplasms, (No. 16) ; but it is requisite in both 
cases that the wound be covered with lint, and that its edges, be- 
fore the l«,pplicatiou of this last, be rubbed with cerate. 

< 

% 

OF WOUNDS, WHICH SUPPUEAIE, AND THE MODE OF DRESSING 

THEM. 

When a wound requires to be kept open, the surrounding hair 
must be shaved off, and the wound covered with dry lint ; above 
this lint a double coiiipress is placed which is kept in position by 
a bondage. 

If the Vound be very extensive, and fever be apprehended, the 
patient must be put on diet, and on one oY the drinks, (Nos. 1, 2, 
6 , 7, 9, and 10), during the two or three first days of his wound. 
The injured limb must be kept as quiet us possible ; if the wound 
be ill the arm or hand, the fore arm will b6 supported in a sling ; 
if, on the other hand, it be in the thigh, t>/e leg^ or the foot, the 
patient must keep his bed until a thorough cure is effected. 

The first dressings "'of a -wound must not be removed until the 
third day. This time is necessary for the subsidence of the local 
irritation. , 
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The following is the method for removing the first dressings : 
the fillets, the coiy presses, and the lint are taken off in succession ; 
they must be moistened, when either the blood or matter have 
caused them to adhere : you lay hold with your fingers of the lint 
which you cannot remove after having moistened it with lukewarm 
water ; you then, by the assistance of a soft linen rag wip<^ ofi' 
the matter which adheres to the edges of the wound :*the®hottom 
of it is cleansed by pledgets of lint, which you introduce very gent- 
ly, and at several times. • 

This operation over, a little cerate is put round the lips of the 
wound; lint is tlien put over, and the dressing is coucluded as be- 
fore. Afterw^ards, the wound is dressed daily, and even twdee a 
day, if the suppuration be aWndant. 

OV CONTUSIO:S, 

It is the consequence of a blow more or less violent, wdiich has 
struck some portion of the body. The injured skin turns a violtt 
black, and sometimes it swells. This black color has obtained for 
it the term of echymose. • 

• 

Treatment, 

If tlie contusion be on the arm or leg, the limb must be plung- 
ed immediately into cold salt water for four or five hours : we 
must tako care to renow it repeatedly that it may not grow warm. 
After the limb shall hj\ve been taken out of the water, w^ must 
apply, every two hours, over the contusion, compresses of cold 
salt water, and continue this ^lan until the echymose is dispersed. 

If inflammation* shows itself at the '•expiratioh of twenty -four 
hours after treatment, we m\Lst discontinue the salt water, ‘and 
replace it either by batliji and fomentations, or by ntallows water, 
(No. 14), or any emollient decoction, and apply leeches tqthe seat 
of pain, and repeat thgm Several times, if necessary. 

Contusions on the. buttocks and thighs, not allowing of cold 
bathing, we must apply over the swollen ])art compresses of salt 
w'ater, or, better still, of ice, and let liie rest of the treatment bo 
the same as the foregoing. 
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When the head has received a ve^y severe contusion, and dim- 
ness of sight immediately follows the blow% if i^ be impossible to 
bleed with the lancet in the foot, a practice, which is of such ser- 
vice in like cases, we must apply fifty or sixty leeches to the feet, 
and let the blood flow until the patient becomes very faint In 
the .absence of leeches we must have recourse to cupping of the 
thighs ^and*^ legs, and very hot foot baths. It would also be very 
useful, in every case, to keep the bowels freely open by means of 
injections of salt water, and the purgative (No. 12). His diet 
also will be laid down, and he wullbe allowed nothing to drink, but 
one of the ptisans, (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, and 10). Contusions of the 
breast and belly require copious blood lotting from the arm, and 
then plenty of leeches upon the seat of pain, or, better still, cup- 
ping : ^hen diet, and* the drinks (Nos. 1, ^2, 6, 7, 9, and 10), and 
perfect rest. 


* SPRAIN. 

A sprain^-oiisists in a aoyere wrench sustained by a joint, the 
bones of which liave been violently forced in opposite directions. 

This injury frequently occurs to the ancle joint, and the wrist 

Treatment. 

Immediately after the accident, plunge the injured limb into 
very cold water for at least four hours. Take care to renew the 
water before it begins to ^et warzn. ' * ^ 

The injured part, after having been Avitbdrawn from the bath, 
must be constantly wrapped round with a compress and a band- 
age, which must be repeatedly moistened with salt water or cold 
viiie.gar.« ^ 

The joint, which has suffered, must be kfirpt p’orfectly quiet. 

If the sprain bt in the foot, the patient jrtust confine himself to 

' I 

• AVe have here again excifecd a passage of our author, not adapted for the ge- 
neral reader. (Trans ) 
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hi8 couch : if it be in the arift or wrist, the fore arm must be kept 
constantly in a sling. 

If, after having employed the means, here laid down, for a week, 
the torture and pain continue, it will be necessary to apply every 
other day from four to five leeches to the seat of it, and to bathe 
the injured member morning and evening in lukewarm mallows 
water, or any other emollient decoction (No. 11) : entblliect cata- 
plasms ought also to be applied over the joint, they should be 
Buflicieiitly large to go completely round it.* 

This treatment ought to be continued until the limb returns to 
its natural state. Note ; if, at the moment, when the sprain occurs, 
leeclies are procurable, thirty or forty should be applied to the in- 
jury, and the blood allowed to flow freely. In this case, it would 
be useless to keep the limb in cold water, or to appl^ copipresses 
soaked in salt water or vinegar On the contrary, we should, df- 
ter the leeches have dropped olf, employ emollient cataplasms, or 
fornentalions of the same nature. 

Of fRACTUEES. 

General rules r^elaihu) to them 

1st. Before applying the first dressings to a fracture, it is re- 
quisite that assistants should bring tlie fractured portions into 
their proper position, giving them their natural length and direc- 
tion. • 

2d. The compresses and bandages sliould have neither selvage 
nor hem, \vheu employed in fractures, it is necessary Jo moisten 
them with salt or*j.)laiv water, before applying them to the surface : 
in the fracture of the shouldtr blade, only the compresses, Id con- 
tact wdtli the injured bone, should be moistened. • 

3d. The name of jpliat is given to a resisting, flexible, long, 
and narrow latht whiph*is used in treating fractures to keep the 
broken bones in contact, aud prevent their being displaced. Most 
usually, splint.s are made of wood, but sometimes the bark of a 
tree, leather^ steel, pasteboard, &c.,*are employed in their conr 
struciion. 
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4ftli. Whea tlie fracture is accompanied by a wound, this last 
ought always to be dressed, prior to the application of the appa- 
ratus. 

5th. After the fracture has been reduced, the patient must be 
put upon a regimen, and allowed to take nothing but broth. He 
will^make use of one of the ptisans (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, and 10), lemo- 
nade, oc* su^ar and water. 

IllAOTUEE OF THE NOSE. 

When a hard body has struck the nose, and the upper portion 
has fallen in, fracture lias taken place. The patient ought to pro- 
ceed immediately to the nearest surge, on to have it reduced ; with- 
out this precaution, the bones will re-unite,^ displaced as they are, 
and conjiider^ble deformity will be the result. 

** Whilst waiting for tho bones to be replaced, the contused part 
must be covered with compresses soaked in salt, or common, 
water. 

It would, however, be easy to reduce this fracture, and here is 
the method of doing so. . The patient, being seated upon a chair, 
his head sup'ported against the breast of an assistant placed behind 
him, we introduce into the nose U plug of a cylindrical form, of 
very hard wood, and of the thickness of a quill ; and then by gent- 
ly pressing from below upwards, and from behind forwards, Avhilst 
a finger of the other hand supports the external part of the nose, 
the fri-gmeiits of the fracture are brought back into their natural 
position. 

r 

t ' * 

,fractur;e of the lower jaw, 

In this fracture, we feel upon the Iowoy edge of the jaw a projec- 
tion, more or less defined : the teeth, which correspond to the por- 
tion of tlje bone which lies lower^than the jest of the jaw, are na- 
turally lower than the others. 

* Treatment. 

\ 

Apply to the jaw a compi^ess soaked in salt water, which, being 
doubled six times, ought to be^ three fingers’ width or breadth, and 
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Bufficienily long to wrap up fhe chin, and the sides of the jaw as 
far as the ears : tjiis compress ought to be kept in its place by a 
bandage, the middle of wdiich will cover the chin and the rest of that 
bone. • The ends of this bandage, after having been crossed at the 
back of the head, will be carried between the temples and the ears, 
in order to be fastened on the forehead by means of a knot. 
We then apply under the jaw the middle of a handkerchief doub- 
led four or five times, and the ends of which, after having passed 
under the ears, will be fastened on the crowti of the head. 

•• 

rEACTURE OE THE CLAVICLE (THE BONE WHICH, BY THE FRONT, 
PASSES FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE NECK TO THE SHOULDER. 

This fracture is recognised as follow s : 

The arm hangs by the side of the body ; tlie fore-afm is* extend- 
ed, and tlie whole limb is turned inw^ards. The patient inclines 
his head and chest on this side, and can move the arm neither 
forwards nor upwards. If w^e pass the fingers under the collar 
bone, we feel a prominence in the fractured part. 

Treatment^. 

Place under the injured armpit a cushion of a wedge shape, of 
which the base, or thickest portion, is turned uppermost. This 
cushion ought to be five inches long, and four broad. The thick- 
ness of its base must be a good two fingers’ width, and that of 
its lower extremity half an inch. It ought to be made of old linen 
and cotton ; w^ool, bran, or any other thing that will answ’er’tlie 
same purpose, may be substituted for t^jie latter. , 

To its two upper corners attached twro strips of cloth, w;Iiich 
serve to fasten it over the opposite shoulder ; one (jf these strips 
ought to pass in front o*f the chestf and the other beliind ; they 
are tied together TDet\i^p the neck and the tip of the l^houlder. 
The low’er part of tli^ cushion is brought close to the breast, by 
means of a wide bandage, w^ich passes over it,^nd goes all round 
the body : the arm is then kept close •to thli cushion by means of 
several other bandages wound round. The fore-arm is then put 
in a sling- 
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The fracture should be covered with two or tliree compresses 
soaked in salt water, kept in their place by a small bandage or pins. 

We can substitute for this cushion several pocket handkerchiefs, 
which, being rolled up together, are put into the same form and 
size. 

This bandage thus applied will make the projection of the frac- 
tured Ifcne (iisappear. 


FRACTURES OF fHE ARM, THE FORE ARM, THE THIGH, 

AND THE LEG. 

f ' 

We generally ascertain the existence of these fractures, 1st, by 
the displacement of their parts, and ^heir being shortened. Wo 
obtain this indication by the eye, the touch, and measuring the 
length of thf limb ; 2d, by the grinding noise of the two fractur- 
ed ends, wliicli is heard on moving the injured limb ; 3d, by the 
difficulty, or impossibility, of moving it ; 4th, by the pain endured. 
< 

FRACTURE OF THE ARM. 

I 

We must apply over the fractured part three double compresses, 
four fingers'" width broad, and sufficiently Jong to pass once and a 
half round the arm. Above and‘ below these first compresses, w-e 
apply others to surround those portions of the arm which remain 
bare, they ought to be drawm moderately tight. Wo then place 
four splints, two inches in width ; the first, outside the arm ; the 
second, inside ; the third, to the back ; and the fourth, to the 
front ; but, before applying them, they must be wrapped up sepa- 
rately in •ysxt linen. These splints uugbt npt to extend beyond the 
elbow or the shoulder. The whole are kepf in •iheir proper 'place 
by £ve strips of cloth an inch wide/ or any other ligatures that 
may happen to be at hand. 

The first strip ought to be placed at the iniddje part of the arm, 
the Second and third a little below and above ,the first, and the 
two others towards the ends of the apparatus : they are fastened 
with a knot and a*bow outside the limb. 

The pressure w^hich thefee ligatures exfert ought to be equally 
diffused over the w^hole length of the apparatus. The arm is then 
put in a sling. ' ‘ 
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EBACTTTRE OF Till* HONES OF THE FORE ARM. 

In order to reduce this fracture, it is necessary to have, 1st, two 
compresses folded separately twelve times double, seven iiiclies 
long, and one and a half wide ; 2nd, two small splints, wider by a 
few tenths than the compresses, but of the same length ; drd, two 
compresses, half a foot wide, and twice a slong; llili, a^bandage 
two ells long rolled up, and five strips. The following is the me- 
thod of applying this apparatus. , 

We place lengthwise upon the inside of the fore arm in lino wdtli 
the palin**of the hand a compress folded t.wclve t imes ; another 
compress, similar to thishmt, is applied in*the same maiuicr to that 
part of the fore arm, wliicli'is in a line with the back of the hand ; 
they ought to extend from the elbow to the wrist. A splint is 
then laid upon each compress, and the fore arm is "then* w rappyL'd 
round with the remaining two compresses. This apparatus is kept 
in its place by means of ligatures, or of a wide bandage wliicli goes 
all round the fore arm, from tbe wrist, where it begins, up to flie 
elbow. The pressure of this bandage ought to be modperate, and 
the fore arm should be kept constantly a sling. 

FRACTURE oTl? THE TlUail. 

T suppose that the patient requires to be dressed, whilst on the 
road: the following is the method of making and applying the 
apparatus. 

•Six strips of cloth, ofitwo fingers' width broad, and three-quarters 
of an ell long, are extended upon the ground, at the distance of 
four inches from cach*other.* Upon these strips, and across them, 
is extended a piece of^loth as long as'the limb* and two feet and 
half wide. Across, and over, this cloth are placed bandages *three 
inches wide, sufficiently long to p^ss once and a *ltalf round the 
limb which they ^re •^^signed to embrace, and in sufficient^ num- 
ber to wrap rcAftid tl»e ?\bole thigh. Tbe first bandage ought to 
correspond with the- upper edge of this cloth„and the lower two- 
thirds of it ought to be covered by the s^eojid bandage ; this, in 
its turn, is covered in the same way b^nlie third, and so on througii- 
out. ^ 

The apparatus being thus arranged, the'fractnred thi^i is plac- 
ed upon the middle of the bandage, and in the direction' of the length 

w 1 
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of the cloth ; it rests upon the bandag'ea with which it is in immedi- 
ate contact. The limb being thus placed, an assistant presses with 
one hand upon the groin on the side of the injury, whilst another 
puts the limb in its right position. A third person then covers 
the fracture with three or four compresses half a foot wide, and 
twice as lon^, soaked in salt water ; moistens the bandages, and 
brings tfiem round the thigh, beginning at the part nearest the 
knee. The ends of the bandages of one side ought to cover and 
lap over the ends of tlto opposite side. 

We then place round the thigh three splints of two inches and 
a half wide, and a few tenths thick : the first outside the thigh ; 
its upper end touches the hip, and its lower one the ancle bone : 
this splint is w rapt up in the edge of the piece of cloth, which is 
oytside the bhigh, until it is brought into close contact with the 
limb, and the parts already named. 

The second is applied inside the thigh : its upper end touches 
the fork, and its lower one the ancle bone : it ought to be wrapt 
up in the* piece of cloth, which is at the inside of the thigli, until 
it is in closc^contact with the limb. 

The third splint is placect upon, the front part of the thigh : its 
upper end reaches to the gi'oin, and tlie low er one proceeds as far 
as the top of the shin bone. ^ 

Between these splints and the limb is placed tow, or compresses 
that tlir}ir pj’essure may be moderate and uniform. 

f 

The splints being thus applied, a person embracers the wbolo 
apparatus .wdili both his hands, whilst, another binds on the strips 
of linen which are* to keep et in its place, ^'he Kgature, whiclicor- 
respciids to the fracture is first fastened, then those above and 
below, and afterwards tlic others. They ^are tied w ith a running 
knot outside the limb. ^ , 

r 

The patient, after having received thi& "fi^st dressing, ought to 
be taken to the hospital. The carriage ought to be long enough 
to enable him to lie do,wn in it, with his limbs at their full stretch ; 
it is proper that it should b» supplied with* straw, hay, or a mat- 
tress. In order to put him into the carriage, it is necessaiy that 
one person should bo c'nirustei with supporting t he leg and thigh, 
at the same time that others lilt the body. 
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PBACTURE OF THE BOKES OF THE LEG. 

The apparatus ^Ibr this fracture is prepared and applied as fol- 
lows : 

We' place at full length upon the ground foiir linen strips as 
broad as the width of two fingers, half an ell long, and at the dis- 
tance ^f three inches from each other. Above and across these 
strips is placed a piece of linen sufficiently long to tak^ in the 
lower part of the thigh, and the leg to w ithin an inch of the ancle 
joint: it ought to betw'o feet wide. Upon this piece of linen, and 
in the direction as the strips, we lay out bandages three 

inches wdde, and sufficiently long to go once and a half round tho 
limb, and in sufficient nuiuber to embrace the limb from below 
the knee to the ancle; joint. The first bandage ought to have its 
lower two-thirds covered by the second, that again iij lika manner 
by the third, and so on with the rest. 

The apparatus being thus prepared, the limb is placed on the 
middle of it, and in the direction of the length of the piece gof 
linen : it rests upon the bandages, and is in immediate contact 
with them. We make an assistant hold# and keep the leg steady, 
whilst another assistant holds the foot f a third persdff then covers 
the fractured place wdth severaf compresses, as in the fracture of 
the thigh ; he Hastens the bandages, and puts them on the leg, 
commencing quite close to the ancle joint. The ends of the ban- 
dages upon one side ought to cover and lap over those of the other 
side. 

The limb is then surrounded with three splints : the first must 
be placed inside the Iqg, its VPP®** end ought to pass from eiglit to 
ten inches above the ki;ee, and tile loweis end tw o inches beyond the 
sole of the foot. In this way it touches the inside of the thigh, 
the knee, and the anclq. It is then wrapped in the edge of the 
piece of cloth, which is inside the lihib. 

The second splint ^ght to he of the same length as* the* first, 
and to be placed out|ide tl^e leg : it must touch the thigh and the 
ancle joint. It ought to be wrapped up in the edge of the linen, 
which is on the same side as the splinj;. 

The third ought to be placed in front of the leg, and touch w ith 
its upper end the top of the knet!, its lower end rests upon the 
instep. It ought not to be wrapped round with cloth. * 
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Between these splints and the injured limb is placed tow or 
compresses, as on the fracture of the thigh. « 

These splints thus applied, a person embraces the whole appara- 
tus with both hands, whilst another fastens the strips, which are 
to keep it in its place. The ligatures are then tied as in the frac- 
turQ of the thigh. One of them ought to be placed a hand’s Uleadth 
above the kbee : the others are for the leg. 

The apparatus being in its place, the middle of a bandage is 
passed under the solef of the foot : its ends are then brought back 
over the foot, to cross them there, and to fasten them "v^th pins to 
the piece of linen which surrounds the main splints of the limb, 
to prevent the foot from moving. 

In taking the patient to hospital, the same precautions are to 
be observed as for the fracture of the thigh T 

FBACTITRE OF THE BONES OF THE FINGERS AND OF THE TOES. 

, The fracture of one of these small bones is always accompanied 
by wounds, or contusion ; in this case, we must place a splint on 
the side opposite to the^ wound, to prevent the finger bending : 
it is kept fift-u by a small l^andage, not passing over the wound, in 
order to be able daily to dress it, without removing the splint. 
The wound is then dressed as elsewhere directed. 

METHOD OF APPLYING LEECHES. 

Thei leeches must be removed from the water at least an hour 
before applying them, in order to render them eager to bite. 

l6efore , putting them on, the place is 'syashed with lukewarm 
water, and dried; it is then moistened wyth milk, or sugar and 
water ; you next put the number ofcleeches that you require into 
a piece of fine linen, and bring them all into one body which you 
])lace upon the seat of pain'^under a "wdne glaps to prevent tho 
leeches going to a distance. You theo 'Sraw the edges of the 
linen outside the glass in order to apply thp leeches to the skin. 
By this means they cannot adhere to the edges of the glass, as 
they are confined between tjie linen and the skin. 

When the space is very limited, as on the eyelids, the lips, the 
gums, &c., they are put on by \neans of a glass tube, or else a tube 
made of^ a playing card. In thus applying them, it is necessary 
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that the head of the leech, ^hieh is much more pointed than the 
tail, should be dijjected towards the skin. 

CUPPING GLASSES. 

As cupping glasses may, in many cases, be employed in the ab- 
sence^ of leeches, I will here point out the method of applying 
them : it is a task that any body may undertake. • • 

The cupping glass is a small glass bell, whose mouth is much 
narrower than the other end, which is rounded. A common wine 
glass, or any similar vessel may be substituted for it. 

Before applying it, two small wax ends are lighted, or else a 
little paper, cotton, tow, or hemp, which are put upon a card plac- 
ed over the skin : this small preparatory affair is then covered im- 
mediately with the cuppuig glass ; the part forthwith becomes red 
and swells, and the cupping glass adheres with greal force to the 
skin. Before taking it off, it should be allowed to remain there 
at least three minutes. 

To remove the cupping glass, wo depress, with the end of tfie 
finger, the skin outside its edges, when it will come off directly. 

When the cupping glass is removed, slight scarificati^ms are made 
with the edge of a razor. In order to produce an abundant flow 
of blood, the cupping glass is put on afresh on the same place ; 
but, before doin^so, the scarifications should be well excited by a 
cloth dipped in very hot w^ater. 

SECOND SECTION. 

• • 

INTEtoAL DISEASES. 

OF rOBEIGN SUffSTAl^EB STICKING IN THE ALIMENTARY CAJ^AL, 

• (THE (ESOPHAGUS.) 

I • 

The numerous bodies, which stick at the bottom of the throat, 
may close the orifice of the windpipe, ind menace the patient with 
suffocation. If we can reach these foreign bodies, such as bones, 
fish bones, &c., we extract them ^ith thd fingers ; if they have 
passed down into the cesophagus, w^e act differently, according to 
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the description of the foreign bodies. When they are not of a 
nature to jeopardise the life of the patient, we, endeavor to force 
them into the stomach, by making him swallow liquids, soft food, 
such as soup, spinach, cabbage cut in large pieces and not thorough- 
ly boiled ; or else we push them down by means of a whale bone, 
or qsier twig, furnished with a sponge at the end, &c. If there be 
cause te apij)rehend that they will produce serious consequences 
in the stomach, we excite coughing and sneezing by tickling the 
nostrils or throat with the feather end of a pen. We may also 
induce vomiting ; often, in similar cases, the results arp satisfac- 
tory : we cause the patient to swallow oil, or an emetic (No. 11) ; 
sometimes the alimentary canal is so impeded that it is impossible 
to make him swallow any thing : we may then produce vomiting 
with the decoction of an ounce of tobacco* which is boiled for a 
quarter of ail hour* in a quart of water, administered as an injec- 
tion. 

J SWALLOWED LEECHES. 

When deecbes have been swallowed, an accident which some- 
times occur|^in hot countries, whilst drinking stagnant water, we 
get rid of them by copious* draughts of salt water. If they have 
attached themselves to the cavity of the nose, or the back of the 
mouth, we must repeatedly sniff up the same waiter. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT. 

Wh^en the mouth is open, and we presrs down tlie root of the 
tongue with a spoon, we perceive this inflammation upon the 
uvula, and upon the glands placed oiS each ^side^of the entrance of 
the throat. These glands ^are at this time inuch larger than usual, 
and ^ are painful to the touch. Sohds and liquids are swallowed 
with difficulty ; sometimes tly^ir passage* into the stomach is im- 
poBsiblerr fever often, accompanies this infl^ma*bion. 

Treatment^ 

«• 

1 st. Apply, at the cocnineijcement of this pomplaint thirty leeches 
to the throat in the seat of ^ain, and allow the blood to flow free- 

• i. - 

♦ How ^ is the patient to support respiration during this quarter of an hour 
whilst the remedy is preparing P (Trans.) 
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ly. Abstain from food, and flrink nothing but lukewarm barley 
water, w'ith sugar honey in it, or any other emollient drink, 
such as that of the flowers of mallows, or white mallows, (JSTos. 2 
and 6.)* 

2. Take, morning and evening, a foot bath of hot saltwater, for 

a quarter of an hour, procure some stools by means of purgative 
injections. (No. 13.) * • 

3. Apply twice a day, on the front of the throat an emollient 
cataplasm (No. Ifl,) put betw'eon two pieces? of soft linen. The 
throat ought to be kept w^arm with two neckerchiefs, one of which 
surrounds the throat ; and the other, after having wrapped up the 
bottom of the undcrjaw is tied in a knot upon the crown of the 
head. 

• IJ^DIOESTTON. 

When it arises from the stomach being overloaded with food of 
a good quality, it is sullicieat to make abundant use of drinks such 
as the ptisan of degs’-grass, (No. 7), lemonade, or sugar and wate». 
Induce also some stools by means of injections of lukewaijm water. 
In cases, w'here these simple means are iiihsufiicieiit, we must have 
recourse to vomiting by putting the finger down the 2Siroat, or by 
taking the emetic (No. 11) ; ami then drink for a couple of days 
some glasses of the bitter ptisans, (Nos. 3, 4, and 5.) 

SLIGHT IBIUTATIOH OF THE STOMACH. 

It is characterised b^r the clammy state of the mouth, tess of 
appetite, depraved taste, and often by a weight on the stomach, 
or inclination to vomiU • 

• 

Treatment* 

Diet ; use of such drinks as barley ptisan, dog’s-gfass, gum ara- 
bic water, (Nos. •!, 6^and 7), slightly sugared, keep^ yourself 
warm • • # * 

If the irritation be Jreatey, and if there be. along with the symp- 
toms previously pointed out, a redness of t]je tongue, and pain in 
the stomach with fever, we must adiltto the treatment; above de- 
tailed the applic'ation of twenty or thirty leeches to the stomach, 
and emollient fomentations (No. \5). ‘Then send the ^ man to 
hospital. 
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DIARRHEA. 

Soldiers are very subject to this complaint. ^ It is often caused 
amongst them by the bad habit which they have of taking cold 
drinks, when the}" are perspiring or by eating fruit in excess. 

Treatment, 

Conjee water, or gum arabic, or else ptisan of dog’s-grass, (Nos. 
1, 7, and 9) ; these drinks ought to have a little sugar in them, 
and be drank lukewarm. Take only broth in small quantities, 
and keep the body warm. 

NERVOUS COLICS. 

This is the name given to those pains which gripe the belly all 
of a sudden.* Cold water drank in a state of perspiration often 
occasions them, as well as food of an inferior quality. These 
colics are not accompanied by signs of inflammation, such as red- 
ness of the tongue, thirst, and fever. 

♦ Treatment, 

If they appear after having eaten food of a bad quality, wine 
must be drunk in moderation, and bitter drinks taken (Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5). Sugared gum arabic water, or even simple sugared water, 
drank very hot, generally suffice to allay the pains, when produc. 
ed by cold drinks. 

POISONINO BY MUSHROOMS. 

The effects arising from /-mushrooms may« in general, be reduced 
to the following ; gripes, inclinatien to vomit, evacuations up- 
w"ards and downwards, heat of the bowel^, languor, sharp and al- 
most constant pains, crainpsf convulsive spasms of one part or 
other of the body, insatiable thirst, puki^smallj'hard, wury, and 
rapid. In certain circumstances a species qf drunkenness comes 
on, a confused delirium, and a kind of drowsiness, into w^hich the 
patients fall, until the painh or spasms arouse them ; but some- 
times their intellectual faculties quite clear. In general, these 
symptoms do not appear until 6, 7, 12, or 24, hours after the mush- 
rooms have been eaten. 
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BIGXS, WHICH RENDEE MUSHROOMS SUSPICIOUS. 

Mushrooms, which grow in the shade, in dense forests which 
the sun does not penetrate, are in general, very bad. 

Treatment, 

• 

In a case of poisoning by mushrooms we ought never t<f give to 
drink vinegar, water strongly impregnated with salt, nor ether, as 
long as the mushroom has not been passed either upwards or 
downwards* 

As soon as symptoms of poisoning by mushrooms are experienc- 
ed, administer three grains pf emetic in a wineglass of water ; a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, give at three separate times with 
twenty minutes interval a second glass of water in whigh have 
been dissolved three grains of emetic, (for which may !)e substitui?- 
ed twenty-four grains of ipecacuanha), and an ounce of Glauber’s 
salts. After having induced vomiting, the mushrooms, which m£^ 
remain in the intestines, must be evacuated by means of purga- 
tives. Every half hour must be given ^ dessert spoonfull of a 
draught composed of an ounce of caster oil, and an ^nce and a 
half of peach blossoms : give a 'purgative injection, prepared by 
boiling together for a quarter of an hour in a pint of water, two 
ounces of pounded cassia, half an ounce of senna leaves, and half 
an ounce of Epsom salts. If no evacuations take place, repeat the 
injection twice or thrice ; and, if, notwithstanding the emplc^ment 
of the means pointed out, the mushrooms are not evacuated, and 
the disease gains head^ w e mjust boil for a quarter of an houf an 
ounce of tobacco in a ipiaxt of ^ater, apd then give the liquid in 
the shape of a lavement: vouiiting is almost invariably the rgsult 
of employing this recipe., • , 

After the evacuq-tion of the poison,* give the patient some spoons- 
ful! of a fraught pomp^p^ad of four ounces of orange flower w^ater, 
a quarter of an ouncq of etjier, or of Hoffman’s liqueur, and two 
ounces of syrup of sugar or white mallows. 

If the disease, instead of abating, n^ke aSditional progress, and 
the patient complain of excruciating pains in the belly, order sugar 
water, gum arabic water, grains of lint seed, *01 roots of white mal- 

X 1 
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lows (Nos. 1, 2 and 9) ; apply to the seat of pain, linen clotbs 
soaped in one or other of these two last liquids, and put the pati- 
ent in a bath. If the pain do not abate, apply fifteen or twenty 
leeelies to the part where the pain lies. 

If it so happen that we are unable to assist the patient until he 
is already in a high fever, hia belly swollen and 'very painful, the 
tongue* parched, and the thirst extreme, the heat of the skin, 
mouth, and throat, excessive, we must discard irritant purgatives ; 
we must then content ourselves with putting thirty or forty leeches 
on the belly, and employing emollient fomentations 15), and 
lavements of a decoction of lintseed made very mucilaginous. 

Generally, the symptoms of drunkenness S.isappear of themselves, 
dit the expiration of ten, twelve, or fifteen, hours : but, as the con- 
trary may occur, and the disorder then becomes dangerous, the 
fpllowing is the plan to be pursued. 

Commence by making the man take two or three grains of eme- 
tic dissofved in a wine gjass full of water ; a quarter of an hour af- 
tervrards, warm watey, and tickle the throat to induce vomit- 
ing. "When the patient has vomited, make him drink every ten 
minutes half a 'w^ine glass full of water in which has been mixed a 
spoonful of vinegar or citron juice ; give a purgative injection 
(No. 11), and if it do not take efieet, give a stronger one ; rub 
tlie whole body with linen dipped in vinegar. If, notwithstanding 
the employment of these remedies, the drow'siuess continues, or 
increases, and the patient is a full blooded man, bleed from the 
loot, or, better still, apply^a dozen leeches to the nape of the' neck. 

t 

COLD IK THE HEAD. 

t * 

The symptoms of this coniplaint are the following : slight red- 
ness *of the eyes, weight in the head, seci^tioii oi tickling in the 
nostrils, sneezing. After the cold ha^ lasted some days, there is a 
running of mucous lymph from the nose. 

^Treatment, 

Keep^ yourself w arm ; take^ a foot bath morning and evening ; 
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use lukewarm and sugared ptisans^ either of pearl barley, or flowers 
of mallows, or white mallows, (Nos. 2 and 6.) 

Very often cold in the head arises from insufficient clothing ; a 
flannel jacket and worsted stockings wdll then remove it. 

PULMONAET CATAEEII. 

A damp cold, especially during the period of sleep or rest, lying 
on cold bodies, damp clothing, are the principal causes, which often 
bring it on : it commences with a cold in the head, and thence falls 
upon the lungs. 

The second or third morning after catarrh has established itself, 
t he patient feels a difficulty in his throat : there is therein a kind of 
rattling with spitting ; the appetite is gone, and the heajL heavy ; 
often there is fever. 

It is generally sufficient, in order to its dispersion, to make use 
from the beginning of the ptisans (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, and 10). Tlmse 
drinks ought to he taken lukewarm and sugared. Take care to 
keep your bed, or else be warmly clothed. 


ASrnYXIA, oil SUFFOCATION. 

We term asphyxia the suspension of the function of respiration,, 
and consequently those of the brain, the circulation, and#all the 
other functions. A pc^'son in asphyxsia is then in a state of ap- 
parent death. ^ ^ * 

I shall here oniy speak of fhree kinds of asphyxia, which arc 
the most common on service ij they are caused by water, heat, and 
cold. 


ASSlSTAJ^jDE TO^ip GIVEN TO PERSONS BEOWNeJ. * 

j (asphyxia by water.) ^ 

We must commenceTthe treatmenljeven* in the boat which has 
helped to fish up the drowned person, upon the bank, or in any 
neighboring and convenient place. * 
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Por the carriage of the patient we will employ a litter, a hand 
barrow, or any other carriage ; we "will put him upon straw or a 
mattress ; we will lay him on his side, his head exposed and slight- 
ly elevated. In case it shall be impossible to transport him in the 
manner which we have just mentioned, two persons will lay the 
body upon their arms, or seat it upon their hands joined together. 
We muit eschew rough shaking for the purpose of recalling the 
drovrued man to life. 

1st. Whilst one person with a pair of scissors cuts off the wet 
clothing of the drowned man, he will be laid upon his* right side 
in a bed slightly more .elevated at the head than the feet, and 
which is placed in a room in which there is a fire burning : the 
head is supported in front and slightly incliiied : v’e get rid of the 
water ladge^in the mouth and nostrils, by separating the jaw^s. 

2nd. Wave under the nose lighted brimstone matches, or put 
smelling salts to it : we can irritate the nose by moving gent- 
ly in the nostrils a small roll of paper, or the feather of a pen. 
Whilst this assistance is being given, another person endeavors to 
restore warmth to the pafi:ient. The body ought only to be warm- 
ed gently with very hot wobllen cloths. Heated bricks are appli- 
ed to the soles of the feet : a heated smoothing iron especially is 
passed over the body : we pursue a general system of friction with 
hot flannel, or even with the hand. After having done this, we 
continue the friction with a cloth soaked in camphorated brandy, or 
in vind^ar. ^ 

3rd. Inject air into the lungs with the nozzle of a pair of bel- 
lows by 0D3 nostril, another persqfi Keeps f/ae other one closad, or 
places his own mduth on that of the patient. 

4tii. Give an injection made with water in which four ounces of 
salt have been dissolved, or onf of three pKrts water, and one vine- 
gar. . ♦ 

6tb. If the drowned man do not coipe roupd, burn on the pit of 
the stomach, the thighs, and arms, small pieces of match, linen, or 
paper. * ; 

6th. If his state improve, and if it be possible to make him drink, 
give him^ if he swaUoW easily, 'in the space of five or six minutes, 
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a spoonful of camphorated brandy, or eau de cologne mixed with 
two-thirds water. • 

7th. If the drinks administered cause an inclination to vomit, 
give two or three grains of emetic dissolved in a wine glass full of 
water. 

8th. It often requires from eight to ten hours unremitting 
care to recover a drowned person. 

TREATMENT OF PERSONS SUFFOCATiED BY HEAT. 

It somciitimes happens that one is suffocated from having remain- 
ed for a long time in a warm place. 

The asphyxied person, w^o forms the subject of this article, ex- 
periences a great difficulty in breathing, and sense of suffocation ; 
he becomes weak, loses his strength and recollection^ an^ falls in- 
to a state of drowsiness. His eyes are more or less red and close*d. 
This complaint has several degrees : in every case, we should hasten 
to administer the following remedies. ^ 

1st. Place the asphyxied person in a cool place, and agitate the 
air before his mouth. , 

2nd. Undress him, unless the weather be very c<Jld, (for then 
we must confino ourselves to m’crely loosening his garments), lay 
him upon his back, with his head and chest slightly more elevated 
than the rest of the body. 

3rd. Make him swallow water and vinegar mixed in equal pro- 
portions, or lemonade. • 

• 4th. Excite the solJs of the feet, the palms of the hands, and 
the whole vertebral cplumn^wdth a hard hair brush, or hot v^ater. 
Tickle the nostrils alsp with thb feathejp of a pep, or sal volatile. 

t5th. (rive an injection of^old water mixed with one-third, vine- 
gar ; a few minutes afterwards, give another, prepared with water, 
three ounces of oomm^on salt, and cftie ounce of Epsom salts. 

6th. Apply "ten le^^^lfes to the temples, if the disease increase 
or do not diminish. J • 

7th. Inject air into the lungs with the nozzle of a bellows by 
one nostril, whilst the’ other ffe closeci^ 

8th. If this accident should occur to soldiers, in consequence of 
forced marches in very hot climates, (we b»ve had instances of them 
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in Spain and Africa), we should, at the very instant of its occur- 
rence, put the patient in the shade, under cloaks §nd handkerchiefs 
stretched over swords or lances, and there employ the appliances 
of art according to the local resources, but which must be selected 
from amongst those pointed out in this article. 

9th. If, some hours after these preliminary steps have been 
taken, the patient can endure a carriage in order to be taken to 
his halting ground, he must be placed in it, care being had to make 
him lie on his back, with his chest a little higher than his body. 
He ought also to be protected from the sun. , • 

ASPHYXIA BY COLD. 

• 

When an individual has been subjected ior a long period to the 
action of..inte|ise cold, the foUowung points present themselves to 
our attention : the nerves experience a general and painful irrita- 
tion ; a shivering creeps over the whole body, w'hich becomes pale, 
livid, and benumbed ; a profound sleep supervenes, and, if the ac- 
tion of the^cold continue, the vital spark is extinguished. 

Treatment. 

1st. In removing the asphyxied person to a place adapted for 
administering the proper remedies to him, his body must be wrap- 
ped up in anything convenient to cover him, leaving only the head 
exposed. 

2nd. Strip the body, cover it with snow,^and rub every part of 
it wi<^ this substance, or, if it be not procurable, with a sponge, 
or cloth, dif)ped in water at the freezing ppintj.then with water 
with the chill off and lastly with lukewarm water ; water is sprink- 
led upon the face, observing the same precautions. 

3rd. If neither snow nor icefte procurable, the patient is plung- 
ed into a dl)ld bath, which is gently warmad^y adding by degrees 
at first w^ater with the chill off, then v'ater Jess cold, and lastly 
tepid water : water % sprinkled on the face wdth the same precau- 
tions. * ‘ 

4th. The asphyxied person is then removed from the bath in 
order to subject him to frictions^'with brandy upon the breast and 
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belly, directing these frictions towards the upper and lower ex- 
tremities ; then excite the soles of the feet, the palms of the | 
hands, and the whole vertebral columns with a stiff hair brush. 
The lips and interior of the nostrils are tickled with a feather or 
any light body ; air is thrown into the lungs by introducing the 
no7.zle of a bellows into one nostril, and blowing, whilst the other 
is kept closed ; or else a person applies his mouth to tlAt of the 
patient and blows into it : lighted brimstone matches are waved 
under the nose, in order to irritate the interior of that organ, or 
else he is, made to smell sal volatile, but we must be upon our 
guard against keeping the bottle containing ‘it for any time under 
the nose. ^ 

5th. 'When warmth begins to return to the body, and the limbs 
are no longer stiff, the patient must be put in a dr\;bcd^but not 
warmed with the warming pan ; give him an injection composed 
of two-thirds of cold water and one-third vinegar ; some minutes 
afterwards give another prepared with cold water, three ouncea of 
common salt, and an ounce and a half of Epsom salts (^ulphate of 
Magnesia). • 

6th. As soon as the patient can swallow', make him drink vinegar 
and water, broth, or water in w’^hich a red hot iron has been dipped. 

7th. Solid food should not be allowed until some hours after 
complete recovery. 


rilOST BITTEN. 

When a part is frost bitten, it is no longer sensible ; it has lost 
its heat ; the pulsation of the arteries has ceased ; it isl* stiff, slight- 
ly swollen, and of a livid hue. 

• Treatment. 

The patient iCgiight^tiyjbe brought into a place, of which the tem- 
perature is only very slightly higher than that of the external at- 
mosphere. 

The frozen part is then plifnged inio the coldest w^atcr that can 
be found, or else it is covered with snow, which is frequently re- 
newed. This treatment must be continu(5d without interruption* 
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In proportion as the snow or very cold water revives the affected 
parts, we perceive the violet and black spots disappear, the swell- 
ing subside, and the other symptoms disperse. We shall know 
that the part is beginning to return to its natural condition, when 
it becomes soft, warm, red, and sensible ; then is the time to make 
use of only frictions with hot flannel, or of compresses steeped in 
wine or branHy : internally, sugared wine and broth must be given. 


THIRD PART. 

OF THE FEEPAEATION ATJTD ADMIKISTBATION OF CEETAIIS 
medicines! 

r 

No. 1. Gum Arabic Water. 

Take, powdered gum arabic half an ounce — boiling water, a bot- 
tle, and a half— sugar, two ounces. Let them dissolve. 

'' No. 2. Pectoral Ptisan. 

Take, flov%rs of mallows, *or leaves and flowers of white mallows, 
one ounce— boiling water, one bottle. Let the infusion stand half 
an hour, and add honey, one ounce. 

N. B. — For the honey may he suhstituted the syrup of white mah 
lom^ capillair€f and sugar. 

No. 3. Bitter Ptisanf. 

Take, wild chicory, half a handful* -boiliog water, one bottle. 
Let the infusion stand in avlose vessel for half an hour. 

* * , No. 4. Another . » 

f 

Take, powdered gentian root, one ounc^boifing water, half a 

bottle. Infuse as before. 

«• 

N*). 5. Another. 

• 1 • 

^ Take, root of patience, {Lapathum)^ half an ounce — common 
#ater, one bottle — boil for half an hour. 
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]\'o. 6. — liarlfy Ptisan. 

% 

Take, pearl barley, an ounce and a halt* — common water, two 
bottlea — boil down to a bottle and a halt*, and, when finished boil- 
ing, add a quarter of an ounce of scraped liquorice. 

B. — The decoctions of hempseed^ oatmeal^ oats^ are made in 
7^e same manner, and in the proportions laid down. They can he 
substituted for the barley. 

ft 

No. 7. — Dog's grass Ptisan. 

Take; bruised root of dog’s grass, a quarter of an ounce— scrap- 
p'd liquorice root, a quarter (»f an ounce— common WMter, one bottle 
-boil half an hour. • 

No, 8 . — Lintseed Ptisan. 

Take, lintseed a quarter of an ounce — scraped liquorice, a quijr. 
■er of an ounce — common water, one bottle — boil half ar^hour. 

N. B . — We may further obtain a mucAkigmous ptisajf by substi- 
'uting for the lintseed an ounce ofhemfseed pounded, or of the root 
f white mallows. 


No, 9 . — Rice Ptisan. 

Take, rice, one ounce— common water, two quarts. BoiJ down 
.0 a bottle and alialf, aufi, w^hen the boiling is finished, add scraped 
iqiioricc, a quarter of an ounce. • 

• 4 

ft ^ • 

No. 10 . — Decoction of Crumbs of Bread, 

Take, crumbs of whejiten bread, one ounce— common water, 
bwo bottles — boil .for eight minuted— pass the boiling decoction, 
Tenlly squeezing it, thjc^igb a muslin, and add sugar, two ounces. 

• • 

No. Emetic. 

9 • * 

Take, tartar emetic, three grains, dissolve in lukewarm river, or 
jpring, water — take three ounces at*two sep,^irate times. 

Y 1 
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N. U If the first half cause vofftitv^g four or five times, there 
is no occasion to take the second. And, as soroigs vomiting begins, 
warm water should he drank copiously, to assist the eflect ol' the 
medicine 


.. No. 12 . — Purgative Draught. 

Tahe, tartar emetic, three grains, dissolve in a bottle and a hair 
of river, or spring, w<jter. 

Take a common wine glass full every three quarters of an 
hour. 

N. B. — After five or six evacttaiionji, dheontmue to take it. If 
in taking this purgative in the manner laid dpwn, the patient experi- 
ences a d<'sirq to vomit, the dosemusthe taken only every hour. The 
effect of this purgative is very gentle. 


* No. 13 . — Purgative Injection, 

% 

Take senna leaves, three quarters of an ounce — boil during a 
quarter of an hour in a stifficient quantity of water— after boil- 
ing, dissolve in it, Epsom salts, lialf an ounce, tartar emetic, four 
grains. 

N, B. — If it be impossible to procure this lavement.^ on account 
of the component parts, we may employ in its stead a mixture of one 
part vinegar to three parts water, or very (salt cold water • If this 
lavement produce no effect, take another immediately, 

•' t 

C - c ** 

No, 14 . — Emollient Lavement. 

r 


Take, malloSv leaves, two handsfull,— boil for half an hour in a 
bufficienj quantity of water for an injectiop. 

N. B. — The root of white mallows^ lintsced, wheat bran, may 
he substituted for the mallows : these substances are even preferable 
to it; the decoction otyht to be mucilaginous: the yelk of an egg 
beaten up in water, as also Starch, can likewise answer ike same pur- 
pose, . * 
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No. 15.— Aloist emollient FomentatioHS 

Moisten a cloth folded four times, or oftener, with the decoc- 
tion which answers for emollient injections, (No. 14), and cover 
the affected part with it : renew it every three hours. It is suit- 
able for wounds accompanied with inflammation. 

To prevent the fomentations cooling, ai)ply over^ th« soaked 
cloth, flannel, or any woollen substance. 

No. 16 . — Emollient Cataplasm^ 

Take, crumbs of bread, three ounces ; common water, half 
bottle j boil to a suitable ccjusistcnce for a cataplasm. 

Eor the bread may bo substituted the flour of lintseed, pow- 
dered mallow leaves, white mallows, &c. 

N. — Decoctions of linUeed^ roots of white malloios, mallows^ 
wheat hran^ mix better^ with the water. We ought to me 
them, whenever we can. When we apply an emollient cataplasm, 
zt ought to have an agreeable warmth ; its moisture ovgfd to exude 
/ eadihj through the cloth. It should he renewed twice m dag. It is 
excellent in inflammatory wounds. 

No. 17 . — Sulphur Lotion for the Itch. 

Taitc, potash of sulphur, four ounces *, common water a quart 
and a half ; sulphuric acid, half an ounce : mix and keep in a bot- 
tle for use. 

No. IH.— Itch Ointment 

* • • • 

Take sublimated sulphur* washed, two ounces : sea salt^ one 
ounce ; lard, eight ounci?3. Mix the whole jjropeni^ 

'S 19.* 

• » 

* T1ii3 is for the class of diseases struck out, and therofct’c not inbcrlctl, 

Noc 20.— l^halyheil^ water. 

Take, common Avater, one quarb; cool in li several tuues bars 
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of iron healed over white heat. We tan further obtain ehalybeate 
water, by allowing nails to remain for several days in water. 

Articles for drCbSingSy for a detachment of a hundred men. 

Slings, or scarfs three. 

J3ody bandages, four. 

Skeibis eft thread,, two and a quarter jjouudrf, 

Largo pieces of linen, <wo and a quarter pounds. 

Small pieces of liqen, one pound. 

Tow, one pound. 

Strips of clolh, ton yards- •* 

Sponge, one. 

Agglutinative plaistcr of gum- ^ 
med diachylon spread upon 
cl^th, eight ounces. . 

• Cupping glass, one. 

Tartar emetic, five packets, containing a grain each. 

€ j9. — Tf^c do not include splints in this list, because we can easi- 

ly make them wherever we arc. 

After what I have saiddn this chapter, it is easily perceived that 
soldiers can, in a great varifcty of cases, mutually take the prelimi- 
nary steps for recent wounds, and internal complaints when they 
first arise. But, to this end, it is indispensable that tbe i>reccpts, 
contained in it, should be deeply engraven on their minds. 

The best way to obtain this object will be to direct the stall’ 
surgcolis to hold a medical lecture twice a w'eek, and especially to 
thoroughly instruct the soldiers in the n/cihod of appljdng ban- 
dages, and ^dressing recent wounds : t^ese apo sufficiently frequent 
in regiments in conscqueiipe of dubls and oihcr*accidenta. 

Tbe regimental dispensary will fuiyiish all the requisites for this 
course of stu^y, without rendering it necessary to increase the 
sum allotted for the maintenance of this establishment. 
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r 08 T FACE. (EPIGRAPH) 

Tvlain’ uiieful facts have necessarily heen omitted in this pam 
plilet written hurriedly after sixteen years absence from practical 
example, and in my cornpletg isolation from books, and even from 
all kinds of advice- iVlany others have betm repeated, because 
there exists such an alfinity in the facts, that certain^ circ^imBtan- 
cv^s, belonging in common to several, have naturally recurred to 
my pen, when these facts have presented themselves individually. 
So far as this goes, this repetition lias done injury to no one but 
myself, if it be an injury : but I liave already told you tjiat I am 
very indifterent on this head, for I neitluy am, nor wish to be, an 
author ; I am not writing a book ; I liavc con lined mjfself to col- 
lecting in a sketch a few thoughts, wdiich peace has well nigh blot- 
ted out, and wliicli I conceive to be useful. 

On glancing over these pages, T sec more plainly the iraporfoc- 
tion of my work. It is a terrible ordeal to undergo, when one 
reads himself again in ^rint ! The printed work is, as it w^ro, the 
mirror which renders truth so much the more without disguisQ, so 
much the more inflexibiy rigid, inasmuch as there are. no means 
loll of correcting tlie ei^ors which are pointed oift ; one must suf- 
fer accordingly, or break the Arc. • 

I therefore march on •without iU^ision, and rel/ 8n this brief 
post-face, as the rdar guard which will pick up and collect* a trifling 
portion of that which Aas’been forgotten or lost : it will glean but 
poorly undoubtedly in this field so vast and so.i"ich, but I cannot 
linger for it, and the little that it mayjn-ing to me will be well re- 
ceived, for it will assist in dovetailing wiat which is, by explaining 
that which might not be, suflicientljj clearly comprehended. 
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The word leader, m my idea, does *Qoi express such and such a 
rauk, but a particular duty. That, which 1 lyiy of him, applies 
equally, in its generalities, to the seijeant as to tlie superior officer, 
from tlie moment that either one or tho other is entrusted with a 
specific charge ; 1 maintain that, whatever that position may be, 
the leader ought to be example personified, that he ought to sup- 
port tha oreus with an undying constancy of vigilance and exer- 
tion ; which will prevent this burden from weighing him down un- 
der it ; for it will be more difficult to restore a machine once out 
of order than one whicli has to be made fresh to hand. 

( * 

In tlie chapter upon “ saddling and stowing the kit,’’ I perceive 
that the copyist has omitted the pagq which concluded it. Here 
it is. ‘‘A commandant of a squadron ought to pay unremitting 
attentiojj to^the horses of his squadron. He has every motive to 
inspect them, and every instant ouglit to be employed in looking 
after them. The saddling ought especially to attract his constant 
attention, for it is the cause of horses being lost, and consequent- 
ly of tho want of success ; let him then think of it. 

“ Tlie di^ounted trooper ought to remember that, if lie be or- 
dered to save his horse’s equipments, it is not from a system of 
economy. The motive is greater and nobler; it is entirely his 
personal interest. In fact, if a spare horse bo found in tho rear, 
this trooper, furnished with liis sadlery, can immediately resume 
his place in the ranks, and join under fire, where he will reap 
the rei^ard of his good conduct and courage . 

<‘tWe sometimes see, to the disgrace of regiments, troopers w ho 
gall tlieir horses on purpose, in prder to kave an excuse fo> con- 
cealing their cowjsCrdicc in tho small depots ] the means whicli they 
use dre, folding their saddle cloth bhdly, or placing gravel w ithin 
its folds. If can detect a ^cqundrcl ot^ this kind in tho act, Im 
ought to Ve made a most severe example of. 

“ When wc commence a campaign, tho first care of an officer 
commanding a corps ought to bo to fiavo the curb bit and the 
snaffle tinned over ; to grciijsp all iLpso poi;tions of leather, wdiich 
liad been prc:\i(n\sly waxed, ^and to continue t(^ do this throughout 
the campaign. TJiese two precautions will release the trooper 
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from nn iiiQuitude of details, uselessly take up liis time ; they 
prevent the liorsi^^ from becoming disgusted witli a rusty bit, re- 
lieve the kit of an absurd quantity of brushes, and preserve the 
sadlery. 

Let the officer commanding the corps assure himself witii his 
own eyes that the hold-all of every man contains every thing ne- 
cessary to repair Ins sadlery and clothing. Let him* al^ assure 
himself that each squadron possesses a sufficient number of iron 
cooking pots, tin canteens, and grass knives, and that these arti- 
cles are jJaced properly on the horses.” 

The trooper can never pay too much attention to his saddling 
and the arrangement of lik kit ; and, in order to be sure that 
every thing is properly put on, he ought never to put his foot into 
the stirrup, witliout having gone all round his horse.* ♦ ^ 

] cannot place too great stress upon tlie adjustment of the sad- 
dles, the packing and loading of the kit, and tlic method of bri- 
dling. Our horses arc almost invariably saddled too far f()r\N ar*d, 
which occasions a pressure upon the withers at least as serious as 
tliat caused by the iron bars of the saddle tree, which^in general, 
are not sufficiently raised nor eqough m a boat shape. I shall bo 
told that a saddle, kept back by the crupper will occasion sores in 
the tail ; but these sores arc very rarely occasioned by pressure, 
but by slovenliness, by the dryness of the dock of the crupper, or 
tlie unevenness or insufficiency of its stuffing. The dock thcrc- 
ibre ought to be thick^ smooth, well fitting, often oiled, .fnd tlie 
trooper, in adjusting it, ouglit to bo particularly careful tluit no 
liairs of the tail are cnianglei in it. • 

The attention paid to the folding of tlfc saddle Sloth is of the first 
importance ; a saddle cloth folded carefully sixteen times, with the 
embroidery on tlie near*sidc andjabove, and^whiclf ^oes not pass 
more than one finger to^thc rear of the saddle tree hars,»and^from 
four to five in advanco/of the point of the iron bars, will never allow 
» properly fitting saddle to gall a horse, especially if the rider pass 
liis hand frequently betjveen it^and thq iwitkers, in order to judge 
oftho pressure, give it more freedonriy and clear away the hairs 
of the mane. • 
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■ JThe holster pipes are generally f)ut on too diagonally. It is 
desirable that they should be placed more perpendicularly ; this 
method would not allow ol* the pistols falling out at a rapid pace, 
and would enable the trooper to draw them from, and replace 
them in, the holsters with greater ease. 

The cloak may he rolled up so as to be three feet long, instead 
of three* feel six inches ; and thus be completely covered by the 
housings ; but its upper end ought not to be higher than the pom- 
mel of the saddle ; atid the buckles of the straps, which hold it, 
should be turned from before backwards (the tongu/^ towards 
the breast plate) excepting the middle one, which will point the 
oontrary way. 

Cloaks are often exchanged, and the captains in command do 
not in ^enepal perceive this until after some time : there is a 
very simple method of preventing this, wliich is as Ibllows : have 
the cloak marked upon the left of the division of the skirts, and in 
sifcch a manner that the last figure shall be always at six inches 
from th(\ holster pipe. Thus, wdien the cloak is rolled up, the 
figure wdll be always visible, cither upon the holster pipes at the 
near side, or upon the mm’s right shoulder blade. The verifica- 
tion will be therefore easy and perpetual. 

In order to pack well, wc must first fix the nose bags separate- 
ly, so as to be able, whilst m route and mounted, to get hold ot 
the cloak, without disturbing the general stow age, in front. 

Tlie* regulations direct that the bag, ^nd buckram trowsers, 
should be fastened witli the cloak. I apprehend that this method 
would he inconvenient on service, ^foi? it w^oiild complicate, and in- 
crease the weight\)f, the stowage in front, AhicH we should always 
rath(ST endeavor to lighten and simplify. It is therefore better to 
free the shotTi&ers ofi the horge by putting the trowsers and bag 
upon the .seat. By this method, w^e can even do away w ith the 
pad altogether. ^ % * ' 

The regulations further direct that a man’s traps should be plac* 
ed at length in the poi-tmmteau ; Ij^ut, in campaigning, w^e must 
take everything into calcumtion, to avoid injury to the kidneys, 
and we shall attain tliiisi end, l>y rolling the things up at the ends 
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c>f the portmanteau. For ihfe purpose, the trowsers will be rolled 
up in their length, and with the width of the legs, and placed at 
one end, the linen will be rolled up in a similar manner and placed 
at the -other. This mode of packing, which wdll not be destitute of 
grace, since it will make the portmanteau assume an arched shape, 
will not rumple the clothes, and will avoid all injury to the .kid- 
neys. A hundred and fifty young mounted chasseurs* of fhe 13th, 
wdth their kit packed thus, started from Audi, and arrived at Cadiz 
by forced marches, without having a single horse galled. 

The saddle bags ought to be placed so as not to be visible from 
the rear. The straps, which fasten them, ought to be drawn tight* 
in order tliat the load may not slip under the cantel, or fall to the 
rear. The portmanteau ought to be perfectly straight, and the 
boots should be quite flat, so that their heels may noJp prefect for- 
wards, whi<ih otherw ise often happens. 

The horses arc in general badly bridled: this arises from several 
(‘nnses, which are not sufficiently noticed. The first is tliat ifie 
front is too short, which brings the mountings too close •together, 
and prevents their being put sufficiently to the rear -^tlic se(‘ond 
is tliat the cheek billets do not fill up the eye of the check bits. 
The bit then plays, and it w^iil be in vain for you to tighten tlie 
nose band unconscionably, for you wull gain nothing by it, and put 
the horse to uiarlyrdom. 

I have told you that in the field you must grease those ^e.-itlier 
parts, w hich are waxed in garrison. ]f, after a campaign, you re- 
turn to cantonments, remove the grease, and make use of the^vax 
composition, for wj;iich*the following is the receijit ; 

Three quarters of a yound of white wax. 

A pint and a h^lf of hatter’s black. 

A quarter of a pound of’srflt of tarftir. 

Take a varnished aiyl^ew copper pan. Put in it a small quan- 
tity of hatter’s blackj in wiiich you will thoroughly dissolve the 
salt of tartar : then add the wax, and, after it is properly melted, 
the rest of the hatter’s blaclf. Wh^ the whole is thoroughly 
melted and amalgamated, add lampblack, until it becomes of the 

z 1* 
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consistence of pomatum. This operation must be conducted over 
a charcoal fire, without boiling. r 

A good precaution^ which an officer may take at the hegiiiniug 
of a campaign, is to carry along with him some pieces of water- 
proof cloth, which will answ^er either for covei'ing his horses and 
his fiit ip abundant and continuous rain, or to spread under and 
over himself when bivouacliing. Waxed cloth is too fragile, the 
water proof cloth sold in the shops is too heavy and too dear : let 
the officer then prepare it for himself. To do this, let him spread 
linen, or cotton, cloth, upon a frame, or a pannel, and Itf^t him rub 
it over, by means of a camel hair brush, with a preparation thus 
composed. Put into a glazed earthen pot two pounds of lintsced 
oil : add to it two pinches of arsenic, and about the size of a small 
Ivmp oPresm. Suspend in the oil, tightly tied up in cloth, eight 
ounces of pounded litharge, and so that this litharge do not touch 
the bottom of the pot. Boil the whole for six hours over a slow 
fiite. Let it then cool, and spread it on the cloth. Lot the cloth 
dry in th^ shade and stretch it upon the frame, 

tv 

I have tdM you that a (hotachment, when marching, ought to 
make a long halt half-w^ay every day. It is when thus halted that 
the report should be sent in. 

In saying, in the chapter upon remounts that it is necessary 
that the horses should bo strong limbed, I must not be understood 
to mea^ that they should be heavy, and like those w hich have 
beei\ sent to a certain regiment that I could name, or to a certain 
remount depot that I could also naime. Cart horses should not 
be admitted into our ranks; but ol’teu sliiivlimBs do not indicate 
speed, nor powerful ones, heaviness. «ltis the tout en&emhle of the 
horse that shcycK-d be considered ; that is tn say, the symmetry of 
Ilia proportions. A large carcase cannot well *be sustained by 
frail supporters, and a horse, with a shoi^f b*irrel,* well ribbed up, 
a light head, rounded haunches, powerful Hams, short legs from 
the knee downwards, :^nd short pasterns, may, without danger, 
have legs as powerful as hiSAuild, without "being less swift for all 
that ; on the contrary, it is a qijalification. 
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I have forgotten to say, irf speaking of officers on detachment) 
that they should ^Iways carry off the maps of the country which 
they may find : very often we may find in the hotels of towns, in 
the houses of surveyors of plantations, of individuals employed in 
civil engineiM'in", or under government; and, in country seats, we 
fiill in with maps valuable for the correctness of tlieii’ deiails. 
We should never neglect to enrich oursches with themj and dc^ 
prive the enemy of them. 

The first precaution, on entering cantonments in the vicinity of 
the enemy, ought to he to point out the place of assembly, then 
to plant the ;ulvancc\i posts, and io relieve them sufilcientJy often 
to allow' of their participatiug equally in the rest enjf^yed by tho 
remainder of the army- 

In some chapters 1 li:ne allowed myself io dn.cus# the^rcgul^^- 
tions : I have compared that W'hi( h I have seen on the field of ac- 
tion wnh what they lay dow'n, and I have endeavoured to unite 
practice with theory. It is allowable, I firmly believe, to cstablffeh 
the sacred arch, for conviction and I see no impiety ki testing 
its strength, especially w’hen the object SImod at is thjj attainment 
Gi useful A^eritics , * 

In the chapter upon arms, for instance, if I have pointed out 
the sabre cuts which ap|)ear to me to be the most usual on ser- 
vice, I have not thereby wished to deny the utility of the precepts 
of Captain M idler ; on the contrary, 1 accord full and entire jus- 
tice to that officer, to v^hom the cavalry is greatly indebted, for 
he has perfected the wielding of an arm, to Avhich, before his ^ime, 
sufficient attentioi^ hali not 15etm paid in our army ; lie has deve- 
loped its resources, anS, if tlic geiu'rallt}' of troopers could only 
make as good use of it as he, that theory Avould h« applicable on 
service in its minutest cfetails ; bwt,»uiifortuaateJy, fliis generality 
is not, even to tfie prcj^ent moment, sufficiently activo) nor such 
thorough troopers, be compared to the model, who, by his 
remarkable skill, stands out, and will long staifd out, as a solitary 
exception ; and, as tho, suhjccj?, whicKl proposed to myself, is the 
application on active service qf exhti^ materials^ I have been ob- 
liged to loAver the staudard of qfialifications; discuss facts, and 
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specify those which I have observed tt) bo the most easy and use- 
ful on tlie battle field. , 

As to the rest, until you actually cross weapons, employ your 
time much in fencing according to Muller’s instructions; using 
the weapon in his fashion, and learning how to employ it, espe- 
cially ill tlie circular parry, by developing and communicating 
activity *iimf strength to the fore arm, would accelerate your 
instruction, just as the gamuts do that of an instrumental per- 
former. 

I have told you how the lancers ought to attack. Piiave not 
told you liow you ought .to attack them ; but with an intelligent 
ofilbcr the information on the first* head conveys that on the 
second ; Iiuwever, I will say a few words : •> 

0 The c^'iargi*< of lancers ought to be compact, and their retreat in 
a dispersed manner. Carbineers, then, ought, in attacking lan- 
cers, act, as with cnirassiers ; that is to say, form column, and 
break the centre. Once in tiio middle of them, let the carbineers, 
close in tfpon them ; let them always endeavor to crow d them into 
small aectioi^^, let them roll them back in a mass incapable of in- 
flicting injury as far as they can. „ Deliver the point ! deliver the 
point 1 do nothing but deliver the point I The lancers, jammed to- 
gether can neither point nor parry, and one of two things must 
take place : they will either throw down their lances, in order to 
get at their swords, in which case, you are upon equal terms ; or 
else they will retain their lances, and in thys second case yon will 
have. the best of the bargain. Our pivot files in the lancers of the 
imperial guard did not carry lances. : 'I rem^iraber that upon Iw a 
occasions in 1814 (at Iloo^straten near BreHa, and at Pont-atrecin 
below^ Lisle) having to deal with Pfussian and Prussian lancers 
who, like ourseVves, hfsld their,own upon Harrow roads with deep 
ditchqs orw either hand, I placed at the head of my column my in- 
trepid carbineers whom I made my lancers ftjllow"* these last har- 
ing put their lances* in the bucket, and drawn their swords : hav- 
ing once entered the jammed mass qf our epemies, our success so 
far surpassed our hopes that ’We cut them down without danger to 
ourselves. ^ 
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In the chapter upon escorts, I have forgotten to say that, in an 
enemy’s country^ the comniaudant of a convoy ought to Tiatch 
with the utmost strictness the peasants, who are driving his carta, 
especially at night ; if a line of sentries does not exercise a sleep- 
less vigilance over them, they will undoubtedly escape, carrying 
off their horses with them. 

• 

Every time that in a hostile country there exists lfet\^’«en a de- 
tachment pushed far in advance and the inhabitants a species of 
moral compromise founded upon distrust, it is prudent to take 
hostages,^ and to keep them in the bivouac. This measure has an 
imposing effect upon the inhabitants, and deprives them of all de- 
sire to betray us, to deliver iis to the enemy, or to deal unfairly 
w itli onr men, when away from the detachment 

In the chapter upon Partisans, Ahctuala. I have policed out 
that we can, and often should, levy contributions; those which 
are limited to the natural productions of the soil are tlio most law- 
ful, especially when they are urgently required ; those in rnoi^y 
ought never to he imposed except by order of the highe^ authori- 
ty' ; every officer instructed to levy ani collect a contribution of 
this sort ought to require the order to he givcif to him in 

In Belgium and Inlanders, at the end of the campaign of 1814, 
the cossacks, assisted by the inhabitants, notwithstanding the ar- 
mistice signed by General Maison, continued their attacks upon 
us. The General sends a hundred lancers of the guard fo put a 
stop to these proceedings, and to operate between Lisle, Euj:nes, 
IVicuport, and Dunkir’i. The detachment sets out, with its stand- 
ards covered, and1ioui?ings rolled up. •The insurgent inhabitants, 
not perceiving the eagles, ftnd deceived by the red uniforms, 
meet him with cries of “ Down with the ;grencl/l*long live the 
English! long livia the Saxons!’’ The officer in comrr^and, fully 
appreciating haaur^lous position, does not fall to bluster- 
ing ; he merely keeps hisi* new friends at ^ distance, and al- 
lows no one to communicate with except some Alsatian 

lancers, who are desired to representjhemselves as in the Eng- 
lish service. He thus obtains thf fullest information, of which 
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he makes good use to direct his inarch and his military ope- 
rations ; then, levying contributions of every Jtind Irom friend- 
ship rejoicing to be of service to him, and giving receipts in 
the name of the principal staff officer of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
he one night, after a general attack, retreats to Dunkirk, with his 
booty and his prisoners. There he exchanges the products of his 
expedition, fbr red and blue cloth, and every thing which men re- 
quire whose clothing is reduced to tatters by campaigning, and 
clothes and equips hia» dctachinpnt afresh. 

repeat and maintain that just as the education of colleges and 
families is quite a different thing from that of the world, and the 
one contradicts the other, in the same way also the education of the 
garrison, such as is given at the present day,^wiil have tlie lie given 
to it in gumbcrless instances by active service: this education ap- 
p&ars to me to be altogetlier insufficient for the light trooper ; an4 
I yet require to have it explained to me how it is that the same 
theory is put into the hands of the cuirassier and the huosar, v\hcn 
in the field their duties are so completely distinct from, and op- 
posed to each other. ,, 

You have^sometimes, whftn marching, met a column of cuiras- 
siers ; like myself, you have from the backs of your s.nnall horses, 
measured the height of those giants, and internally draw u a dis- 
heartening comparison between your own strength, and that of 
those iron clad colossal figures, so powerfully armed, iNcverthe- 
less, a hundred times on service you will be opposed to similar 
troogs. Ye men, so strongly wedded to a^theory, would you then 
mancBuvre |is they do ? In a chargp, woqld you oppose line to 
line, and would you, by put<ting man to mait, aifJ breast to breast, 
ensur#e your being overthrown and ^Tound to atoms, without a 
hope of succeasi or even of vengeance ? if you stick to the rules 
of theory, you will infallibly te vanquished ; if. you seek for re- 
sources independent of them, you will corfqyer, • Oppose craft iii 
proportion as you are wanting in strength. ‘You are lighter and 
more active than your adversaries, turn them, harass them, de- 
moralize them by surprisesVoverwhelm them with fatigue ; bring 
them upon the field of skill ; pkill is more powerful than brute 
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force ; the diminutive tige!* is the only animal which conquers 
the elephant ! ^ 

General Morand, in his considerations upon cavalry, says, “whilst 
the Tartars, brave and skilful, mounted upon active horses, temper- 
ate, and rapid on their movements, ravaged Asia and spread terror 
through the north of Europe, other troopers wielded the battle 
axe and the war club, and shivered harmless lances onlthcfr breasts. 
These troopers are mounted on enormous liorses, covered like 
themselves, with plates of iron ; they appeai1}d like moving towers : 
the grottud of the Gauls, of Germany, Italy, and the mountains 
of the Asturias tremble under iheir tread. ‘ Their bodies, enclos- 
ed in heavy and cumbrous pases, are poised upon the saddle ; the 
thighs and legs hangjdown, weighed down by iheir iron load ; the 
slightest shock would unseat them, as occurs to everj^ hocl^ merely 
in equilibrium. Their ofTensive arms arc analogous to the resistance 
which they have to overcome. Such were the troopers of the mid- 
dle ages. They were powerless before the Arabs and the Tartws ; 
they were so in the plains of Antioch, in Palestine, in^Egypt, at 
Nicopolis, and especially in ITungary. .What a miserable specta- 
cle was that of these troopers cased ki iron, and concealed in ihe 
defiles wdiich must be crossed in order to roach Vienna from Bava- 
ria, trembling before the Turkish army, which, spread around the 
w alls of that capital in the vast plain, quietly pursued the siege 
thereof ! It w^as all up w ith these troopers, their armour w as on 
the point of becoming trophies, and their imsrpultured carcases 
the prey of wild beasffs, when, all of a sudden, some tliousand 
warriors, clad in garments made of deer and sheep ^skins, their 
shoulders glittering with clan^ng wings, their Jances ornamented 
with a brilliant cloth pennani, their horses light, swift, arid Ijardy, 
pour out from the foreg^s of Bohemia, cross tUb JU^ube, and ap- 
pear at noon of a fine day amidst those fri|htcncd troopers that 
all Christian Europe lJ|/d sent to the assistance of \^icnna. A 
glance was sufficient’for Sobieski to reconnoitre the Turkish army, 
and to decide him to attack it : “ forward,” he shouts ; those ma- 
gic words thrill through the •breasts^^f lift heroes, and the Poles 
dash forward at his heels. In one hour, the camp of the Turks 
presents nothing hut heaps of slam, pri.- oners, and anjmmen.se 
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booty; the Emperor ot‘ Germany cafh quit his bomb proof; his 
clothing is of gold, and his glance full of pridq A young Pole 
dismounts to prostrate himself before him : “No humbling thy- 
self, Palatine,” says the hero to him, then passing through the 
crowd of loutish warriors, whom he has re-assured, he resumes his 
journey to his dominions, satisfied with his glory, and joyful to 
relate to his -^’ife, a bom French w’oman, and whose heart is as 
full of heroism as his own, his battle and his victory, a victo- 
ry which ingratitude 'at a later period rendered so fatal to his 
country. ^ , 

“ If, as is the doctrine, of the schools, the consequence of a pos- 
sible act be good ; if the result of experience be a necessity ; if 
the same causes produce the same effects ; if the past lay the fu- 
ture to VR, we cannot dispute that the best cavalry is that 
which alone has gained great victories. 

“ The hussars and the lancers, organized in imitation of people 
on horseback, would then be a better cavalry than the cuirassiers, 
who represent the troopers of the middle ages, and be sufficient 
to assimilate* them more to their model in order to increase their 
superiority. It would be requisite, .in my opinion, to develop their 
powers and skill stiU further by gymnastic exercises ; to shorten 
their stirrup leathers, to enable them to rise in their saddles, to 
use their weapons with greater effect, and throw the body for- 
ward 80^ as to reach the foe ; to simplify the saddle, whilst it re- 
tains the advantage of a firm seat, by ma]jping it answer without 
the moveable saddle cloth, on which it is placed, and which b^ its 
continual shifting, causes galls to. the horSesj^and falls to the 
trooper ; but especially would it be necessary to give them, not 
horsed purchased fi;om the pastures of Germany, but those which 
have been rearecl in thtJ dryest<ind most broken ground in France, 
which are accustomed to sorry food,' and t(^ gallop over rugged and 
difficult ground. Frederic II. has said a troo'per ought to 
be able to follow a foot soldier every where, and that a foot soldier 
ought to he able to keep up r^h a deer,** 

To contend successfully, it is necessary not only to know one’s 
self, but to know the opponent equally well. The strength of the 
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enemy is not a mathematical fact, wliicli can be ascertained simply 
by the number his men; courage, instruction, the being habi- 
tuated to warfare, difference of tactics, and a hundred other con- 
ditions, throw their weight into the scale ; then why will your 
peaceful professors content themselves with falsely adjusting the 
balance agreeably to the numerical strength ? Why will they not 
convey any idea of the circumstances, the differencey, thr particu- 
lar facts, which exert so ])oworful an influence, which so repeated- 
ly set at defiance every calculation, overthrew to the very founda- 
tion the biases styled rational, and why would they throw you, thus 
ignorant of these very important facts, upon -the battle field, where, 
for a long period, you would be the victims of surprise, before you 
had learned to understand your enemy, and discovered the best 
methods of repulsing and attacking him ? The Kirguise* (Tartar) , 
Kalmiickjt Cossack, Eussian, English, Prussian, Austrian, caval/y, 
— are these armed alike, and do they mano'iivre in the same man- 
ner ? 

• 

Whilst fighting by the side of Abdallah, Mirza, Sol^man, and 
several other valiant IMamelukes, 1 havc^bcen better able to appre- 
ciate the military equitation of the iV^iiiatics ; in the PFazils, 1 have 
formed my opiiiioii of the lrooj)ers of the southern hemisphere 
in the battle fields of the empire, I have encountered all the caval- 
ries of Europe, without exception, from that of the English down 
to the Kirguiao ; I ha^'e seen them manoeuvring with efibet, and 1 
am convinced that not one of them resembles another, ttat each 
has v^ery marked distinctions, and that each must be rfiet in a 
completely difierent nmiincr.^ ^ 

It is in the nattire «^f man not to go, beyond .what his actual ne- 
cessities require, and consequently to subject his individual and 
collective actions to tho^ commands of his necessities. 

Before 1815, armies were empToyed in fighting ; since 1815, they 
have only served for ^ulq)oscs of parade ; we no longer require men 

* Those hordes which fly in broad daylight before tro<q>s, and only reckon upon 
taking their revenge in the deepest c^kness. ^(^utb^r- ) 
t They are armed with bows and arrows. ( Apthor .) 
t Their sole arms arc a lasso and a knife# (Author ) 

A 
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of war, but men of simiUr height, scrupulously uniform in their 
seat and in their mancDUvring, and we have cg»mpletely filled in 
the programme proposed by this necessity. The military art, in 
changing its object, has altered even the actions and the language ; 
its movements have been divided, and regulated by line and com- 
pasSj and its language reduced to arithmetical formulas : your re- 
giments of peace are doubtless fine statues, but they require to be 
animated They want motion, blood, spirit, fire, life, and war 
alone will teach you the value of these. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that, under the empire, theoryt was just 
as incomplete as at the present day, and contained none of those 
instructions, which I consider indispensable. This is true ; but 
at that period all was action, theory, propejdy so called, did not 
form a jjundredth part of our instruction ; dangers and daily ex- 
perience made up the other ninety-nine parts. 

War will render you another very important service ; that of 
recalling from exile (he brotherly feeling, w^hich the Eestoration 
deemed that it had banished for ever, and to which the Eevolution 
of J uly has but granted an amnesty, without being able as yet to 
restore it to all its rights. ^The fraternity of arms is a passion so 
powerful, so pure, soelevated ! True soldiers owe to it so much 
assistance, so much rejoicing, so much inspiration, so much glory, 
that its worship, once re-established, will make you complete, and 
will wipe away all painful recollections. 

I appeal to you, my noble brethren in arms, Lawoestyne, Du- 
chand, Bro, Thierion, Jacqueminot, and to several others, to you 
who listen to me, Eriand, Monceyj Eetellief;, all so valiant upon 
the battle field, so Urm, so attached in adversity ! It was not the 
conscription which^^ decided our coui^ e of life, but this powerful, 
invincibll?, surfifiinns gf a glo^^'ing ambition ! Our object then 
was not a j;etired staff appointment gained by thirty years active 
service, nor the charity of the Invalid estaUlis^meift—it was glory ! 
it was vast, was thia object — vast as the stirring times in which 
our youth was passed, a^d t^^ ambitjon was allowable in a career, 
BO hazardous, in which everyrday death and glory tremble dequal- 
ly in the balance I In those glorious days, how much of joy and 
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assistance have we not oweoP to our mutual affection ' and when, 
the victims of treachery, we laid down our arms under the bayo- 
nets of the English, and the poignards of the south, to leave them 
for beardless youths, who had not then the strength to raise them, 
and who have since grown up *, in these sorrowful days, during 
these fifteen years of mourning, what consolation have we not de- 
rived from this same affection, born on the battle fiefd, atid sancti- 
fied by the same dangers, and the same devotion ! 

I have quoted the Cossacks to you, and presented them to you 
as perfec;!^ models ; I will impress again what I have said to you 
on this head. 

Some officers, who have not seen service, or whose duties have 
been other than those of advance posts, affect to treat them with 
contempt ; yield no credence to them. Injustice towards an enemy 
is always an injurious and false policy ; and the best way of creSt* 
ing resources for action is to be found, not in insult, but in obser- 
vation. Enquire the opinion entertained of the Cossacks by pur 
most illustrious soldiers, Marshals Soult, Gerard, Clausel, Maison ; 
Generals Morancl, Lallemand, Pajol, Colbert.Corbineau, Lamarqiie, 
Preval ; our intrepid leaders, GenerrJis D’Anmesmlj^ViDe, &c. ; 
all real officers in fact ; they will tell you that light horsemen, who, 
like the Cossacks, surround an army with an impenetrable net work 
of vigilance and defence, who harass the enemy, who almost in- 
variably deliver their thrust, and receive none, fulfil completely 
and entirely the object which all light cavalry ought tej propose 
for itself. t • 

You will read in the memoirs of Monsieur do La Valette as fol- 
lows : The CoSfiAck^ were air arm which rendered tfie war high- 
ly dangerous, especially to |hose officers entrusted with making 
xeconnoissances. Ma^ among them, and especially the general 
staff, selected by the major gernerAl, preferred forwarding the re- 
ports which t^^ey rece^^ed from the peasantry, to goifig to a dis- 
tance and exposing* therpselves to* the attacks of the Cossacks. 
The emperor could then no longer know the true state of affairs,” 

Thus behold even ‘Erenck officere* noiP daring to expose them- 
selves ! Behold the genius of the Bmperor paralysed by the ac- 
tivity of the Cossacks ! Is this fict not of some weight ? 
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General Morand, again, tells us, fti speaking of them. But 
these horsemen are ignorant of these divisions^ of these regular 
alignments, this order, in fine, so overweeningly estimated ; their 
custom is to keep their horse squeezed between their knees ; their 
feet rest upon broad stirrups, which serve to support them when 
they, use their arms, so that they can throw their bodies forwards 
when th^ vs^sh to deliver a thrust, or backwards when they seek 
to avoid that of their adversary. Trained to spring from a state of 
rest to the full gallop,* and at that gallop to halt dead, their horses 
second their skill, and seem only to be a part of themselvQs *, these 
men are continually on the alert, move with extraordinary rapidi- 
ty, have few wants, and thoughts of war are those alone which 
J1}11 their minds. 

SuQt arc^themen who have swept the w orld with such terrific 
deluges, and who will, perhaps, ere long, change the destinies oi' 
several nations, <S:e. &c.” 

And further on : The march of the grand French army, re- 
tarded by%the Cossacks, and subsequently these Cossacks cutting it 
off from every resource, and falling furiously upon its flanks like 
enraged bees which tormentf'and exhaust a lion roaring from the 
infliction of innumerable stings.” 

And again furtlier on “What a magnificent spectacle w'as that 
of this European cavalry flashing in gold and steel under the ray? 
of a June sun, extending its lines upon tho flanks of the hills of 
the Meijien, and burning with eagerness and courage ! 

“ "What bitter recollections are those of tho ineffectual manoeuvres 
which cxhaiftitcd it against the Cossacks, till*lheg so despised, and 
which did more to*save Efissia than the armies of that empire. 
Every'day they w^erg^to be seen on the liorizon, extended over an im- 
mense line, whilsf their daringcflnnkers camo and braved us even 
in our ranl^s : we formed, and marched against this line, which, 
the moment we reached it, vanished, and tlfb horizon no longer 
showed any thing but birch trees and pines ; but, an hour after- 
wards whilst our horses v^ere eating, tlm attack was resumed, and 
a black line again presented ffself ; tlie same manoeuvres were re- 
sumed, which w’ere follow'od by tt'ie same result. Tt was thus that 
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the finest and bravest cavalfy exhausted and wasted itself against 
men whom it deemed unworthy of its valor, and who, nevertheless, 
sufficed to save the empire of which they are the real support and 
sole ‘deliverers. To put the climax to our affliction, it must be 
added that our cavalry was more numerous than the Cossacks ; 
that it was supported by an artillery, the lightest, the braveei, the 
most redoubtable, Avhich ever was mowed down by ffeatB ; it must 
further be stated that its commandant, the admired of heroes, 
took the precaution of having himself supported in every manmuvre 
by the i»9st intrepid infantry ; and, nevertheless, the Cossacks re- 
turned, covered with spoils and glory to the fertile banks of the 
Danaetz, whilst the soil oj Eussia was strewn with the carcases 
and arms of our warriors, so bold, so unflinching, so devoted to 
the glory of our country : sucli is the power of the orgqjjization, 
such is the secret of the conquest of Genghis, &q, <1c. 

After reading this passng(\ bcauliful for its eloquence, historical- 
ly true, heart-rending for its truthfulness, canuo refuse to acknow- 
ledge them as models ? and have we not a right to expert that our 
light cavalry drill shall be revised in its? principles, corrected! and 
perfected in its details ? Let the goVennnent, rqjocting the tra- 
ditions of fifteen years oi' slumber and of the 7^as-empire, and as- 
similating the wants of that cavalry to those of the ai’ms of each 
description, also send selected ofllcera of our body to ascertain 
from nations dcA oted to horsemanship, all the improvements which 
we can appropriate to ourselves ; and lot lliese officers^ report- 
ing the result of this conscientious, diligent, and inestimahJe in- 
vestigation, publish it to tl^ regiments, which will uot only im- 
prove themselves^in fheir essential details, but will perfect them- 
selves thereby for the attacli^ and loam how to defend ihemielves. 

Occasionally, offlceri/, and non-ej}ramisaione^*(Tl8cers, think to 
impress tlioir superiors with a liigh opinion of their zeal, and mode 
of conducting Iheir ^kiAes, by seleci^ng the moment of their beiug 
by to reprimand their siibordinates, and slioutiug out to them. 
This is a detestable practice, ^and imgQses no one. It produces 
the exactly opposite eflect to what tl^‘y expect from it. The offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officer*, wlio carry on their duties jjest, 
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are those who find fault and halloo fcut the least, and do most 
work. Injustice, epithets, abuse of punishmenta, confuse a man, 
disgust him, and, if I may venture to ^ay so, lower the estimation 
of the punishment, by stripping it of its moral power, and leaving 
nothing to it but its actual petty annoyances. Before punishing 
an inferior, especially if he be a young hand, he ought to receive 
repeated lind* mild warnings, then, if ho turn a deaf ear to these 
parental admonitions he should be very severely punished ; for 
then you will be sure that it is not ignorance that you are punish- 
ing, but a depraved will, which should not be allowed tc^ exist. 

By an abuse of punishment, a regiment becomes hardened so 
as to deprive it of all generous feelings, and cause it to sink from 
i/iB moral elevation ; it never regains it. 

Gen^l Cplbert, commanding the 7th hussars on service, w’arn- 
e3 the officers that whichever of them deserved to be put three 
times in arrest, should be sent back to the dep6t j in the course 
of4;hree years, not a single one of tliem subjected him.self to this 
severe pigiishment. 

The first of our faculties is attention ; we can bring every other 
one to bear upon this, and *can excite it in the dullest intellects, 
by teaching nothing beyond their comprehension. Military in- 
struction is easy, when the teachers are patient, and when they 
bring down their mode of teaching within the reach of different 
understandings. 

Ther^ are officers, who have seen nothing, (for seeing in peace 
is seeing nothing) and who give to themselves a weather beaten 
appearance, •'to be, as they fancy, light cavaliy officers, and to make 
themselves, as they say, s(t many Lassalles*. iet them cease to 
give themselves thjs useless trouble. ^ Lassalles are not made, they 
are born. The'"topie^ of thi8,nqble, exalied, original, only make 
themselvo^ disgracefully ridiculous. Those, who have made a 
pencil sketch of a Lassalle of the tavernf h^ve either never seen 
him, or have never raised their eyes high enough to see his head ! 
Let them learn that (^neial Lassajle, to the military talents, to 
the brilliant courage, whicWiave justly placed him at the head oi 
all^he light cavalry generals df the empire, united the most ele 
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Fated, generous, mind, the ihoat perfect, most distinguished man- 
ners, the most r^ady, and most vaned, knowledge ; and that na- 
ture, ill taking pride in perfecting, and completing, this unique 
model, had so lavishly endowed him with the triple moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical powers, that Lassalle expended upon his 
pleasures nothing but the super-abundance, the excess, of those 
powers, and that the stamp of good taste and of distinction was 
impressed upon every one of his actions, whatever they might be. 
The soi-disans Lassalles of peace are only* pitiful Falstaffs, who 
inspire r/^ihing but pity and contempt. 

That which I have said touching coffee houses in regard to offi- 
cers, I apply equally to ncyi-commissioned officers. If it be no 
longer allowable for the silver lace* to enter into a tavern, and 
sit check by jowl with a corporal, it is equally forhiiiden4hem 
make a coffee house their constant resort, to contract bad debts 
there, and there to w'asto that time which is so valuable for their 
instruction. Non-commissioned officers ought to remember that 
they are all hut officers, that they form a corps within a oorps, and 
that they have a double honor of the corps to maintain. 

They ought to watch over each other, not to carry tales of each 
other, a practice to be scouted by honorable men, but to warn 
each other as members of the same family, to give friendly advice, 
to rebuke each other, to guard against trifling errors degenerating 
into vices, and growing public, which would low’er the reputation 
of the squadron, and of the regiment, and to preserve intj-ct and 
unsullied the honor of *their corps. If one of their comrades be 
deaf to this fraternal jdmoinjiion, and they deem that^there is no 
further remedy, th'&y otight not to hesitate unatHuiously to request 
of their superiors his expulsion from their rank^ • 

Bemember non-commissioned^ officers, tl^at yflli*are now the 
nursery of the army, and that you never had so fair/i chance ! 
whatever circumStanv^s^may arise, be not cast down. You will 
doubtless see, as we have seen, if you have h&en actively employ, 
ed, or go on service, bojs, whp were (let eyen in the army, at the 
time when you were doing the state good service, and had attain- 

* A cant term fornon- commissioned officers. fTra^^ ) 
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ed the rank you hold, grow up in peaceful colleges,* and become 
your superiors, whilst you, who have been unde];^ fire, remain un- 
promoted ; do not let this surprise you ; this has ever been the 
case in times past, and doubtless will stiU continue to be so j but 
these proteges of favoritism, having attained the apogee of their 
sickly merit, will stand fast by the force of circumstances ; you 
will then go* forw^ard, in your turn, to the full standard of your 
acquirements, and of your real rights, which no one will deny, 
and you will take the J)roper place which you will feel a pride in ; 
the previous annoyances will fade away in your memory^ pr, if the 
thought of them occasionally return to your mind, it will only be 
to remember that it is to them probably that you owe the exer- 
tions which you have made, and which have so brilliantly justified 
your si^^ccss.^ If lazy seniority step in to deprive you of that rank 
wliich you conceive to be due to your usefulness and activity, still 
do not be surprised, obey without murmuring ; speedily you will 
ha ¥0 your reveiigo. That which you require, is to fix tho object, 
and to e^ablish your incontestable right to attain it ; for this, 
labor, labor, labor. Do nqt confine your instruction to the narrow 
limits of the^quare of your written duties : enlarge them by study, 
by that ardent study which throws; so to speak, our wdiole sonl in- 
to the scarcliing into those objects, tho knowledge of which we 
wish to attain ; your superiors wdll take notice of this indomita- 
ble feeling, which w ill soon become a passion in you, and which 
will no Uonly rapidly hurry on your promotion, hut give a useful 
and nobie direction to your whole course pf life. At present the 
point* of departure is the same for every body, and the reaching the 
goal rests with yourself. I do not kr^o^ wher6 I have read ; “Abou* 
temir had no ancestry ; he conquered Egypt. Some one ventured to 
ask him from "w^hgt ?ace ho sprung. “ Behojd my race !” he replied, 
pointing to his army, and rnwgapealogy” ! “ showing his sword.’* 
As to you, officers, once in the field, le^ every |l,nng form mat- 
ter of observation an^d study *for you. s Makfe yourselves masters 

* I do not here intend to allnde to^he pupil# of the military schools, whose parti- 
cular education, and the labors, wl#ch it imposes upon them, already constitute a 
real right. (Author.) 
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of cverj nioTement of masges, and details, wliich passes under 
your eyes, even when you are taking no active part therein j en- 
deavor to guess the intention wliich rules them ; fathom that in- 
tention ; even anticipate it in its successive developments ; it is 
tlius that you will learn the art of war, and that you will fix in 
your enriched memory a crowd of practical and comparative ex- 
amples, for which you will find useful employment, vheg, (left to 
your own resources), the same necessities may suddenly arise; 
that, which you cannot comprehend, get ijien more advanced to 
explain to you ; and lastly allow nothing to remain indefinite or 
undecide*d*in your mind. 

1 have said that young officers ought to consult, and religious- 
ly listen to, the old ones. • 1 repeat it : these, warned by their 
wounds, and their y5ars, arc leaving us ; to-morrow they will art 
have quitted our ranks; so much the worse for thy arnl^in tW? 
field. These old warriors have but little book learning, I grant ; 
but war is not altogether in books. The field of battle and the 
bivouac have also their science, and you may turn over all the*li- 
braries in the world witliout acquiring it. Consult tlfen those, 
who possess it, and respect those masters who have §o painfully 
obtained it. You are not sufficiently gentlemen to know every 
thing without having learned any thing, and if, under fire, you 
are fortunate enough to serve under these old practical profes- 
sors, you will appreciate what they value, and you will ascertain 
that the scraps of it are valuable. ^ 

1 have quoted some facts, because example is practical^ inoon- 
lestible, precept, and because, as it may occur again on the grmind, 
they will have imjmrtod to ydi^ before hand that whiclf is requisite 
to enable you to receive it w ithout surpfise. I Ifave, however, been 
chary of my quotations, ^hieff crow^ded on my i^pmory, as I \^rote, 
but 1 must yield to the necessity ^of giving ypu one more example 
of ambuscade. , • 

The Emperor was Aiarc^jing in hot haste to avenge in the plains 
of Taeplitz, the defeat of Vandamme. Our col!imns, pouring dow n 
from Calu, were advancing, when the enismy, wishing to repciit 
the successful mode of attack, which hfe had made on us some days 
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before, outflanked our left, and, in fro^t of a formidable infantry, 
planted a battery of twenty guns, A hundred lancers of the 
guard threw themselves into a ravine, whose >^indings brought 
them close up to it under cover, then dashing boldly forward un- 
der a storm of grape and musquetry, and in a hand to hand fight 
with the hussars of Kininayr, and Hesse Homberg, they carried 
the battel^, and retired slowly, without leaving a single man pri- 
soner in the hands of the enemy. 

In quoting Q-eneral^Curely, 1 have personified the combination 
of every military quality : if I had known a more perfect model, 
I would have offered it you in his stead, nevertheless, been 

happy and proud, I confess, in finding the distinction of his exam- 
ple in the recollections of my devotcck friendship, and in strewing 
a few flowers, humble and faded doubtless,* over the most simple 
a»d prisons •grave, ungratefully forgotten by his country, 

Curely has left his children nothing but his name. It is a heavy 
one to sustain, but it is a fortune in itself. Let but his noble 
boys, at present I^on-commissioned officers in the army, if they 
require stipport or protection, but pronounce this name. Every 
where an ol^ hussar, or ah ancient chasseur, of our grand army, 
a true soldier in short, will fiear it^; a deep sigh, a dropping tear, 
will greet it, and the child, or the youth, will find a protector, a 
second father. 

This description of manual treats of the employment of liyht cavaU 
ry^ such as it exists at presenty and roiih our actual resourceSy in the 
presence ^of an enemy. If we had peace and leisure, I would treat 
of camlry as I understand it, I would conscientiously draw out 
for this work whatever has passed under myj observation, and tlie. 
end of all my ambition wilhbe attained, if my remarks are of any 
* use ter an arm not generally understefbd, I believe, at the present 
day, and to whiclT I hivve devoted^ my life. 
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Foord, H. S. Lieutenant Colonel, A«r- 




tillery, . - - - - 

one 

Paid 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Frcshfield, J. S. Captain, 1st Light 




Cavalry, _ - - - - 

one 

Paid 

Bellary. 

U 



• 

Gabb, F. S. Captain, Deputy Assis- 




tant Adjutant General of the 




Army, - -» V - ' * - 

one 

Paid 

Fort SC George. 

Galwey, M. Captain, 1st Madras Fu- 




siliers, - ' “ / " 

one 


Pcllary. • 

Gosling, W. C. F. Lieut., II. A- - 

*one 

. 

Str 'thomas’ Mount, 

* V ** 





t 



Hay, J. W. Captain, H. M. 7bth F., 


• 


A. D. C. to the Right Honor- 

^ • 



able the Governor, - - * - 

one 

i 

Madras. 

Hay’J D. Lieut., Gth Light Cavalry, ^ 

on© 


Sholapore. 



iv LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO BEBRACR. 


Subscribers’ Names. No. oft'Jopies. 

Hope, A. H. Lieut., Assistant Se- 

Remarks. 

cretary to the Military Board, 

jr 

one 

Madras. 

Jefferifi, John, Liout., II. A. - 
Jenkins, W. G.P. Captain, lOtli Be- 
giment N. I., D. A. Q. Master Ge- 

one 

Bangalore. 

neral, Saiigor Division^ - 
Jowett, W. H. Lieut., 10th Regi- 

one 

Saugor. 

ment N. I. 

one 

Saugor. • 




Kerr, A. W. M. Lieut., 39tli llcgi- 



one 

Caniianorc. 

Mj 

Lancaster, Charles, Captain, H. A*. - 

one 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Laurie, Jokn, Brigadier, 

one 

Europe. 

Lawc, A. Lieut. Col., Chief tEngi- 

neer, - • 

one 

Madras. 

Library, Artillery, - - - 

• one 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Library, Engineer, 

one 

Fort St. George. 

M 

Macgreg^r, J. M. Lieut., 6th Light 

CaTalrj^, - - - - , 

one 

IP Sholapore. 

Mackenzie, I. Lieut. Col., Command- 



ing 6th Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 

on& 

1 IVuzeerabad. 

Maclean, J. N. Lieut., 7th Light Ca- 

valley, - - - 

one 

. Saugor. . 

Maitland, J. Cap!., Superintendent 

of Gun Cj^rriage Manufactory, - 

one 

Madras. 

Moleswortb, H. T. Lieut., H. A, - 

one 

JauVnah. 

Montgomerie, P. Brigadier, c. B., 

i 


A. I). C. to the Queen, Coqiman- 

dant of Artillery, - ‘ - 

one 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

More, G. Lieut., B. H. A. ^ 

one 

Paid Bengal. 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBEEa TO BEBRACK. 


V 


Subacribera’ Names. ^ No. of Copioa. Remarks. 

Mulcaster,W. S. S. Lieut., 6th Light 

Cavalry, - _ _ _ . one 

m 

Neill, J. G. Capt., 1st Madras Fu- 
siliers, one 

O 

Oakes, A. F. Cupt., H. A., Director 

Artillery , Depot, - - - - one 

I» 

Pearse, G. G. Lieut., Artillery, l^sst. 

Commissary of Kangree in the 
Funjaub, ----- one 

Phillott, H. li. Capt., Cant. Adjutant, 

.Taulnah, ----- one 

Priestley, E. R. Capt., H. M. 25th 


K. O. B. 

one 

Paid 

Bangalore., 

Prior, G. 13. Lieutenant, Artillery, 

one 

• 

Bangalore. 


» 


A 

Radcliffe, G. T. Lieut., 7th Light 

Cavalry, - - ^ - 

one 


Saugor. 

Robertson, A. Capt., Fort Adjutant, 

Bellar}^ - - - - 

one 

Paid 

Bellary. 

Rowlandson, G. Capt.", Commissary 

of Odnance, - - » - 

one 


Bangalore. 

• ♦ • 

Sapte, AV. Lieut., 1st. Light Ca- 



» 

» 

valry, - 

one 


i^uropc. 

Sargent, H. Brigadier, Commanding 



^ • 

Jaulnah, - - 

one 


Jaulnah.^ 

Steel, S. W. Brigdoier (5«n!»ral,c.ii , 
Commanding Ceded Districts, - 

one 


Bcllary. 

Stevens, W. B. Captain, Artillery, 

one. 

Paid 

Si. Thomas’ Mount. 

Stokes, J. I>. Brigadier, Command- 


i 


ing Trichinopoly, - - - 

jOne' 


Trichinopoly. 


Sholapore. 

IJellaiiy. « 

St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Bengali • 
Jaulnah. 



vi lilST OF STTBSCRIBEES TO DEBRACK. 


Sttbscribeni' Ifiunes. No. of ^opie«. 

Remarki. 

Stuart, R. R. Lieut., 7th Light Ca- 



Saugor. 

valry, . - - - - 

one 


V 




Tulloch, H. W. Capt., 52d Regi- 




ment N, I. ^ - 

one 


Vellore. 

V 




Vine, W. Capt., Gth Light Cavalry, 

one 


Sholttpore. ' 

Vivian, R. J. H. Lieut. Colonel, Ad- 



« 1 

jutant General of the Army# 

one 


Madras. 

^ W 

« 

• 


'^arneji^V. ig. Capt. and Bt. Ma- 
jor B. H. A 

Whistler, T. K. Capt, Deputy Judge . 

one 

Paid 

Bengal. 

.Advocate General, - - - 

one 

Paid 

Tiichiuopoly. 

Whistler, James, Capt., Gth L. C. 

^ Wilder, c! P. Capt., Gth L. C., Staff 

one 


Trichinopoly. 

Officer Pa^veram, - - ^ - 

one 

Paid 

Palaver am. 

Wyllie, Lieut. Adjutant Gth B. Ir- , 




regular Cavalry, , - - 

one 


Bengal. 





Young, C. C. Capt., Military Secre- 




tary t^ the Right Honorable the 
Goycrfior, - - - - 

one 

9 

Madras. 



t 

e 

r 


N. B. — ^The names of Subscribers, who have deceased or left the ser- 
vice, have been omitted. ^ ^ 



LIST OF ERRATA. 


Page 18, last lino but one, dele ‘'should/' ^ • 

,, 19, last line but onQ^for " occasions” read ** occasion.” 

,, 137, note, ^or ** waste,” ?^ead “ wash.” 

„ 389, line 15, after " Genghis’* insert inverted commas. 

„ 269, 4th line of noteybr “ page 273” read '* page 273.” 

„ 291, /or '' Chapter XXXV/* reac>*^ Chapter XXXVI.** 

„ 294, for “ Chapter XXXVI.” rfad “ Chapter Xi^XVII.” 

„ 297, for “ Chapter XXXVII.” read Chapter XXXVIII. 

„ 330, for “ Chapter XLI. read ** Chapter XL.” 




Preparing for Publication; 

A THAKSLATION, 


BY 

MAJOR P. J. BEGBIE, Madras Artilfcnj* 

OF TUB 

GERMAN WORK OF 

BATIO:^' VOJSr CLAU^EWTTZ’S “AM KETEGE.” OE 
“ON WAE,” IN 3 VOLS. OCTAVO. 

“ An aclmiraLle work, which we recommend to the perusal of all 
IMiliuii’y rijcii c(iiiv<‘rsant \^i^h tk<* Gtmnan lan<?u}ip^e, and wliitdi me- 
rits an oillcial translation under the patronage of the Horse Guards.” 

— -Zy". S . Journal , J ' vOruary , 1811 . 

'^riiis work lias been procured from the continent, there 
not being: n copy obtainable in a^l London, the iirst * 

volumes is nearly ready for the I^rinter. As there is little 
]'rosp('Ct of obtaining a siilhcicnt number of Subscribers in 
Indt.i to warrant a private individual in undertaking so ex- 
pcti j\e a j>nl)hcation, the work will lie disposed of to a 
Londc.n bookseller. Any Oflicer requiring a copy and for« 
warding bis name to Major Beobie will have tiic advantage 
of l eeeiving it at pubH^limg price. ^ 

A few copies of D('eker^s Art of bringing Artillery iiiTo ac- 
tinia in conjiinctimi ^ith Cti^^^alry, priced Rupees, Hoth boards, 
and ijes})inasse’s Organisation of Artillery, price 5 Rupees, 
do til boards, -translated 1)^ the same hand, can be li.'^d on 
ap]dicatioii to jMajor jftKOBiE. ^ • 

Passing tflrotigh the Pressf, a translation of Migout and^ 
Eerj^rrybs Thoori^« flcs Yoitures, d^Artillerie. A few spare 
cojiics will be Ibi^sale af the price of G Rjipees, cloth boards. 

Messrs. Newby anu Co., London, are publishing 
mology of the lOtli* Century'’ ti'toslaled as above, from the ^ 
German of Dr. Brauner, 3 vols.^ octavo, expected imme- 
d^ely from England, and its sequel, Alagic, from the Latin 
■oTOlartin Dekio. 








